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Tue important question recurs—Who are responsible for the mul- 
titude of prisoners of war who died in confinement at the South and 
at the North ? 

It is ever the more difficult task to prove the negative, but that nei- 
ther the Confederate Government nor its agents were responsible is, I 
believe, demonstrable. From the inception of the war the Confed- 
eracy advocated the release of prisoners. Before a cartel was agreed 
on, General Early paroled captives as one of the established usages 
in war between civilized nations. On July 22, 1862, a cartel was 
adopted, by the terms of which all prisoners were to be released 
within ten days of their capture. At that time the Confederates had 
a large excess of prisoners, who, under the cartel, were to be released 
on parole. 

The savage orders and practices of General John Pope, U. 8. Army, 
caused General Lee, under instructions, to write : 


** August 2, 1862. 
“To True Commanpina U. Army, 

“GeNeRAL: . . . By the terms of that cartel it is stipulated 
that all prisoners of war hereafter taken shall be discharged on 
parole until exchanged. 

*“Scarcely had the cartel been signed when the military authorities 
of the United States commenced a practice, changing the character of 
war from such as becomes civilized nations, into a campaign of indis- 
criminate robbery and murder. . . . A general order, issued by 
Major-General Pope, on July 23 last, the day after the date of the 
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cartel, directs the murder of our peaceful citizens, as spies, if found 
quietly tilling their farms, in his rear, even outside of his lines. 

“ And one of his Brigadier-Generals, Steinwehr, has seized innocent 
and peaceful inhabitants, to be held as hostages, to the end that they 
may be murdered in cold blood if any of his soldiers are killed by 
some unknown persons, whom he designated ‘ bushwhackers.’ 

“Some of the military authorities of the United States seem to sup- 
pose that their end will be better attained by a savage war, in which 
no quarter is to be given, and no age or sex to be spared, than by 
such hostilities as are alone recognized to be lawful in modern times. 
We find ourselves driven by our enemies, by a steady progress, toward 
a practice which we abhor, and which we are vainly struggling to 
avoid. . . . While the President considers that the facts referred 
to would justify a refusal on our part to execute the cartel, by which 
we have agreed to liberate an excess of prisoners of war in our hands, 
a sacred regard for plighted faith, which shrinks from the semblance 
of breaking a promise, precludes a resort to such an extremity. 

“Nor is it his desire to extend to any other forces of the United 
States the punishment merited by General Pope and such commis- 
sioned officers as choose to participate in the execution of his infamous 
orders. . . .”* 

Thereafter, there was some abatement of the evils complained of. 
We then had an excess of captives, and, with some objectionable prac- 
tices on the part of the enemy, the cartel continued to be recognized 
until July 3, 1863, when the United States War Department issued 
General Order No. 209, the ethies of which are as bad as its logic. 


DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
* July 3, 1863. 

Itis understood that captured officers and men have been 
paroled and released in the field by others than commanders of op- 
posing armies, and that the sick and wounded in hospitals have been 
so paroled and released in order to avoid guarding and removing 
them, which in many cases would have been impossible. Such pa- 
roles are in violation of general orders and the stipulations of the 
eartel, and are null and void. They are not regarded by the enemy 
and will not be respected by the United States. Any officer or sol- 
dier who gives such parole will be returned to duty without ex- 
change, and, moreover, wiil be punished for disobedience to or- 
ders. . . E. D. Townsenp, A. A. G.” 


* Southern Historical Society Papers, pp. 299-300. 
+ Ibid., pp. 308, 309, volume ‘‘ Treatment of Prisoners.” 
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The captive beyond the protection of his Government has the nat- 
ural right to secure his life and liberty by any pledge of a purely 
personal character, and his Government has no rightful power to ab- 
solve him from the obligation he has assumed. The great publicist 
Vattel states the case thus: “The good of the State requires that 
faith should be kept on such occasions, and that subjects should have 
this mode of saving their lives or recovering their liberty.” The 
United States Secretary of War, in the general order just cited, an- 
nounced to the army that any officer or soldier who should, in viola- 
tion of general orders and the stipulations of the cartel, give his “ pa- 
role will be returned to duty without exchange, and, moreover, will 
be punished for disobedience of orders.” 

It used to be that soldiers of whatever rank had to be tried and 
convicted before being punished, and that a soldier’s honor was the 
jewel the sheen of which his Government sought to brighten, not to 
tarnish. By the Stanton code it was a crime for a soldier to pro- 
tect himself when his Government had lost the power to protect him, 
a crime which was to be expiated by being falsé to his parole not to 
bear arms against his liberator until he had been exchanged. 

Upon that order General Early, a trained soldier, a learned law- 
yer, and widely read historian, wrote a commentary from which the 
following extracts are made: 

“Mr. Stanton, in issuing the order of July 3, 1863, violated the 
laws of civilized warfare, and the statement contained therein, that 
the Confederate Government (‘the enemy’) had pursued the same 
course was a mere pretext to give color to his own unwarrantable act. 
But for that order all the prisoners captured by us at Gettysburg, 
amounting to fully six thousand, would have been paroled, and, in 
fact, the proper staff officers were proceeding to parole them, and had 
actually paroled and released a large number of them, when news 
came of the order referred to. Why did Mr. Stanton object to the 
paroling of those prisoners? And why did he prefer that they should 
be confined in prisons in the South—‘ prison pens,’ as Northern Re- 
publicans are pleased to callthem. . . . Ifthe rule asserted in 
his order is among the laws and usages of war, then it must follow 
that if General Lee had not been able to guard or feed the prisoners 
in his hands he would have had the right to resort to that dread al- 
ternative to which the first Napoleon resorted in Asia when he found 
the paroles granted by him not respected, and destroy the prisoners 
in his hands. If any of the prisoners brought from Gettysburg, or 
subsequently captured, lost their lives at Andersonville, or any other 
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Southern prison, is it not palpable that the responsibility for their 
deaths rested on Edwin M. Stanton? 

*, . . In consequence of the order, one division commander, 
who fell into our hands, wounded, whom we could have brought off, 
though at the risk of his life, and a large number of other prisoners 
who were paroled (two or three thousand) were returned to duty in 
the Federal-army without exchange, and among them was a colonel, 
who pledged his honor that he would surrender himself and his regi- 
ment (paroled at the same time) if the validity of the parole was not 
recognized by his Government. J. A. 


The desire of the Confederate Government to conduct hostilities 
with whatever amenities belong to modern war was persistently made 
manifest, and the anxiety for the prompt release of captives in con- 
formity with the cartel was intensified by the harrowing evidence of 
our emaciated men, returned from Northern prisons. Our Commis- 
sioner of Exchanges, Robert Ould, had the largest authority given to 
him, and well did he labor to overcome the obstacles opposed to the 
free and fair execution of the cartel, and, failing in that, to bring re- 
lief to the sufferers retained in prisons, both North and South. 

Some of his letters have been published, and his entire correspond- 
ence is said to be, or to have been, in the Bureau of War Records at 
Washington, D. C. On August 17, 1868, he wrote “To the Editors 
of the National Intelligencer” an answer to the ‘‘ many misrepresenta- 
tions ” about the action of the Confederate authorities toward pris- 
oners of war, from which a few extracts are here made: 

“The cartel of exchange bears date July 22, 1862. Its chief pur- 
pose was to secure the delivery of all prisoners of war. 

*To that end the fourth article provided that all prisoners of war 
should be discharged on parcle in ten days after their capture. 
From the date of the cartel until the summer of 1863 the Confeder- 
ate authorities had the excess of prisoners. During the interval, de- 
liveries were made as fast as the Federal Government furnished 
transportation. . . . In the summer of 1863 the Federal author- 
ities insisted upon limiting exchanges to such as were held in contine- 
ment on either side. ‘This I resisted as being in violation of the car- 
tel. Such a construction not only kept in confinement the excess on 
either side, but ignored all paroles which were held by the Confeder- 
ate Government. These were very many, being the paroles of cflicers 
and men who had been released on capture. The Federal Govern- 
ment at that time held few or no paroles.” * 

* Southern Historical Society Papers, p. 125. 
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The advantage thus taken, in violation of the cartel, as soon as the 
excess of prisoners was against us, was resisted until the suffering of 
the prisoners of both belligerents caused the Confederacy to waive 
their just and clearly defined demand ; therefore, on August 10, 1864, 
Colonel Ould wrote to Major Mulford, United States Agent, consenting 
to exchange the prisoners, officer for officer and man for man, and with 
the letter sent a statement of the mortality at Andersonville. The 
proposition, if it had been accepted, would have released all the 
United States prisoners, and the excess, being then of Confederates, 
would, by the shameless violation of the cartel, have remained in 
prison. 

The complications in regard to exchange of prisoners indicated, 
before the end of 1863, the probability of long confinement instead of 
the prompt release contemplated by the cartel. Therefore our Com- 
missioner wrote to the United States Agent of Exchange : 


CONFEDERATE STATES’ WAR DEPARTMENT, 
RICHMOND, VA,, January 24, 1864. 
Masor-Genenat E. A. Hrrencocr, Agent of Exchange. 

“Sm: In view of the present difficulties attending the exchange 
and release of prisoners, I propose that all such on each side shall 
be attended by a proper number of their own surgeons, who, under 
rules to be established, shall be permitted to take charge of their 
health and comfort. 

*T also propose that these surgeons shall act as commissaries, with 
power to receive and distribute such contributions of money, food, 
clothing, and medicines as may be forwarded for the relief of prison- 
ers. I further propose that these surgeons be selected by their own 
governments, and that they shall have full liberty at any and all times, 
through their agents of exchange, to make reports, not only of their 
acts, but of any matters relating to the welfare of prisoners. 

Respectfully, 
Rozerr Ovrp, 
** Agent of Exchange.” 


To this communication no reply of any kind was ever made. When 
it was ascertained that exchanges could not be made either on the basis 
of the cartel, or of ofticer for officer and man for man, I was instructed 
by the Confederate authorities to offer to the United States Govern- 
ment their sick and wounded without requiring any equivalents. 

* Accordingly, in the summer of 1864, I did offer to deliver from 
ten to fifteen thousand of the sick and wounded, at the mouth of the 
Savannah River, without requiring any equivalents, assuring, at the 
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same time, the agent of the United States, General Mulford, that if 
the number for which he might send transports could not readily be 
made up from sick and wounded, I would supply the difference with 
well men. Although this offer was made in the summer of 1864, 
transportation was not sent to the Savannah River until about the 
middle or last of November, and then I delivered as many prisoners 
as could be transported—some thirteen thousand in number, among 
whom were more than five thousand well men. 

‘More than once I urged the mortality at Andersonville as a rea- 
son for haste on the part of the United States authorities. 

“In the summer of 1864, in consequence of certain information 
communicated to me by the Surgeon-General of the Confederate 
States, as to the deficiency of medicines, I offered to make purchases 
of medicines from the United States authorities, to be used exclusively 
for the relief of Federal prisoners. I offered to pay gold, cotton, or 
tobacco for them, and even two or three prices, if required. At the 
game time I gave assurances that the medicines would be used exclu- 
sively in the treatment of Federal prisoners, and moreover agreed, 
on behalf of the Confederate States, if it was insisted on, that such 
medicines might be brought into the Confederate lines by the 
United States surgeons and dispensed by them. To this offer I 
never received any reply. Incredible as this appears, it is strictly 
true.” * 

In the crowded mass of men, gathered from many countries, with- 
out common origin or home, disconsolate and desperate, will any 
self-respecting man claim that a feeble police could enforce such good 
order and discipline as were needful to the health and comfort of the 
prisoners? In our straitened circumstances there was no other 
practicable remedy than liberation by exchange or parole. The first 
had been discontinued by the United States officials ; the last had 
been nullified by the United States War Department order of July 3, 
1863. 

Colonel Ould, on July 26, 1863, wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel Lud- 
low, United States Commissioner of Exchange, thus : 

* Although you have many thousands of our soldiers now in con- 
finement in your prisons, and especially in that horrible hold of death, 
Fort Delaware, you have not, for several weeks, sent us any prisoners. 
During those weeks you have despatched Captain Mulford, with the 
steamer New York, to City Point three or four times without any 
prisoners. . . . I ask you, with no purpose of disrespect, what 
ean you think of this covert attempt to secure the delivery of all your 

* Southern Historical Society Papers, pp. 127-129. 
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prisoners in our hands, without the release of those of ours who are 
languishing in hopeless misery in your prisons and dungeons? . . . 
Ovtp, 
* Commissioner of Exchange.” 


The political and personal friendship of the United States President, 
A. Lincoln, and the Confederate Vice-President, A. H. Stephens, when 
they had been members of the United States Congress, encouraged 
the hope that the latter would be able to arrange with the former 
such measures as would insure the observance of the cartel and other- 
wise promote, as far as practicable, humanity in the existing war. 
On July 2, 1863, Mr. Stephens received full authority, and, with 
entire cointelligence between him and myself, undertook the mis- 
sion to Washington ; but he was stopped by the outer guard. He 
was travelling under a flag of truce; stated in general terms the 
object of his mission, and asked permission to proceed to Washing- 
ton. The officer telegraphed to his Government at Washington, and 
was answered, ‘“‘The request is inadmissible,” etc. There was no 
evidence that President Lincoln was informed of the request, and it 
would be vain to speculate on what might have been. A single para- 
eraph from the letter borne by Mr. Stephens will indicate the general 
object of his mission : 

“ My whole purpose is to place this war on the footing of such as 
are waged by civilized people in modern times, and to divest it of the 
savage character which has been impressed on it by our enemies, in 
spite of all our efforts and protests. War is full enough of unavoid- 
able horrors, under all its aspects, to justify and even to demand of 
any Christian ruler, who may be unhappily engaged in carrying it on, 
to seek to restrict its calamities and to divest it of all unnecessary 
severities.” 

I may here, by way of parenthesis, remark that officers of the Con- 
federacy allowed messages even from prisoners to be sent to me; and, 
in more than one instance, prisoners at the Libby were allowed to 
state their cases in person ; all of which received favorable action. 

To the notice already taken of the efforts, through our Commis- 
sioner of Exchange, to secure the release of prisoners, or, in default of 
that, to have needful supplies sent to such as were kept in confine- 
ment, there is to be added the proposition made by General Lee to 
General Grant, when they commanded the opposing armies on the 
south of the James River, to arrange for the exchange of all the 
prisoners held by the armies of each. General Lee was authorized 
also to offer all the prisoners then held by the Confederacy, if his 
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more limited proposition should be accepted. General Grant de- 
clined the proposition, with a narrow exception, restricting it to such 
as had been captured within the last three days and had not been 
delivered to the Commanding General of Prisoners. As that ofticer 
was at the mouth of the river, in rear of Grant’s intrenchments, was it 
probable that there was a corporal’s guard who had not been deliv- 
ered to him? But, anxious to interpose obstacles to exchange, he in- 
quired whether General Lee proposed to deliver colored troops “ the 
same as white soldiers ;” to which General Lee replied: ‘I intended 
to include all captured soldiers of the United States, of whatever na- 
tion and color, under my control. Deserters from our service, and 
negroes belonging to our citizens, are not considered subjects of ex- 
change, and were not included in my proposition.” That there were 
any of either of the not included class among the prisoners was 
probably purely hypothetical; but the pretence served General Grant 
as an excuse to decline negotiations, and for “ putting the matter of- 
fensively, for the purpose of preventing an exchange,” as he had rec- 
ommended General Butler, his Commissioner of Exchanges, to do. 

That a soldier, bred and educated under the Constitution of the 
United States, should have so great a regard for deserters and “ fu- 
gitives from service or labor” that, lest any of those classes should be 
denied exchange, he would prefer to leave hosts of his fellow-soldiers 
to languish and many of them to die in captivity, was an act which it 
is left for others to denominate. 

The harrowing recitals of the suffering of our men in Northern pris- 
ons, and humane sympathy for the Northern men in Southern pris- 
ons, stimulated our efforts for the release of both, as far as national 
honor would permit. We could not fail to see the duplicity of the 
pretexts employed, and the covert methods used to obstruct the cartel. 
Why, for example, was General Butler selected as a Commissioner of 
Exchange? Not for conscientiousness, certainly. Were there any 
nice questions requiring his greater intelligence and diplomatic skill? 
or was it not that, he being under ban of outlawry by the Confederacy, 
it was assumed that our Commissioner would refuse to recognize 
him? Our zeal overcame all surmountable impediments ; our Com- 
missioner conferred with Commissioner Butler, and reported him 
more just than his superiors, but restricted by orders so as to be 
unable to complete what was agreed upon between them. 

It was when General Lee called to report the failure of his efforts 
to negotiate with General Grant that, appropriate to my expression of 
bitter disappointment, General Lee addressed to me the oft-quoted 
remark: ‘* We have done everything in our power to mitigate the 
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suffering of prisoners, and there is no just cause of further responsi- 
bility on our part.” 

That there were great suffering and mortality in Southern prisons, 
which it grew beyond our power to relieve, we did not deny, but 
urged as a reason for observing the cartel faithfully. 

The assertion that our men in Northern prisons were kindly treated 
and fully supplied, is accepted as the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue ; ag evidence that the authorities dared not confess to the 
people of the North the cruelties, privations, and deaths they were 
mercilessly inflicting on helpless prisoners. 

But while there may be a dark circle around the lamp, its rays may 
penetrate the distance. The sufferings of Confederates in Northern 
prisons attracted notice beyond the seas, and a fund was raised in 
England for their relief. Mr. A. I. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P., a man 
to whom title could not add dignity, wrote to the United States Sec- 
retary as to the application of the fund, and was churlishly answered 
that the “United States Government was rich enough to provide for 
its prisoners, and needed no foreign help.” : 

I could sympathize with an honest pride which would have 
prompted a courteous refusal, if there had been a will keeping pace 
with the vaunted power. 

Yet, again, the sufferings of those prisoners aroused the human- 
ity of the people of Baltimore, who raised a fund and employed an 
agent to distribute it. His published report covers one prison, and 
serves as a specimen of others. John I. Van Allen, of Watkins, 
Schuyler County, N. Y., wrote thus : 

“Late in the fall of 1864, and when the bitter sleets and biting 
frosts of winter had commenced, a relief organization was impro- 
vised by some generous ladies and gentlemen of the city of Balti- 
more for the purpose of alleviating the wants of those confined in 
Elmira prison, where there were then several thousand prisoners. 
. . . As soon as appointed I journeyed to that delightful paradise 
for Confederate prisoners (according to Walker, Tracy, and Platt), 
and stated the object of my visit to the commanding officer, and 
asked to be permitted to go through the prison in order to ascertain 
the wants of the prisoners, with the request that I might distribute 
necessary blankets, clothing, money, medicines, ete. 

“ He treated me with consideration and kindness, and informed me 
that they were very destitute of clothing and blankets ; that not one- 
half of them had even a single blanket ; and that many were nearly 
naked, the most of them having been captured during the hot sum- 
mer months with no other than thin cotton clothes, which in most 
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instances were in tatters. Yet he stated that he could not allow me 
to enter the prison gate or administer relief, as an order of the War 


Department rendered him powerless. I then asked him to telegraph 
the facts to the War Department and ask a revocation or modifica- 
tion of the order ; which he did ; and two or three days were thus 
consumed by me in fruitless endeavor to procure the poor privilege 
of carrying out the designs of the Good Samaritans at Baltimore who 
were seeking to alleviate, in a measure, the wants of the poor sufferers 


who were then dying off like rotten sheep from cold and exposure. 
The officer in command was an army officer, and his heart nearly 


bled for those poor sufferers ; and I know he did all in his power to 
aid me; but his efforts were fruitless to assist me to put a single coat 


on the back of a sufferer. The brutal Stanton was inexorable to all 
my entreaties, and turned a deaf ear to the tale of their sufferings, 

. . The nearest I could get to the poor skeletons confined in that 
prison was a tower built by some speculator in an adjoining field 
. across the way from the prison-pen, for which privilege a money con- 
sideration was exacted and paid. On taking a position upon this 
tower what a sight of misery and squalor was presented! My heart 
was made sick, and I blushed for my country—more because of the 
inhumanity there depicted. Nearly all of the many thousands there 
were in dirty rags. The rain was pouring, and thousands were with- 
out shelter, standing in the mud in their bare feet, with clothes in tat- 
ters, of the most unsubstantial material, without blankets. I tell the 


truth, and Mr, Charles ©. B, Watkins dare not deny it, when I say 


these men suffered bitterly for the want of clothing, blankets, and 
other necessaries. Iwas denied the privilege of covering their naked- 
ness.” * 

Bad as no doubt were the scenes at Andersonville, the difference of 
climate forbade such scenes as were presented in the black, wintry 


locations where our poorly clad men were confined. 

It has not been my purpose to illustrate the need for the brother 
first to cast out the beam from his own eye, and I therefore will only 
make another extract from a paper on Elmira because that prison has 
been most extolled. A United States medical officer wrote to the 
editor of the New York World: 

“Sm: I beg herewith (after having carefully gone through the va- 
rious documents in my possession pertaining to the matter) to for- 
ward to you the following statistics and facts of the mortality of the 
Rebel prisoners in the Northern prisons, more particularly at that of 
Elmira, N. Y., where I served as one of the medical officers for many 


* Letter, Southern Historical Society Papers, p. 294. 
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months. I found, on commencement of my duties at Elmira, about 
eleven thousand Rebel prisoners, fully one-third of whom were under 
medical treatment for diseases principally owing to an improper diet, 
a want of clothing, necessary shelter, and bad surrounding ; the dis- 
eases were consequently of the following nature: scurvy, diarrhcea, 
pneumonia, and the various branches of typhoid, all superinduced by 
the causes, more or less, aforementioned. . . . Here I may note 


that, owing to a general order from the Government to vaccinate the 


prisoners, my opportunities were ample to observe the effects of spu- 
rious and diseased matter, and there is no doubt in my mind but that 
syphilis was engrafted in many instances ; ugly and horrible ulcers 
and eruptions of a characteristic nature were, alas, too frequent and 
obvious to be mistaken, Small-pox cases were crowded in such a 
manner that it was an impossibility for the surgeon to treat his pa- 
tients individually; they actually lay so adjacent that the simple 
movement of one of them would cause his neighbor to ery out in ag- 
ony of pain. The confluent and malignant type prevailed to such an 
extent, and of such a nature, that the body would frequently be found 
one continuous scab. 

“The diet and other allowances by the Government for the use of 
the prisoners were ample, yet the poor unfortunates were allowed to 


starve ; but why? is the query which I will allow your readers to in- 
fer, and to draw conclusions therefrom. Out of the number of pris- 


oners, as before mentioned, over three thousand of them now lie 


buried in the cemetery located near the camp for that purpose ; a 
mortality equal, if not greater than that of any prison in the South. 
At Andersonville, as Iam well informed by brother officers who en- 
dured confinement there, as well as by the records at Washington, the 


mortality was 12,000 out of, say, about 40,000 prisoners. . 


“How faithfully these regulations were carried out at Elmira is 
shown by the following statement of facts : The sick in hospitals were 
curtailed in every respect (fresh vegetables and other anti-scorbuties 
were dropped from the list); the food scant, crude, and unfit ; medi- 
cine so badly dispensed that it was a farce for the medical man to 
prescribe. At large, in the camp, the prisoner fared still worse ; a 
slice of bread and salt meat was given him for his breakfast; a poor, 
hatched-up, concocted cup of soup, so called, and a slice of miserable 
bread, was all he could obtain for his coming meal; and hundreds of 
sick, who could in nowise obtain medical aid, died ‘unknelled, un- 
coftined, and unknown.’ ” * 

It must be conceded that the Northern States are more generally 

* Southern Historical Society Papers, pp. 296-298, 
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healthy than the Southern. Then, with equal means and care in pro- 
viding for the prisoners, it follows that the rate of mortality should 
have been as the salubrity of the country. It may be presumed that 
all were “for duty” when captured, and that the average of the 
wounded among the prisoners was about the same, and therefore, that 
all were in a condition to be benefited by rest and proper treatment 
in a favorable locality. What was the result? According to the re- 
ports of the United States War Department the relative numbers of 
prisoners and deaths were, in round numbers : 


United States’ prisoners held by Confederacy........... ...-. 270,000 
Confederate States’ prisoners held by United States...... e+e+. 220,000 
United States’ prisoners died in Confederate hands............ 22,000 
Confederate States’ prisoners died in United States’ hands..... 26,000 


From this it appears that the Confederates, with an excess of 50,- 
000 prisoners, had 4,000 fewer deaths. This should not have been the 
case even if the means of providing for them had been only equal ; but 
in every material respect—in food, in clothing, in shelter, in medicine, 
in surgical instruments, and all which free commerce contributes—the 
North had greatly the advantage. Only one element remains to ac- 
count for the difference—ecare for the defenceless ; and this, in the 
depths of our destitution, never ceased, as the world will appreciate 
whenever impartial history shall render the justice which contempo- 
raneous prejudice and passion have denied. 

I may be allowed to have fairly understood the character of our 
people, and will cite an instance to prove what the estimate was. At 
the close of the “seven days’ battles” around Richmond, much of 
which I saw, my order congratulating the army on its victory over 
superior numbers contained these words: “ You are fighting for all 
that is dearest to man ; and though opposed to a foe who disregards 
many of the usages of civilized war, your humanity to the wounded 
and to the prisoners was the fit and crowning glory to your valor.” 

In the devastating raids to which the South was subjected supplies 
became, in the latter part of the war, so deficient that our soldiers 
received only reduced rations, and the allowance to the prisoners was 
in like manner, but in no larger amount, reduced. The hospitals for 
soldiers and prisoners were kept on the same footing, and both suf- 
fered because medicines were made contraband of war. We did not 
clothe the ragged, neither had we boasted of our ability to do so. 

Learning that our men, in the frigid locations where they were 
confined, had suffered to the extreme of freezing, a proposition was 
made, in October, 1864, for permission to export, through a block- 
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ading squadron, cotton to be invested in supplies for those sufferers 
in Northern prisons. With several conditions, such as that the cot- 
ton should be sent to New York and the goods purchased there, the 
proposition was accepted ; but its execution was vexatiously delayed 
until the officer, Brigadier-General Beall, a paroled prisoner, moved 
by the exigency of the case, commenced arrangements to make the 
purchases in anticipation of the cotton, when he was ordered to be 
confined, and so remained until the cotton arrived. The proceeds of 
one thousand bales did not suftice for all the pressing needs of the pris- 
oners, and a request was made to allow five hundred additional to be 
used in like manner ; but the application shared the fat of many pre- 
vious humane proposals. Will not the repeated assertion, that all 
sufficient supplies were furnished by the United States authorities to 
Confederates, when prisoners, be finally silenced by these proofs, by 
the death-rate, and by the agreement that we might send necessary 
clothing, blankets, and provisions to our men in Northern prisons ? 
By an arrangement made in November, 1864, General Hays, of the 
United States Army, with such assistants as he required, distributed 
among the captives in Southern prisons whatever was needful; and, 
though the mild climate did not demand haste because of the ap- 
proach of winter, all practicable aid was given to him ; but our agent, 
General Beall, met such obstacles as only the War Department could 
interpose, with consequent delays cruelly injurious to the prisoners 
suffering in the icy North. In the matter of prisoners throughout 
the war, the Confederacy did less than it would, but the best it 
could ; and in return received the worst which could be meted out to 
it. Jor example, after General Hays had completed the distribution 
to the prisoners at the South, and when General Beall had but com- 
menced the distribution to those at the North, he received notice that 
Secretary Stanton proposed at that stage of the proceeding to stop 
distribution, and was only prevented by the stern refusal of General 
Grant to allow the agreement he had made to be broken. Whether 
or not the report was entirely accurate, the fact of its currency and 
the army source from which it was received gave it significance. 
Returning to the special subject of this article, the prison at 
Andersonville, attention is invited to the care taken, in burying the 
dead, to mark the grave of each with a head-board bearing a number 
corresponding to one on the hospital register, where the fullest pos- 
sible record was to be found of the deceased. Dr. R. R. Stevenson, 
Hospital Surgeon, in the Appendix to his work entitled “ The South- 
ern Side; or, Andersonville Prison,” gives the long, sad list of the 


dead, their corps, date, and number, from which the grave of any 
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except the few whose names were unknown can be found. To mark 
the graves under then existing embarrassments was, at least, humane ; 
and further on, in the same Appendix, may be found additional evi- 
dence of kindness shown to the commissioned officers confined at Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., both by General Winder and Mr. James G. Gibbs, the 
latter claiming to have lost a very large sum of money through his 
unrequited sympathy. 

The Hon. A. H. Stephens, in his ‘‘ Constitutional View of the War 
between the States,” in referring to the charge of cruelty to prisoners, 
made “at the North against Mr. Davis and the Confederate author- 
ities,” writes as follows: “The efforts which have been so indus- 
triously made to fix the odium of cruelty and barbarity upon him 
and other high officials under the Confederate Government, in the 
matter of prisoners, in the face of all the facts, constitute one of the 
boldest and baldest attempted outrages upon the truth of history 
which has ever been essayed.” 

As proof of the position of the Confederate Administration and the 
temper of the people it represented, extracts from messages to the 
Congress are here introduced : 

“Tn the meantime a systematic and concerted effort has been made 
to quiet the complaints in the United States of those relatives and 
friends of the prisoners in our hands, who are unable to understand 
why the cartel is not executed in their favor, by the groundless asser- 
tion that we are the parties who refuse compliance. Attempts are 
also made to shield themselves from the execration excited by their 
own odious treatment of our officers and soldiers, now captive in their 
hands, by misstatements, such as that the prisoners held by us are 
deprived of food. To this last accusation the conclusive answer has 
been made that, in accordance with our law and the general orders of 
the department, the rations of the prisoners are precisely the same 
in quantity and quality as those served out to our own gallant sol- 
diers in the field, and which have been found sufficient to support 
them in their arduous campaign, while it is not pretended by the 
enemy that they treat prisoners by the same generous rule. By an 
indulgence, perhaps unprecedented, we have even allowed the pris- 
oners in our hands to be supplied by their friends at home with com- 
forts not enjoyed by the men who captured them in battle.” * 

‘“The prisoners held by us, in spite of human care, are perishing 
from the inevitable effects of imprisonment and the home-sickness 
produced by the hopelessness of release from confinement. The 
spectacle of their suffering augments our longing desire to relieve 
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from similar trials our brave men who have spent so many months in 
a cruel and useless confinement. . . .”* 

The Confederate Congress, actuated by reports of bad treatment 
of prisoners, appointed a committee to inquire and report fully on 
the facts in regard to Southern prisons, and, as far as they could be 
learned, in regard to the Northern prisons also. By laborious inyves- 
tigation a large amount of testimony was collected, and a report was 
made in February, 1865. This mass of valuable evidence, by both 
Federals and Confederates, was destroyed in the conflagration of 
Richmond, but the report was preserved and may be found at page 
241 and following of Dr. R. R. Stevenson’s book. It is too long for 
insertion here, but a few extracts will indicate the value of the report. 

The committee fix upon the United States Congress Report, No. 67, 
and upon the “sanitary” publication the character of sensational 
fiction. They specially notice the statements about the prisoners 
sent from Richmond to Annapolis and Baltimore in Aprii, 1864, as 
follows : 

“The Federal authorities, in violation of the cartel, having for a 
long time refused exchange of prisoners, finally consented to a partial 
exchange of the sick and wounded on both sides. Accordingly, a 
number of such prisoners were sent from the hospitals in Richmond. 
General directions had been given that none shoukl be sent except 
those who might be expected to endure the removal and passage with 
safety to their lives ; but in some cases the surgeons were induced to 
depart from this rule by the entreaties of some officers and men in 
the last stages of emaciation, suffering not only with excessive debil- 
ity, but with ‘ nostalgia,’ or home-sickness, whose cases were regarded 
as desperate, and who could not live if they remained, and might 
possibly improve if carried home. Thus it happened that some very 
sick and emaciated men were carried to Annapolis, but their illness 
was not the result of ill-treatment or neglect. Such cases might be 
found in any large hospital, North or South. They might even be 
found in private families, where the sufferer would be surrounded by 
every comfort that love could bestow. Yet these are the cases 
which, with hideous violation of decency, the Northern committee 
have paraded in pictures and photographs. They have taken their 
own sick and enfeebled soldiers, have stripped them naked, have 
exposed them before a Daguerrean apparatus, have pictured every 
shrunken limb and muscle, and all for the purpose, not of relieving 
their sufferings, but of bringing a false and slanderous charge against 
the South. 

* Message, May 2, 1864. 
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“The evidence is overwhelming that the illness of these [Federal] 
prisoners was not the result of ill-treatment and neglect. The testi- 
mony of Surgeons Semple and Spence, of Assistant Surgeons Tinsley, 
Marriott, and Miller, and of the Federal prisoners E. P. Dalrymple, 
George Henry Brown, and Freeman B. Teague, ascertains this to the 
satisfaction of every candid mind.” 

The committee having adduced conclusive testimony of suffering in 
Northern prisons, far exceeding anything known in the South, unavoid- 
ably great as the latter was acknowledged to have been, then, referr- 
ing to the inappropriate motto of the Sanitary Commission, borrowed 
from. our compassionate Redeemer, addressed to them these words : 

* The cruelties inflicted on our prisoners at the North may well 
justify us in applying to the Sanitary Commission the stern words of 
the Divine Teacher: ‘Thou hypocrite! cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye.’” 

The United States House of Representatives subsequently organ- 
ized a committee “to investigate the treatment of Union prisoners in 
Southern prisons.” Colonel Ould, our Commissioner of Exchange, in 
a letter addressed to the editors of the National Intelligencer, wrote: 

“ After the appointment of the committee, the Hon. Mr. Shanks, 
of Indiana, being its chairman, I wrote to the Hon. Charles A. El- 
dridge and the Hon. Mr. Mungen (the latter being a member of 
the committee) some of the facts herein detailed. Both of these gen- 
tlemen made an effort to extend the authority of the committee, 
so that it might inquire into the truth of the matters which I had 
alleged. All these attempts were frustrated by the radical majority, 
although several of the party voted to extend the inquiry.” 

Why was the inquiry limited? Did doubt and dread warn the 
committee against looking behind the screen? Or was the object to 
allow the imagination to run with loose rein, accompanied only by the 
swiftest witnesses? Tit means to conceal truth and foster discord ! 

If, in discussing the conduct of the Confederacy toward prisoners, 
there have been noticeable digressions from the subject of Anderson- 
ville prison aud its dependencies, these have been made no further 
than seemed to me useful in connection with the subject, and cer- 
tuinly from no purpose to rekindle dying embers. 

Fraternal attraction caused the States, after the war for Indepen- 
dence, to form amore perfect Union. To preserve the union of hearts, 
there must be mutual respect, and to this end, if alienation disturb 
the proper relation, there should be frank explanation, prompt repa- 
‘ation, and abiding cointelligence. 
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Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since war between the 
States ceased. Has the prejudice fed on the passions of that period 
ceased with the physical strife? Shall it descend from sire to son, 
hardened by its transmission? Or shall it be destroyed by the full 
development of the truth, the exposure of the guilty, and the vindi- 
cation of the innocent ? 

JEFFERSON Davis. 

BEAUVOIR, December 10, 1888. 


MEUM ET TUUM. 


On, say not that my life is spent in vain, 
Because in this gay garden of a brain 
I tend such gaudy troops of butterflies: 
Do they not traverse the expectant air, 
Flushing a sombre shadow here and there 
With the soft splendor of their changing dyes ? 


This is my world: you have a world as well, 

Where all your boasted hopes and projects dwell ; 
But are my butterflies more false than they ? 

You close your eyes; this outer world is gone. 

Should I close mine my inner world shines on, 
Now, which the more substantial ?—tell me, pray. 


Far, far beyond this darkness and this light, 

Are there not realms of neither day nor night— 
Realities that are so finely spun 

They hold their way outside all fields of space, 

Where ether’s self has no abiding-place— 
Eternities, beyond the latest sun ? 


But facts and fancies in one loom are wrought ; 
In truth they are the warp and woof of thought, 
So that this mystic web of life may be 
Whate’er we choose to make it, through and through, 
My facts may be chimeras unto you, 
And yours may be chimeras unto me. 


Then, seeing that we both have here a case, 
Shall we not look the question in the face, 
And meet it squarely, now, just where we stand? 
No precedence to either can belong ; 
We're brothers in the right and in the wrong. 
Come, let us end the matter. Here’s my hand. 
James McCarron. 
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1863. 


Ir was after long resistance and many refusals that old Neil 
Erskine yielded to his son’s cherished wish to go to sea, and gave 
his consent to the boy’s making a voyage in one of his uncle’s ships. 
Perhaps Mr. Erskine would not have given way even then; but the 
war was raging—it was in 63 that George left home—and he was in 
hourly dread that his only son might be drawn for the army. The 
old man was not unpatriotic, but he was a citizen of the United 
States by adoption only, and he loved his own flesh and blood better 
than any country. 

George called at his father’s office in the forenoon—he was to 
leave for Boston in the evening to join his ship—and the two had 
a long and serious talk together. . Mr. Erskine had invented an 
errand for Caleb Simmonds, the young man who was studying law 
in his office and who was the only clerk needed in a country prac- 
tice. The lawyer would have no intrusion on his last interview 
with his son. But when the time came for George to return home 
the old man rose to accompany him. He could not say good-bye 
just yet. 

“1 had hoped you would have succeeded me in this business, 
George,” he said, “but it’s not to be. That will go to Caleb 
Simmonds now—a bright young man, very intelligent, very willing, 
and with a natural aptitude for the law. The house won’t suffer in 
his hands.” 

‘* No, father,” answered George ; “ I’m sure he’ll do more with it 
than I should ever have done.” 

‘You'll be comfortable, though—I mean your mother and 
sister—for I look to you to make your own way in the profession 
you have chosen. See here; if anything were to happen me—” 
and the old lawyer unlocked the safe and pointed at a particular 
drawer. 

‘Their fortune is there, eh?” said the young man. 

“Theirs, and yours, of course, if you need it.” Mr. Erskine 
opened the drawer and drew out a package. ‘*‘ Government bonds, 
George, thirty thousand dollars’ worth, with twenty years to run 
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and drawing six per cent interest. The old Union is having a 
hard fight for it, but she’s bound to win, and those bonds are as 
good as gold. Mark my words, George : just as good as gold.” 

‘<1 don’t doubt it, sir,” answered the young fellow. 

“ There they are, and there they'll stay,” said Mr. Erskine, clos- 
ing and locking the safe. ‘If I’m not here when you come back— 
Oh, I’m an old man, and a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope isn’t 
made in a day,” he hastened to add in reply to his son’s unspoken 
protest. “If anything should happen me, there’s enough, along 
with the home, to make your mother and Maggie comfortable.” 

** And haven’t you told mother?” asked George. 

‘“No. I never talk business with women. Time enough to tell 
her if anything should happen ; but I speak to you now, as you 
mayn’t be here when I’m— Come, George ; it’s time you were home. 
I'll walk down street with you.” 

Partings may be deferred, but they are not to be avoided. 
Little Maggie scarcely realized that her brother was going so 
far away; but Mrs, Erskine’s heart yearned over her first-born, 
and her husband’s eyes were misty as he strove to cut the scene 
short. 

“My boy, my boy !” wailed the poor mother. “I can’t help it, 
Neil; he is just what you were when I first knew you. Look at 
that picture.” 

Father and son were standing in the hall, their hands joined in a 
last close clasp, and directly over their heads hung the half-length 
portrait of a young man. It was a picture of Neil Erskine, painted 
for « wedding-gift some five-and-twenty years before, and it was 
like him still. But far more it resembled George, whose strongly 
marked features and momentarily grave expression seemed to live 
again in the canvas over his head, At other times the likeness 
might have been less noticeable, for George’s prevailing tone was 
one of gay good-humor, and Neil Erskine had always been a grave, 
“dour” man, as the phrase ran in his north-of-Ireland home. But 
just now, when the grief of parting with those he loved cast its 
shadow alike on face and heart, the son’s resemblance to the father 

ras striking, and his resemblance to the portrait more striking still, 
despite the strange quaint cut of the obsolete garments of a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Neil glanced wp and saw the likeness. 

‘Well, Margaret, you have me here, and this picture will serve 
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us to remember George by—not that we’ll need it, boy ; not that 
we'll need it.” 

A hurried grasp of the hand, a last lingering kiss—of such are 
partings made. Mr. Erskine walked slowly back to his office 
through the less-frequented streets. His head was bent, and his 
expression was darker and ‘‘dourer” than ever. Mrs. Erskine 
drew her little girl on her knee and pressed her close to her 
breast, as if she was conscious of a void there and so sought to 
fill it. 


186s. 


The weeks rolled away and grew into months, the slow months 
passed into years, and the suffering country drew a breath of relief 
as it read of Lee’s surrender and realized that it had emerged from 
the life-and-death grapple victorious. But to the Erskine family 
came no good tidings. Every day in passing dealt a blow at hope ; 
for in all these months, in all these years, there had been no news 
of George’s ship. And at last expectation, which sustains itself so 
marvellously in loving hearts, was fairly starved out, for reason 
could no longer afford it a crumb to feed upon. The “ Flying 
Cloud” had sailed away from Boston harbor one fine autumn 
morning, and had thenceforth vanished from human eyes, and in 
five years no hint of her fate had reached the anxious ones at 
home. 

Those five years weighed heavily on Neil Erskine, He was a man 
of close, self-contained nature, and few guessed how he suffered, 
But every one saw the gray head growing grayer and bending lower, 
and whispers went round that the old man was taking George’s 
death very hardly. 

He ceased to be as regular in his attendance at the office as had 

5 

been his wont, and as the time passed he came to lean more on 
Caleb Simmonds. The young clerk was quick and intelligent, as 
his employer had said, and now that the practice rested mainly on 
his shoulders he developed a surprising aptitude for business. He 
had been a pale, dark, studious youth when George went away, and 
he grew up into a pale, dark, hard-working man. He was a man 
with a purpose. He had left his country home to enter My. 
Erskine’s office with a firm determination to get on, and he was ful- 
filling his destiny. By and by a second purpose took shape in his 
life, and it came in this wise. 


II. 
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One gloomy autumn morning—the fifth anniversary of George’s 
farewell—Mr. Erskine did not leave home, and Caleb Simmonds 
came down in the afternoon with some papers which called for the 
lawyer’s personal attention. Maggie Erskine was in the garden as 
the young man passed through it. She was standing among the 
rose-bushes, snipping off the dead leavesand doing all in her power 
to postpone, as far as appearance went, the advent of winter. Very 
dainty and pretty she looked, robed in some dark clinging material, 
with her fair hair and blue eyes, and the flush called up by the east 
wind mantling on her cheek. Maggie was just sixteen. Caleb 
had known her for many years, and had admired her as a child. 
Somehow, as he looked at her that day, he realized for the first time 
that she was a woman, and a very lovely woman. Nothing in his 
manner testified to his altered feelings ; he stopped and spoke a few 
commonplace words as he was accustomed to do whenever he saw 
her, and then he passed on and entered the house. But he took a 
strange emotion with him; he loved Maggie Erskine, and from that 
moment a new purpose entered his life. He resolved that this 
pretty, fair-haired girl should be his wife. 


1873. 

Still the years rolled on. Hope had long since died in the 
Erskine household. There George was but a memory ; to the little 
world in which he had once moved he was still less—he was for- 
gotten as if he had never been. Caleb Simmonds had grown to 
be the old man’s right hand. It was understood that when Mr. 
Erskine died—and none believed that he could last much longer— 
Caleb should take over the business. So he went on, never losing 
sight of the two purposes of his life: to succeed, and to win the 
girl he loved, 

Five years did not seem to advance him much towards the latter 
object ; timid attention, determined wooing, alike left Maggie light- 
hearted and fancy-free, and, if anything, she was less friendly as 
a woman to her father’s partner than she had been as a child. 
Caleb was the old man’s partner now, and he brought to his court- 
ship the same qualities that had advanced him in his business—a 
singular combination of nervous energy and quiet, resolute 
patience before which many an obstacle had vanished. But the 
young girl’s heart, untouched by any passion save an idolatrous 
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love for her mother, remained a fortress impregnable to all ad- 
vances. Neither crafty siege nor furious assault made any im- 
pression there. 

Caleb Simmonds, shrewd and practical as he was, grew super- 
stitious in his hopeless wooing. In his evening strolls among the 
country lanes he would pluck great ox-eyed daisies, and shredding 
away their petals one by one, he would put to each the question : 
**She loves me?” **She loves me not?” He would feel elated or 
despondent according to the answer returned by the last silvery leaf- 
let on the stem. He would curiously observe the new moon, and 
draw his augury from the side on which it happened to appear. If 
he saw it over his right shoulder, all was well; if over his left he 
would remain gloomy and downeast for a week. The truth was 
that the pushing young lawyer had a strong undercurrent of super- 
stition in his nature. He attached much importance to signs and 
omens ; he had all a gambler’s faith in luck ; and he believed that 
dreams came to mortals fraught with the wisdom of another world. 
But Maggie never suspected this, nor would it have made any differ- 
ence-if she had. She was a sensible girl, thoroughly healthy in 
mind and body, and when she thought of Caleb at all, it was to wish 
that he would not keep sending her little presents of fruit, flowers, 
music, ete., which she could not refuse, and pressing her with invi- 
tations to walk or to drive, which she could refuse, and generally 
did. 

Caleb returned to the office one rainy autumn afternoon in 1873 
with a cloud on his brow and a black devil in his heart. There had 
been a pressure of work, and Mr. Erskine had come down to busi- 
ness that morning and remained all day. Simmonds had taken 
advantage of the lunck-hour to run up to the house—this was a fre- 
quent practice of his—and indulge himself in a few minutes’ chat 
with Maggie. Fortune had seemed to smile on him; his direct 
earnestness had broken down the girl’s guard, or else that skill of 
fence had deserted her with which she had generally managed to 
keep her admirer at a distance. Circumstances favored Caleb, and 
with characteristic promptitude he had taken advantage of them. 
He had told Maggie all his hopes, fears, desires, and ambitions, and 
had asked her to be his wife. The girl had met him with an un- 
hesitating, uncompromising refusal—such a refusal as leaves no 
room for doubt—and now he returned to the office with his heart 
full of bitterness and with unuttered curses in his mouth. 

Still he was far from despairing. In such a nature as Caleb’s, 
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buoyed up on the one side by overweening self-confidence, and on 
the other by the sanctions of a half-acknowledged superstition, 
there is no room for despair. He fancied he had made a false 
move, and in consequence was angry with himself, with his opponent, 
with the whole world; but he was far from acknowledging that he 
had lost the game. He told himself that he would have to retrace 
his steps and begin all over again; but if he had a virtue, it was 
patience, and the prospect did not appall him. Gradually, as he 
walked, the dark shadow passed from his face, his eyes looked up- 
ward, and his lips moved as if he registered a vow, and the arm that 
swung at his side stiffened, and the hand clenched with a gesture of 
determination. So he entered the office, and found Neil Erskine 
lying face downward on the carpet—dead. 


IV. 
1878. 


The Erskines, mother and daughter, lived in a small cottage 
just outside the town. ‘The pittance they derived from the rent of 
the old house was all they had to exist upon, and the most rigid 
economy was a necessity of their daily lives. All this was a sur- 
prise to the neighbors at first, for the impression had prevailed that 
Neil Erskine was a well-to-do man, and the income from his pro- 
fession, judged by country standards, had certainly been large. 
Therefore no small blame was attached to the dead man’s memory 
because he had left wife and child so poorly provided for. Many 
condolences, carrying the sting of this censure more or less con- 
cealed, were offered to the widow and her daughter. But both Mrs. 
Erskine and Maggie were loyal to their dead, and received the insult- 
ing sympathy of the village with so much disdainful pride that the 
local gossips sheered off affrighted, and in time it came to pass that 
the two women were left pretty much to themselves. 

There was one, indeed, who remained constant and whose atten- 
tions never wavered. Caleb Simmonds had taken over the old 
lawyer's practice. He rented the same office, and had purchased 
the furniture and fixtures from the widow at a liberal valuation. 
Every one agreed that Caleb had behaved very handsomely, and his 
conduct was placed in contrast with ‘*the beggarly pride” of the 
Erskines, very much to the disadvantage of the latter. And Neil’s 
suecessor had pushed on and prospered. ‘The business was more 
extensive than it had ever been in the old man’s lifetime; but men 
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marvelled to see the rising lawyer daily growing more morose, more 
silent, more secretive. 

Caleb Simmonds had two purposes in his life, and though one 
was in a fair way of attainment, the other looked more hopeless 
thanever. From passive indifference Maggie’s attitude had changed 
toopenavyersion. She disliked the man, and did not scruple to let him 
see it. Shortly after her father’s death, and as soon as she recog- 
nized that life would henceforward be a battle with poverty, Maggie 
had endeavored to secure a position as school-teacher in her native 
town. She was unsuccessful; nor was she long in learning that the 
powerful influence of Simmonds had been thrown against her. The 
motive for this unfriendly act was plain enough to the girl. Caleb 
desired to keep the Erskines in a dependent position, believing that 
his suit could find no better ally than their poverty, unless it were 
their destitution. 

Perhaps he reasoned rightly ; he was a shrewd man, and little 
careful in his choice of the road by which he advanced to his ob- 
ject. But the first result of his interference was a stormy scene 
with the girl, in which she expressed her opinion of his conduct in 
terms that more than once laced his pale cheek with scarlet, and 
she ended by forbidding him ever to speak to her again. Such a 
command to a man of Caleb’s character was just as effectual as a 
blockade in war-time, and no more so, As long as Maggie could 
keep out of his way her wishes were respected; but whenever they 
met he urged his suit as warmly as ever, and ignored alike her pro- 
hibitions and her coldness. 

Caleb’s patience was wonderful. Ten years had passed since he 
first recognized that Maggie Erskine had grown from a child into a 
woman—she was six-afid-twenty now ; ten years, during which the 
lawyer had bent every energy of a firm will and a subtle brain to 
the execution of one project, and success seemed farther away than 
ever. At first she had met him with quiet indifference ; now she 
repelled him with positive dislike; and yet he swore to himself that 
he would win her yet. But patience was characteristic of the man. 
Cheered by an occasional dream, exalted by some happy omen, he 
never wavered in his course, but kept on, as unswerving as fate, 
toward the goal he had set himself. 

Caleb Simmonds sat in his one room in the shabby lodgings he 
had never quitted since he arrived, a poor lawyer’s clerk, with his 
way in the world to make. He sat idly with his hands before him, 
but his thoughts were busy. Mrs. Erskine was failing fast, and 
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Caleb knew it. He had that very day seen the doctor who attended 
her, and had received his latest report. The old lady’s lungs were 
weak ; another New England winter might prove fatal. Her one 
chance lay in a change of climate, and the doctor had insisted on 
her going south without delay. Caleb rubbed his hands softly, and 
a smile flitted over his sallow face. The Erskines were poor; re- 
moval meant money, and where could they find it? Obviously they 
could look only to him, and he was prepared to advance all that was 
necessary—at a price, Maggie adored her mother. Caleb had seen 
many proofs of the affection that knit the widow and orphan to- 
gether, and gave them strength enough to fight the hard battle of 
their lonely lives uncomplainingly to the end. Could Maggie hesi- 
tate when it was a question of her mother’s life? Caleb believed 
not, and he was_a good judge of human nature. 

So far his reverie was agreeable, but other thoughts soon intruded. 
He had dreamed the night before, and with Simmonds dreams were 
not empty visions to be dismissed with the darkness that gave them 
birth. ‘They haunted his waking hours and sensibly influenced his 
conduct. The dream that was now disquieting him had been singu- 
larly vivid, and a long day’s work had not weakened its impression. 
Old Neil Erskine—dead and in his grave five years ago—had come in 
the silent hush of the lonesome night. He had reproached his sue- 
cessor with the poverty and sufferings of the widow and orphan. 
He had threatened—Simmonds shuddered as he recalled the threats 
—and he had pointed at that tin box which had lain so long at 
Caleb’s bed-head, and which no eyes but his own had ever seen 
opened. The lawyer set his lips hard together as he went over the 
details of his vision. Then he snuffed his solitary candle, and, em- 
boldened by the movement and the increased light, he took up the 
tin box, set it on the table before him, and unlocked it. 

He took out a thick packet of papers—government bonds of the issue 
of 1863—and told them over. They represented thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Then he opened the box to replace them, but did not do so, 
A new idea had occurred to him. 

Why should he keep these bonds in his bedroom any longer? 
Perhaps it was to their presence he owed his uncomfortable dream— 
not the first by many that had visited him during the last five 
years. He could not afford to return them to their rightful owners: 
That was not to be thought of. In the first place, it would be im- 
possible to account for their production at this late day, and then 
he felt that his sole chance of winning Maggie lay in the girl's 
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poverty. Even the pecuniary sacrifice was not to be lightly made, 
No; evidently the bonds must remain in his possession. 

There never had been any suspicion. Caleb had judged the old 
man’s character aright when he concluded that Mrs. Erskine had 
been given no hint of the existence of this fortune. But indeed 
the theft had involved little risk. ‘To Simmonds it had fallen to 
wind up the estate, and if any question had arisen about the bonds 
at the moment, he had only to produce them. But Neil Erskine 
had evidently taken no one into his confidence during his days of 
comparative health, and the end had come so suddenly. Heart- 
disease had stricken the old man down at his desk, and he had died 
instantly and died alone. For five years Caleb had kept the bonds 
and drawn the interest, and no breath of suspicion had touched 
him. Ie would be a fool, so he told himself, to let the money go. 

But it would be more sensible to keep the property at the office, 
in the safe—more sensible and more secure; and perhaps the re- 
moyal of the treasure would free him from other annoyances—those 
midnight visits from the dead man w hich of late had become so 
horribly frequent. 

Caleb Simmonds placed the bonds in his breast-pocket, restored 
the empty box to its place, and blew out the candle. Then he left 
the house and went directly to his office. 

It was very late, and he met no one in the streets. They were 
dark and lonely; there was no gas in the secluded, old-fashioned 
town. Caleb, on reaching the office, had some difficulty in lighting 
the lamp, and when lit it burned dimly and gave a poor light. 
Evidently the boy had neglected to fill it that day, and the oil was 
low. But it did not signify. Simmonds had light enough for his 
purpose. He unlocked the safe and placed the bonds in a drawer. 
He was obliged to remove some other papers to make room, but 
they were papers of little consequence. He could lock them up in 
his desk. 

He was engaged in putting the documents away, reading the in- 
dorsements on each as he did so, and inwardly complaining at the 
feebleness of the light, when he fancied he he ard a step in the pass- 
age outside. He looked up quickly, remembering, as he did so, 
that he had not closed the street-door when he entered. The step 
came on along the hall—a slow, heavy step—the swinging door was 
pushed open, and someone entered. 

Caleb gave one swift glance, and a scream of agony rose to his lips 
and froze there. All the blood in his body seemed forced back to 
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his heart, and he was struck with a chill like the chill of death. 
Inch by inch, as the intruder advanced, Caleb drew back into the 
shadow. The action was purely mechanical, for of voluntary move- 
ment he was incapable. He could not even close his eyes or raise 
his hand to his face to shut out the vision. All the functions of 
life seemed paralyzed. He was not conscious that he breathed. 

For the step that he had heard in the hall had reminded him of 
the step of his old employer; the figure that crossed the dim office 
was the figure of Neil Erskine, and the face was the face of the 
dead man. 

This was no vision, as Caleb well knew. ‘There was none of the 
hazy indistinctness which had filmed over even the most vivid of 
his dreams. ‘This was Neil Erskine as he had looked in life. 

The same tall, spare, bowed figure, the same strongly marked 
features, accentuated by a deathly pallor ; the same long gray hair; 
the same man that Caleb’s own eyes had seen lying dead and rigid 
on the very floor—ay, on the very spot whereon he was walking 
now. 

The apparition crossed the office straight to the open safe. It 
drew out the drawer in which Simmonds had a moment before 
placed the bonds. It removed the package and ran the securities 
over as if to verify the amount. Then with the same slow, even 
step it moved towards the entrance. The green baize door swung 
behind it, and it was gone. 

All this had been done without hesitation, without deliberation, 
but in a leisurely manner. The dead man had come back from the 
world of shadows for a certain object. He had fulfilled that object, 
and he returned whence he came. 

How the rest of that night passed Simmonds never knew. Morn- 
ing found him wandering, bareheaded and dishevelled, among the 
country lanes more than a mile from the village. 

He returned home, and as it was still early he lay down and sue- 
ceeded in obtaining an hour’s sleep. This cleared his brain, and he 
started for the office a little later than usual, and bearing in his 
looks some traces of a disturbed night, but otherwise apparently 
the same Caleb Simmonds in whom his clients reposed such con- 
fidence. But this was in seeming only. Inwardly, despair and 
anguish were holding carnival in his soul, and his brain throbbed 
with the endless reiteration of the question, ‘‘ Was it real? Was it 
real?” Hoping against hope, he asked that question still, for 
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human nature will cling to a straw of doubt where faith means 
madness. 

He fancied he had one infallible test. He had placed the bonds 
in the safe ; of that there was no question. He had seen, or thought 
he had seen, them removed by old Neil Erskine or his ghost. If the 
securities were still where he had put them, then the whole thing 
was a dream—more ghastly, more awful, more real than ever dream: 
was before, but still only a vision, of a piece with those which had 
tormented him so long. If, on the other hand, the bonds were 
gone, then he had actually received a visit from the other world, 
his crime had come home to him in this appalling shape, and life 
would become a fiend-haunted nightmare from which he could not 
too soon be released. 

Anxious, yet dreading to make the inspection of the safe which 
should put his fate to the touch, Caleb reached the office, and found 
Maggie Erskine awaiting his arrival. 

The humble home of the Erskines was some distance from Mr. 
Simmonds’s office, and she must have started betimes to be there 
so early. There had been no day during ten years on which Caleb 
would not have welcomed an unsolicited visit from the girl he loved 
as among the best of earthly blessings; but this morning, with that 
fateful question ringing in his brain, he could scarcely control him- 
self sous to speak to her coherently. But Maggie’s purpose, when in 
a few cold words she unfolded it, was startling enough to brace his 
nerves for a moment. 

‘“My mother is dying, I suppose you know,” began the girl, 
abruptly. 

Oh no; not so bad as that, I trust,” was Caleb’s perfunctory 
answer as his eye wandered to the safe in the corner. It was fast- 
ened. Had he locked it himself the night before? He could not 
tell. 

“ Yes, she is dying—or at least her days are numbered if she re- 
mains here any longer. Will you advance me the money necessary 
to take her south ?” 

This was the moment he had been plotting and planning for. 
The fruit of ten years of patience and perseverance was in his grasp 
at last, and yet there was no exultation in his* tone, no fire in his 
eye, no lightening of the awful weight on his heart. It was only the 
dogged resolve of the man, determined to accomplish the main 
purpose of his life, that inspired his answer. 

“We have spoken of this before ; you remember my conditions ?” 
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‘7 do; Lam prepared to pay even that price for my mother’s 
life.” 

** As you please; the money will be forthcoming.” 

Caleb rose as he spoke, as if to end the interview. Miss Erskine 
was thoroughly surprised; perhaps a little mortified. She hated 
and despised the man; she had come prepared to queen him down 
grandly if he should offer to approach her with any lover-like 
endearments ; it was a bargain she had to offer, and she knew that 
her terms were accepted beforehand. But the man who had won 
so great a triumph had no pean of victory to sing; he was silent, 
preoccupied, downcast. He accepted with a simple nod a sacrifice 
that had cost her a bitter struggle and many a rebellious tear. 

Deeply wounded she turned toward the door. Her vow of mar- 
tyrdom had been met with insulting carelessness. 

Caleb did not stop her. He did not, even to himself, dwell for a 
moment on the slow success that had come to him. As soon as the 
baize door closed behind his affianced wife, he rushed eagerly to the 
safe. With trembling hands he adjusted the dial and swung back 
the metal mass. Then averting his eyes he pulled out the drawer 
in which he had placed the securities on the previous evening. A 
glance now would resolve the doubt. Life or death—a haunted life 
or a felon’s death—was before him. 

The words seemed to ring in his ears with a monotonous jingle— 
‘a haunted life, a felon’s death,” and he found himself counting 
the syllables with lips that spoke aloud. ‘This would never do. 
His nerves were wretchedly unstrung, but an effort must be made. 
He put his determination in words, resolved to end the agony even 
if his brain gave way before the shock. Yet he could not forbear a 
backward glance over his shoulder, dreading each moment to be 
disturbed by—he knew not what. At last, with one spasmodic ex- 
ertion of the will, he turned his eyes on the interior of the safe. 

The drawer was empty. 


V. 


Miss Erskine left'Simmonds’s office with head erect and flaming 
cheeks. She was bitterly indignant. She could not understand the 
man’s behavior, but she did not attempt to analyze Caleb’s altered de- 
meanor asa problem; she resented it as an insult. Love for her mother 
had induced her to submit to the gravest sacrifice woman can make, 
and the sacrifice had been accepted as a matter of course, as a thing 
scarcely worth mentioning. For her mother’s sake she was still will- 
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ing to carry out her part of the bargain; but within the last hour 
the life before her had taken on a more hideous shade. She clenched 
her little hand, and angry tears started to her eyes. This man had 
pursued her with his addresses for ten years, only to scorn her in 
the moment of his triumph. 

Maggie made a long walk of the mile that lay between her and 
home. She went round by the burying-ground, intending to spend 
a few moments at her father’s grave, for it seemed to her that she 
ought to bid farewell to all the memories of her girlish life in prep- 
aration for the step she was about to take. 

She paused for a moment on the narrow path among the tomb- 
stones, Some one was there before her. A man was kneeling by 
the mound which had been heaped over Mr. Erskine’s remains five 
years ago. Tis face was buried in his hands,and he seemed to be 
praying. Maggie watched him, and wondered who he could be that 
had cherished her father’s memory for five years. 

Presently the stranger rose and passed on across the burying- 
ground. ‘The girl caught scarce a glimpse of his face, but there was 
something there, and still more in the tall, spare, bent form, which 
recalled the man who slept under that grassy mound. She watched 
the figure as it moved away among the gravestones; ‘she watched 
it with parted lipsand heaving breast. Then, as the rolling ground 
rather than distance hid it from her sight, she came forward and 
threw herself on the grave in the abandonment of her sorrow, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

It was late in the forenoon when Maggie reached home. Mrs. 
Erskine met her at the door, and laying her arms on the girl’s 
shoulders kissed her—a long, affectionate kiss. Then the old lady 
took her daughter’s hand and led her into the house. 

‘God has been very good to us, Maggie,” she said ; * he has given 
us back your brother George.” 

Oh, brother,” murmured Maggie as she looked up in his face— 
so careworn, so deeply lined, so prematurely aged—** how you remind 
me of father !” 

‘© Ah, dear, he has suffered cruelly. Fifteen years of sucha death 
in life as George has passed! I cannot bear to think of it;” and the 
mother hid her face in her hands. 

‘*But I am here now, mother; I have lived through it all for 
your sake, and the future shall make amends.” 

‘*But, George, how was it? where have you been? what has hap- 
pened ?” asked Maggie, with wondering sympathy. 
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George Erskine had already told the story to his mother. In a 
few words he recapitulated it for his sister, and though he spared 
her all details, the girl’s quick sympathy and imagination filled in 
the awful outlines. She ceased to wonder that the boy who had left 
home but fifteen years before, so strong, so ardent, so full of life, 
should return with gray hair and feeble step, an old man at thirty- 
six. 

The ** Flying Cloud” had been driven ashore in a gale which 
struck her when she was off the northwest coast of Africa. The 
ship had gone to pieces, and George and three others had succeeded 
in reaching the shore—the only survivors of twenty-eight souls. 
There they had been seized by a party of wandering Arabs, and car- 
ried off into the interior and sold as slaves. George shuddered as he 
stated the fact, though he did not dwell upon his sufferings. For 
fifteen years he had lived a life of agony. Long desert-marches, 
scant food and scanter water, cruel masters, toil without end, nights 
without sleep, days without hope—he had lived through all, he 
knew not how, he knew not why. Ile had seen his fellow-sufferers 
dropping around him, but he still existed. And at last the reward 
came. ‘Time and suffering had brought on a sort of apathy; he was 
no longer impatient and rebellious ; he became a trusted slave. 
Opportunity stood his friend. He managed to steal a camel and 
some provisions, and fled to the coast. Long and painful familiari- 
ty had made himas expert a desert traveller as the Arabs themselves, 
Ife reached the sea in safety, and was so singularly fortunate as to 
encounter a boat’s crew from a British man-of-war. An officer had 
been ‘sent ashore to make a certain survey, and when George had 
told his story he was taken on board and treated with every kind- 
ness, and an early opportunity afforded him of returning to his na- 
tive land. 

This was the story, horrible in its suggestion of anguish unre- 
vealed ; and the women’s tears flowed fast as they listened. Maggie 
tried to murmur a few words of sympathy, but it was long before 
they could command their voices for conversation. 

“And the other men, your three shipmates ?” inquired the girl. 
“What became of them ?” 

** Heaven alone knows,” answered George. ‘ We soon passed into 
the hands of different masters and lost sight of each other. I wish 
I could hope that they have had my luck; but I cannot think so.” 

“But at least you have returned—my boy, my boy!” 

This was sufficient for the mother. She held George’s hand in 
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one of hers, and occasionally passed the other over his gray hair 
with a sort of wondering pity. 

*“*And when did you return—to town here, I mean ?” asked 
Maggie. 

“TJ arrived last evening,” answered George. “Of course I went 
straight to the old house, but you were no longer living there. The 
people told me where to find you, but it was so late then that I 
thought it better not to startle you, so I waited till the morning.” 

«My boy! my boy!” murmured the mother fondly; “as if you 
could ever have startled me ! as if you could come too soon !” 

“So I went to the inn,” resumed George, ‘‘and there I learned 
all that had befallen during my absence: my father’s sudden death, 
your poverty and illness, dear mother—but that we will soon set 
right.” 

** Yes, that we will soon set right,” said Maggie. The shock and 
surprise of her brother’s return had momentarily chased from the 
girl’s mind all thought of the hideous compact into which she had 
entered with Caleb. Now the recollection swept over her like a 
wave, yet she never shrank or faltered. 

«Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Erskine ; ‘‘ we are comparatively well-off 
now. Your father did leave money after all—thirty thousand dol- 
lars in government bonds—and he told George where to find them 
if anything happened him, and so George went and found them.” 

Maggie grew very white, and looked from one to the other. 
“Thirty thousand dollars !’ she gasped. ‘‘ Where had he hidden 
them ?” 

“T should hardly call them hidden,” answered George. ‘‘ He kept 
them in a perfectly natural place. I only wonder they were not 
found long ago.” 

“ Where were they ?” repeated Maggie. 

“In the safe at the office. Father showed me the very drawer. 
So, hearing you were in poverty, I knew they had not come to hand, 
and I,went straight to the oflice—it was fortunately open anda 
light was burning—and looked for the bonds.” 

“And?” Maggie’s parted lips and intent eyes supplied the 
question. 

** And found them all right. Mother has them now, and as she 
tells me the doctor advises her to go south, and nothing was keeping 
her here but want of money--why, we'll all start to-morrow, if you 
can get ready so soon.” 

Maggie looked from one to the other. She strove to speak, but a 
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lump seemed to rise up in her throat and choke her. ‘Then she 
threw her arms round her brother’s neck and fairly broke down in 
a passion of mingled tears and laughter. 

An hour later Mrs. Erskine called her son, who was sitting alone 
in the outer room. 

** Maggie’s quite quiet now,” said the old lady, ‘* but she insists 
on going to see Caleb Simmonds. It’s a matter of importance that 
can’t wait, she says. Will you go with her ?” 

George rose and took his hat. 

«* You see, George,” said Maggie, who had taken advantage of 
the walk with her brother to state the position in which she had 
placed herself with regard to Caleb—‘‘ you see, George, the doctor 
said there was no other chance for mother’s life, and we hadn’t any 
money, you know—” 

** And Simmonds had, eh ?” said George. 

“Yes; and so I promised to marry him if he-would take us 
south.” 

‘*Without loving him ?” 

‘‘Loving? I loathed the man !” 

‘That was a terrible sacrifice, sister ; and if my mother—” 

«©Oh, mother never knew,” broke in Maggie, hastily. ‘‘She never 
should have known what it cost me. It would have done her more 
harm than good.” 

“Well, you are free to please yourself now, Maggie. There is no 
need of your marrying for money.” 

“*T am free to withdraw my promise to that man, at any rate, and 
I am on my way now to tell him so,” answered the girl. ‘‘ Do you 
realize it, George? He kept that money from us—kept us poor 
and suffering all these years. Oh, no words of mine can tell you how 
mean he has been !” 

«© Ah, you think he knew of the existence of this fortune?” 

Maggie laughed outright. ‘* Why, of course he did, George. 
How simple you are! He just took possession of it at father’s death, 


and has used it for his own and drawn interest on it ever since.” 

* But I found it exactly where father told me to look for it,” 
said George, doubtfully. 

“ What does that prove? That he kept it in the same place, or 
rather that he put it back there after the inventory of the estate 
was made, and all danger of suspicion was over.” 


ry 


By this time they had reached the office. The entrance to the 
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street lay open as it always did during business hours, but the inner 
door was fastened, and repeated knocks brought no reply. 

‘*He must be out,” said George. 

«Very unusual for him to be out at this time,” answered Maggie, 
“* Ah, here is Johnny,” she continued, as the little office-boy appeared 
from the street. “Johnny, is Mr. Simmonds in?” 

*‘Tfe is, miss, an’ then again he isn’t,” answered the lad. “I 
went in there this morning, an’ there was Mr. Simmonds a-sitting 
in front of the safe, staring into it like, an’ his two eyes a-sticking 
out of his head. He was muttering to himself awful queer, an’ I 
stood an’ watched him for maybe ten minutes.” 

**Well ?” said Maggie, as the boy paused. 

“Well, at last I couldn’t stand it no longer—he scared me, you 
see, an’ I up an’ spoke to him. He turned round an’ says to 
me, very gentle : ‘You can go home, Johnny, and come back in 
the afternoon.’ Then he put his hand on my shoulder an’ shoved 
me out—but very quiet an’ easy. I heard him lock the door behind 
me. I was glad to skip out, an’ I went home ; an’ here I am, come 
back in the afternoon as he told me.” 

George knocked again, loudly and repeatedly, but the silence 
within was unbroken, 

“Te may have gone home,” suggested Maggie. 

**No he ain’t, ‘cause the key’s on the inside,” said Johnny, draw- 
ing back as soon as he had verified that fact. 

George set his shoulder against the door and, exerting all his 
strength, pushed against it. It was but a frail sereen—a green baize 
affair, fastened by a slight lock which offered little resistance. With 
a faint crash of splintering woodwork the door yielded, and Miss 
Erskine, over her brother’s shoulder, embraced the whole room in 
a single glance. 

She saw the familiar office-furniture and the massive safe lying 
open, one drawer pulled out to its full extent. She saw the window 
opposite, with the afternoon sun streaming in and irradiating the 
dust that was dancing in his beams. And in the very track of the 
brightness she saw a dark figure, and at its feet lay a chair over- 
turned. 

The haunted man had gone to meet Neil Erskine on more equal 
terms. The body of Caleb Simmonds hung lifeless from the window- 
pole, and the sunlight cast the shadow, a sinister silhouette, at the 
girl’s feet. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH INVASION. 


WHEN the armies under Howe and Clinton invaded Massa- 
chusetts, and the British and Hessians with Burgoyne were precipi- 
tated on the colonies, the purpose was to extort revenue without 
the consent of the people; and the burden of maintaining this 
military tyranny was placed on the shoulders of those who were 
to suffer from it. In resisting, the colonies not only founded a 
government of the people, but advanced the cause of civil liberty 
throughout Christendom. The English revolution, which exiled 
the Stuarts in the days of Cromwell and sturdy parliaments, has in 
the process of these events been succeeded by home-rulers and by 
men who do not hesitate to inquire into the certificates by which 
privilege is claimed, or to enunciate the doctrine that the soil of a 
country must be held by its inhabitants on some terms consistent 
with their prosperity and happiness. 

Under these conditions of progress in the direction of useful and 
responsible government, and the general conviction that the welfare 
of the working members of society is necessary for its existence 
and stability, we are confronted with the singular anomaly of a 
fresh invasion of aliens who seek to derive revenues in the shape of 
rents from the United States. This modern inroad endeavors to 
establish itself in several different ways. First, by securing title to 
extensive tracts of land ; second, by the formation of syndicates or 
combinations, wholly or partially composed of aliens, for the purpose 
of purchasing and controlling great and profitable branches of 
native industry ; and lastly, by permitting the control of our vast 
systems of internal transportation to pass into the hands of aliens, 
or their agents in this country. 

To this it will doubtless be said, admitting the existence of this 
alien interest in the domain of American growth and enterprise, 
that its benefits counterbalance its drawbacks, and that all has been 
done in the channels of unrestricted business. It will no doubt 
be claimed that the introduction of foreign or English capital has 
atendency to hasten the development of American progress, and 
that its profits are the legitimate fruits of the capital invested. 
Let us see. 

Many nations have wisely forbidden aliens from owning and 
controlling a foot of their soil. The ownership of lands is of two 
kinds; that of the man who owns and lives in his house or who 
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holds and cultivates his fields ; and that of the absentee or landlord 
owner. Land tenure indissolubly connected with its occupancy 
and use is one thing, and land tenure existing merely as a source 
of revenue, and as a further source of dignity and power in addition 
to the revenue, is quite another. When the absentee landlord is 
permitted to buy land, as the transaction is called. he merely pays 
a certain sum of money for the privilege of exacting perpetual 
revenue from those who are to use it. He also acquires with it an 
interest in the growth, population, and labor of the country, which 
constantly add, as they are developed, to the nominal price of what 
he thus calls his property, and to the annual revenues to be derived 
from it. It may be said that it is a matter of no moment whether 
the man who exacts the revenue, or rent, from the cultivator, lives 
in the township with him, in New York, or in London. As it is 
the purpose of this article to deal with alien landlords, it is not 
necessary to enter into the discussion of absentee landlordism 
among natives. ‘To begin with, there is a difference between the 
revenue raised from the land and sent to be expended in foreign 
countries, and the expenditure of such money in the midst of the 
community where it is produced. The poverty and ruin of Ireland 
is caused by absentee landlordism as much as any one thing. It 
was hard enough, no doubt, for the ancient proprietors of the soil 
in that country to be dispossessed by conquering alien landlords, 
of different creed and blood ; but for the mass of the people it was 
infinitely worse that the revenue drained from the labors of an 
impoverished tenantry was expended in developing the interests of 
cities and countries far away from them. The poorest and plainest 
productions of the soil were retained for the support of the people, 
while the best and most merchantable were shipped away for rent. 
In this way London grew on the decadence of Ireland. It was 
such drains as these that made ‘an acre in Middlesex worth a 
principality in Africa,” we might, perhaps, say Ireland. The land- 
lords in most cases did not and would not build comfortable homes 
for their tenants. Everything was temporary, mean, and degrad- 
ing. There was little local employment for labor. Managed as it 
was, the soil produced no such rents as were paid in England, and 
the wonder only is that it produced anything. The money drained 
from rent did not go through a dozen hands in the community, 
employing and producing fresh fruits from labor as it went. Land- 
lordism became a great cancer blistering and paralyzing as it con- 
sumed, 
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It may be asked, Has alien landlordism in the United States 
assumed such proportions as to justify alarm? It is extremely 
difficult to get exact statistics on the subject. If the real owners 
and tax-payers could be known and easily traced up, much more 
light could be thrown on the subject. In most States lands are 
assessed simply by their legal description, and neither the nominal 
nor real owners appear. A very large portion of the real estate 
owned by aliens in America is nominally, at least, in the hands of 
companies and corporations, some of the members of which may be 
Americans; and the office where the business is transacted may be 
in the country. It will be found that a considerable portion of alien 
landholding is managed in that way. Still, there area very great num- 
ber of large holdings in the name of Englishmen andother foreigners 
of wealth and rank. Some of the English nobility really own in one 
way or another much more land in the United States than in their 
own country. It is true that the process under which this system 
of draining revenues to other countries from our lands has not yet 
fully taken shape. So long as any considerable body of the public 
land remains to be settled by squatters and actual settlers the 
monopolization of large tracts by individuals, corporations, or aristo- 
cratic holders will not be so much noticed, neither will it be so easy to 
exact heavy rents. In the present stages of the process the rapidly 
enhancing value of the lands purchased enters into the profits of 
this species of speculation. It may seem surprising that there is 
no let or hindrance to a transaction by which for the payment of a 
few dollars a person may obtain the privilege of taxing the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. 

This foreign holding of real estate may be classified thus : 

First, the holding of houses and lots in towns and cities by 
direct title or by mortgage. As town and city property has been 
treated only as a chattel, there does not seem to be any likelihood 
that its possession by aliens will be prevented. 

Second, the attempt by individuals to get possession of large 
bodies of land to rent to cultivators or graziers, native or foreign. 

Third, the effort to form aristocrat estates and communities. 
One of the most amusing instances of this latter class was 
the Grant colony in Ellis County, Kansas. In 1871 Mr. George 
Grant of London, England, in company with some members 
of a few aristocratic English families, purchased 50,000 acres 
of land from a railroad company. The design was to divide 
it into a few estates of considerable size, and to secure the 
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location on it of English tenant farmers. The whole colony 
during the life of its active founder was intensely and exclu- 
sively English. ‘The town, which was a small place, was named 
Victoria, after Her Majesty, and it was even found difficult to get a 
man for postmaster who would declare his intention of becoming a 
citizen of the United States. The applicant was the private secre- 
tary of Mr. Grant. A few aristocratic youths visited or remained 
temporarily on these undeveloped estates, and some blooded horses 
were introduced to furnish them amusement; but many things con- 
spired to render this enterprise a failure. In the first place, it was 
“too far from Lunnon” to suit the fancy of the few sprouts of aris- 
tocracy who had been designed to ornament the society of Ellis. To 
their further disgust, a colony of Russians, rather primitive in their 
manners and inclined to socialism, purchased a tract to the north 
of them. The systems of agriculture familiar to the few English 
tenant farmers who located on the Grant estates were little adapted 
to the first experience of opening a farm on the plains, and one or 
two bad seasons filled the measure of their disgust. A few lodges 
in a state of partial dilapidation and St. George’s chapel are among 
the remaining monuments of the attempt to plant English aristoc- 
racy in western Kansas. The failure of this scheme is pointed at 
as an evidence of the fate of all such enterprises. 

A much more dangerous and much more common kind of alien 
owning is that of the second class enumerated—holding nominally or 
really large tracts of American soil by foreigners for the purpose of 
deriving continuous resources therefrom. Among the most active 
and prominent of these holders is Mr. Scully of London, nicknamed 
“Lord Scully.” He is the holder of extensive tracts and groups of 
farms in Illinois, which it is alleged bring him a revenue of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars. The Legislature of the State of 
Illinois has attempted to make laws to compel the English and alien 
landlords to sell, although the legislation so far is hardly likely to 
secure such a result. Mr. Seully has large estates in two counties 
in Kansas, principally in Chase County. This land he obtained a 
few years ago for three or four dollars per acre. He does not 
attempt to colonize it with imported Englishmen, but finds tenants 
where he can. So long as emigrants could get public land as a 
homestead they were not likely to accept Mr. Scully’s leases. Now, 
however, the case is different, and these lands are being occupied 
and cultivated by a tenant-farming community of American citizens. 
These lands are now estimated to be worth from fifteen to fifty 
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dollars per acre, and are being leased on the following terms: he 
improvements, consisting of house to be occupied by tenant, stables, 
barns, granaries, breaking prairie, and fencing of pens and pas- 
tures, are made at the expense or by the labor of the tenant. As the 
herd law prevails in Kansas the farms do not require to be fenced. 
The first year, when there is only a sod crop of little value, the tenant 
pays only the taxes on the land. Leases of five, seven, and in some 
cases a longer term of years are made. The second year the rent is 
usually two dollars per acre, and it increases until at the close of 
the lease, when the property is surrendered to the landlord, it has 
reached an annual tax per acre as great as the sum originally paid 
for the land. Is it wonderful that this kind of land-holding should 
be on the increase, especially as in a few years all these lands are 
almost certain to command a price of more than one hundred dollars 
per acre, 

Another very extensive form of alien land-holding is in large 
cattle-ranches. Enormous tracts have thus been and are being 
monopolized. ‘The great railroad land grants, which the railroad 
companies were permitted to dispose of to whom and in such quan- 
tities as they pleased, have furnished the means of much of this 
alien land-holding. The State of Texas, by the terms of her admis- 
sion to the Union, was permitted to hold and dispose of her public 
domain. She has disposed of it in a way likely to prove most dis- 
astrous to the future agricultural interests of that State. Texas 
land scrip for all conceivable purposes was issued, and went on the 
market, often for fifteen and twenty cents per acre; and now in this 
extravagant way all her lands are gone, and holders of scrip in 
excess are endeavoring to get hold of a tract in the adjacent Indian 
Territory to locate the remainder of their scrip upon. Mexican, 
Spanish, and French land grants have also been the means of throw- 
ing large tracts into the hands of alien and non-resident land- 
holders. Mexico has rigid laws against alien landholding. These 
laws are being evaded in several ways. In the first place, great 
grants have been made to railway companies, and these roads are 
nearly all constructed by foreign capital. Again, concessions are 
made of large tracts, for a few cents per acre, to companies, chiefly 
of foreigners, with whom are a sufficient number of natives to give 
color to the title, and a nominal location in Mexico of the company. 

The committees of the Senate and House of Representatives have 
had this matter before them, but have thrown but little light upon 
it, and cannot be said to have applied any remedies. Under the 
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homestead and pre-emption laws a man has been restricted to 160 
acres, unless he acquired title under both laws, which he often did. 
In all these cases he had either to be a citizen or to declare his 
intention of becoming such. In this way it could be nominally said 
that an alien could not get title to the public domain from the 
United States. The moment the title passes to the homesteader 
and pre-emptor, as many tracts as an alien chooses to buy may be 
purchased from these parties. As much expense is usually incurred 
by a settler in building, improving, and pre-empting his land, he 
is liable to get into debt, and many mortgaged farms are thus 
sold when they will bring five, ten, or twenty dollars per acre, and 
the settler moves toward a new location. By all of the means 
enumerated large tracts are thus set aside to be perpetually burdened 
by a revenue called rent, no inconsiderable portion going into the 
hands of alien landholders. 

There are undoubtedly those who consider all these conditions 
to be advantageous. The speculating real-estate interest is a very 
strong one in the United States, and if we shut off alien land- and 
lot-buyers the probable result would be to check the rapid advance 
of land values. This interest will be inflexibly opposed to all such 
legislation, State or national. A common cause will be made 
between those parties and the class of Americans who wish to 
invest their capital in that most stable of all investments, real 
estate, and in real estate not for use, but for revenue. Apart from 
the great temptation of its rapid and inevitable increase of value in 
this country, thus promising great increase of fortune without effort, 
the time is rapidly approaching when it will become the most stable 
source of revenue. Railroad investments are not to be compared to 
it, except to the few who can quadruplicate their fortunes by water- 
ing stock. The time is coming, moreover, when landed possession 
will be the basis of power and respectability. The mischief of alien 
land-holding can be better exemplified by supposing all the lands in 
the country paid a tribute, or rent, to the people of a foreign coun- 
try. It would at once produce a ruinous condition of affairs which 
no country could long survive. This new, aspiring English inva- 
sion, by means of which our cultivators ofthe soil, our bread- 
eaters, and bread-winners are to be placed under perpetual tribute 
to the citizens of foreign countries, only shows us that the old 
methods of monopolizing our resources have failed, and that the 
more potent machinery and combinations of modern times are to be 
used for the purpose of placing us under foreign tribute. 

Wm. A. 
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Epen, garden of innocence though it was, does not seem to have 
affected pleasantly the memories and traditions of mankind. It is 
perhaps not so much the Fall, or that first fateful display of the cu- 
_riosity and contumacy of woman; not that it was the scene of the 
disobedience which it is our orthodox duty to believe is the cause 
of all our woe; not that the Pair were driven thence and that their 
sons and daughters have been Edenless ever since. All that may be 
condoned upon the hypothesis that mankind are not at best a happy 
race, and one might as well try to trace the original cause from the 
private grounds of our first parents as from any other source. The 
truth is, Eden was the scene of the first snake story. 

It is circumstantially told, and the first rude woodcuts of the occur- 
rence, appealing strongly to the literal faith of our great-great-grand- 
fathers, and the paintings of it by the old masters, and its universal 
prominence in the annals of the Christian world, show how promi- 
nently it has affected the thought of the race in respect to the whole 
vast family of crawling things. We forget that the serpent of Eve 
must have been merely an embodiment of the devil, and made to 
stand for that peculiarly malevolent personage to whom, through all 
the ages, we have almost unconsciously and necessarily attributed an 
individual existence. “Thou art accursed above all cattle,” was a 
sentence of eternal condemnation strangely enough passed upon the 
serpent as a creature, and it seems hardly necessary to have added 
the penalty of crawling forever to call especial attention to a form 
that should not be mistaken by the sons of men for all time, and 
should perpetually bear their enmity. 

So natural is it to hate the thing that crawls, and also to fear it, 
that upon these facts are based some of the most remarkable beliefs 
of the world. They enter into all ancient literature. They were 
handed down from father to son, unwritten, for a hundred genera- 
tions. The crawling things were made also to fly. They breathed 
forth fire. They glowed at night. They did not die until the set- 
ting of the sun. They were charmers, and endowed with the ex- 
traordinary powers of a natural necromancy. They were cunning— 
“subtil,” as the story of Genesis hath it—and spent much of their 
time in devising acute schemes for the beguiling and injury of their 
victims, and with a shrewdness beyond animal nature and involving 
intellect. They could change color instantly, as the chameleon. 
They could endure fire, as the salamander. They could produce dis- 
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eases, such as that malady called tarantism, once gravely treated by 
learned doctors, who were the original homeopathists, in giving as 
remedies obscure parts of the beast that had produced the disease. 
The foik-lore of the world is full of this idea. Children who go to 
school are sometimes found to have remnants of it yet, and can tell 
blood-curdling tales to their companions. Over all the scaly and 
crawling kingdoms lies a glamour unique and unaccountable, since it 
is unsupported by a single demonstrated fact. To kill every snake 
one meets, and to at least be startled by every little lizard, is the al- 
most universal rule of times which shout through the telephone, and 
write individual and autographic letters with a pen a hundred miles 


away, and may hear the voices of the absent or the dead from the 
phonograph, and are in no whit surprised at these things. 
A man sits writing at a desk in a newspaper office. To him enters 
a citizen bearing a glass jar filled with alcohol, and containing a 
large lizard. The visitor is a practising physician, and tells the 
‘editor that he has there quite a curiosity. He states that it is a 
“Gila Monster ”’—a fearful creature found in Arizona, venomous to 
the extent that its breath is poisonous. One who sits apart and listens 
does not say anything, but only pays attention to this free scientific 
lecture by a physician. By and by he finds it convenient to get the 
exchange he has purloined a little higher—before his face, perhaps. 
For he is a sceptic in the matter of this lizard. His reason for being 
so may be briefly stated to be that he has held a living ‘* Gila Mon- 
ster” by the tail himself. This fearful exploit was performed under 


the impression that there is not in all the world a lizard known to 
be poisonous as to bite or sting. The breath theory was new to him, 
as something not mentioned as a fact in toxicology for some two or 
three centuries past. The beast in the jar was dreadful so far as 
looks go. He glared with his snaky eyes through the glass, and 
grinned terribly, and was serrated and scaly, Yet he had done 


nothing more harmful in all his days than just to look so. ‘The ease 
is mentioned as one in point, and as an actual occurrence in a West- 
ern town that is famous for its beauty, its intelligence, the scientific 
and literary attainments of its citizens, and its enormous Republi- 


can majorities, All the terrors are combined in the things that crawl. 


Yet some of them are beautiful after their kind, and, save only the 
poisonous serpents, all are harmless. As for this monster of Arizona, 
he is probably edible. The present writer would at least prefer him 
to the American quadrennial dish, since his huge relative of Southern 
Mexico, the iguana, a hundred times as big and quite as ugly, is un- 
questionably hunted, cooked, and eaten, and is good. 
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This iguana is a strict vegetarian, reported, indeed, to live by pref- 
erence upon flowers. He is often six feet long, and standing up 
from his back, from his head almost to the end of his tail, is a hide- 
ous row of spines. He has a tail like an alligator’s, teeth that are 
long and strong, and he will run when he can, but fight if necessary, 
like any other animal, including man. 

There is a still bigger one than he in South America, called the 
teius. He is also eaten as food, and fierce when in straits. But he 
differs so much from the other that he is not a vegetarian, and knows 
nothing of the taste of roses. Neither of them terrorizes the coun- 
tries where they reside, yet they could have been utilized as dragons 
during any emergency of the middle ages calling for an exceptional 
monster. The humbug of that strangely besotted time constructed 
the dragon story which is still perpetuated upon the coins of the 
British Empire, and doubtless used as the original fact, if there was 
any, some creature like the chalamydosaurus. This terrible creature 
is only three feet long at most, but the inside of his mouth and his 
tongue are bright yellow, and he has other strange endowments. 
About his forelegs and shoulders lies, in several folds, a scaly mantle 
like the cape of a coat. When he is disturbed he erects this mantle 
like a ruff, opens his yellow mouth, and scares all beholders into 
spasms. This is all he can do. But the plated heroes of the middle 
ages were never armed with facts, and had never attained that peace 
of mind which thrives upon a lack of evidence to convict. 


Even when the lizard was a rather small specimen he was en- 


dowed with various terrors and charms malign. The little creature 
known as the chameleon—Greek for ‘‘ ground-lion ’’—is curiously con- 
structed, but can no more change color at once, or at will, than a 
toad can, and, indeed, has not half the capacity in that direction 
possessed by some young ladies in emergencies. He can’t move his 


head, owing to its being inconveniently solid on his shoulders, but 


he moves his eyes with diabolic facility instead. These are covered 
with a lid, perforated with a small hole, through which he looks. He 
does change color, but so does the common tree-toad, who chirps the 
summer nights away under the window; but he cannot do it at 
pleasure, and probably does not know that he can do it at all. Like 
all his tribe he is simply queer, and especially so in the fact that his 
is a case of natural and incurable hemiplegia, and frequently only 
half of him is awake to-day, while it may be the opposite half that is 
lively to-morrow. 

Everybody is acquainted, at least by reputation, with the monitor 


of the Nile, so called because he is, or was, considered the guide and 
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best friend of the crocodile. This is much of a piece with the snake- 


guide of our childhood, by which awful suggestion was meant the 
dragon-fly, darting to and fro over pools and sedgy places in search 
of his lawful prey, the mosquitoes ; and would that he were more suc- 
cessful! Every reader also knows that all the Crocodilide, including 
our alligator, the crocodile of the Nile, and him of the Ganges and 
the rivers of Africa, are but lizards, and also under the ban of hate- 
fulness. There was a damp and dreadful time, before the dawn of 
the present creation perhaps, when scaly monsters ruled the world. 
One may see an occasional vertebral joint, or the tip of a tail, em- 
bedded in the limestone sidewalk as one walks along the street. 
Almost entire skeletons, sixty or seventy feet long, are not uncommon 
discoveries on the plains of Kansas and Nebraska. That some of 
these awful creatures were constructed to fly also, seems a statement 
as startling as anything in the old stories of the folk-lore ; but they 
were ; and it is not impossible that some of the very first imperfect 
and hairy men may have seen such creatures, and that the grim be- 
liefs in “‘gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire” may have had their 
origin in shadowy tradition infinitely older than any written language. 

There are, however, a sufficient number of the scaly family left to 
afford a full representation in various parts of the world. Wherever 
it is warm there are lizards, and whether it is warm or cold there are 
snakes. And the notions and superstitions and misapprehensions 
of mankind are still directed toward them. They are poisonous all; 
they bite; they sting; they have occult and direful powers. The 
inhabitant of New Mexico, where there is a lizard of some kind under 
almost every stone, refuses to kill one in any circumstances, and is 
very careful not to be killed by one himself, though in all his life he 
has never personally known of evil consequences growing out of the 
constant presence of creatures that are more entirely harmless than 
so many flies. Then comes occasionally the American, who is quite 
as bad, and who will gravely tell the people of, say, El Paso that 
only their stump-tailed lizards are poisonous, the remainder being 
harmless. When he comes home again he will enliven the story of 
his Othello-like adventures by saying that he saw them there a foot 
long for a common thing, and will describe their terrible battles with 
each other, of which he was the sole witness. In this way the “ Gila 
Monster” became endowed with his evil fame, and thus, perhaps, 
grew the tales which modern intelligence has not dissipated. 

Suppose one sits for a while upon a stone in that sun-kissed and 
demon-haunted country. His first visitor will probably be a beetle 
or a worm, possibly a centipede, or a bronze-colored fly, who would 
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be interesting if one were paying any attention to flies. But it will 


be colder than usual if a monster known as the horned toad does 
not soon pay him an unintentional visit. This creature seems to 
have been the last desperate attempt by nature to finish her cata- 
logue with the material left over, and produce the humblest and 
homeliest of all her creatures by chance. He is not a “toad” at all, 
but a lizard, whose other and technical name is itself a work of merit 
in technology approaching genius, and seemingly given under the 
spell of a scientific nightmare. Moloch is from three to five inches 
long at most, flat-shaped, rather slow for a lizard, spotted-gray, lean, 
melancholy, and so ugly that the intention in making him is at first 
clouded by doubt in a world so full of beautiful things. Spines and 
warts, corrugations, skinny wrinkles, excrescences, ledges of horny 
material above his eyes, barky protuberances along his back and 
tail, notched and indented lips, a little horn on his nose standing up 
like that of a rhinoceros, all conspire to render him, if not fearful, 
at least grotesque. But you may take him up in your hand with 
impunity, and examine him at leisure. He rather likes it, and 
has no known power to do you harm if he would. He is a humble 
creature, whose sole request of creation is to be let alone; but he 
does not particularly resent it if he is not. If you should slip him 
into your coat-pocket, and then hang up the coat and forget him 
until next winter, it is likely that you would find him there alive 
when you put it on again. An empty cigar-box may become his 
happy home for months, and it does not make the slightest apparent 
difference to him whether he eats anything or not. Indeed, it is not 
precisely known what his usual diet is. The Mexican gravely states 
that it is air. But his tongue indicates a certain capacity for catch- 
ing insects, say at least two or three per annum. 

But he is eaten. The little hawks feast upon him, and the crow, 
coyote, road-runner, and even the American eagle, do not disdain 
him. If you go into the nearest mezquite thicket you will find him 
hanging about there impaled upon the thorns. This was done by 
that incarnation of provident murder, the shrike, or butcher-bird, 
who afterward went away and forgot him, as the dog forgets where 
he has hidden his surplus bone in the back-yard. He is also the 
victim of whatever snake finds him and can catch him. His defence, 
in common with that of many other lowly creatures, consists chiefly 
in his unobtrusive humility. He is almost the precise average color® 
of the gravelly soil on which he lives, and when he flattens himself 
out upon it cannot be seen except by chance or some indiscretion of 
his own, and by the birds, who must necessarily look downward, not 
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at all. His spines and warts, apparently very useless except for the 
purposes of caricature, make him look precisely like the bark and 
roots of the mezquite (mais-/eet) shrubs among which he lives. It 
seems to be thus that he contrives to hold a license to live, and all 
one can say further about so rich an endowment of repulsiveness is 
nearly the same that one thinks of it in connection with some of the 
acidulated and prudish vestals of his own exalted race—that if it is 
thus that nature protects them she has exacted a very high per- 
centum for the insurance. 

Moloch has many brethren in the same region, of all colors and 
habits, but none of them quite so distinguished as he by hopeless ugli- 
ness. They belong, perhaps, to two or three score varieties, with as 
many varying modes of obtaining a livelihood. The merest outlines, 
mingled with sundry guesses, are probably the sum of knowledge con- 
cerning them. They scuttle across the paths in front of you as you 
walk. They scratch gravel under your ear with alarming distinctness 
as you lie upon the ground at night. You fancy sometimes that you 
hear them squeak, voiceless as they are believed to be. They sit on 
a flat stone and gaze at you, and if you strike one of them with a stick 
it is not unlikely that he will leave his tail behind him as he hurriedly 
departs. He will do it as easily if you only frighten him badly. 
There are several families of lizards gifted with this unique trick. 
They can instantly, by a jerk of the body which all the tail-casters 
understand, whisk off so much as is apparently required by the 
emergency, and run away all the faster without it. It grows again, 
bones and all, and if ever you find a lizard with two tails, you may 
know that nature made a slight mistake in counting, as she often 
does in more important instances, such as twins, triplets, ete., and 
two grew on behind instead of the one actually required. This mis- 
take sometimes occurs, and the fact is stated here as a warning to 
young science against the insertion in the catalogue of a new variety 
under the designation of Lacertus polycaudalis, or words to that effect. 
The feat of tail-casting may also be repeated as often as it grows again 
and the necessity arises. What with the power to gradually change 
color to suit surroundings, which all the tribe have, a natural and 
creepy repulsiveness, a repellent reputation for fangs and poisons 
and charms, the power to practically live without eating, the gift of 
hibernation, great activity in flight, ferocious looks upon necessity, 

*and a diet so plain and humble that it makes no inroads upon the 
domain of man, nature may be justly accused of a palpable protective 
discrimination in favor of the lizard tribe. In addition to this, some 
lizards look like leaves to the extent that if they get on the opposite 
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side of a branch from you, and hold up that flat, green extremity, you 
are forced to the conclusion that it was only a leaf you saw in the 
first place. Other creatures have this faculty of leaf-imitation to even 
a greater extent than the lizards. There is that common so-called 
“locust,” he of the seventeen-year variety, whose cadences begin and 
die away with rasping regularity within a dozen yards of you. You 
begin to hate him, and look for him with the intention of having him 
transfer his rhythmic saw-filing to some other locality. But you can’t 
find him unless guided by a sound that often seems to have no defi- 
nite locality, and he waits until you are gone again, only to begin da 
capo. This is by no means a striking case, but it is a very common 
one. 

The island of Cuba is blessed, like Ireland, by having within its 
sea-girt domain no more harmful thing than the government. But 
it does not lack in apparent, imaginary, and minor terrors. Cock- 
roaches there are three inches long sometimes, and acrobatic to the 
extent of being able to traverse the under side of a thin wire to 
come at the commissaries. Mosquitoes are big enough to enable one 
to see that they have distinctively striped legs. Snakes are there 
twelve or thirteen feet long, out of whose hides are made belts and 
shoes, but who are entirely harmless, save in the matter of stealing 
poultry or swallowing frogs. Except as to gray rats, imported, and 
the beast called the jutea, who is also very nearly a rat, teeth and 
claws and stealth and venom are quite unrepresented. But there 
are lizards; little green and scarlet creatures, who seem for the most 
part to have abandoned the wilds and come into the houses. Nobody 
is particularly frightened of them, and sometimes they grow so famil- 
iar as to take the liberty of revising one’s manuscript as one is writ- 
ing it, or of sitting upon the inkstand and supervising in a general 
way. Out-of-doors they are on window ledges, in flower-beds, and 
much addicted to dodging behind a vine or branch, peeping at you 
from the other side, and performing with a queer crimson-colored 
sack beneath their throats. This appendage, whose sole known use 
seems to be for the lizard to amuse himself with, is alternately puffed 
out and drawn in again, accompanied by a bobbing of the head, which, 
having no conceivable purpose, seems decidedly idiotic. 

But this tropical monster, the best the gem of the Antilles can do 
in that line, is not an idiot. One of them, who especially fancied the 
gas-fixture above the table, sat there for hours every day engaged in 
the creditable industry of catching flies. As he lay there, lengthwise 
of a piece of tarnished brass, he seemed to be dead, and once in a 
long time a fly alighted on his tail. When this happened there was 
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a movement of that appendage horizontally around toward the mouth, 
so slow that it was impossible to testify to it, while the head was 
moved as slowly to meet the tail, and the predestined fly sat still. 
When the two were within an inch or so of each other the fly would 
magically disappear. Anyone who has seen a toad catching insects 
knows how it was done. Indeed, the process is in each case the same, 
except in the trick of making a bait of the tail. It was greatly more 
amusing to see than easy to describe. The serene patience with which 
one of the most agile and restless of reptiles, who apparently cannot 
keep still, would lie apparently dead ; the gravity with which the fly- 
laden tail would be moved around like the hour-hand of a clock to 
meet the head ; the sudden opening of asleepy eye ; the instantaneous 
flash of a red tongue, and the immediate relapse into sleepiness again, 
kept one continually looking at that lizard, and speculating upon the 
chances of his success. It was this lizard who first called my atten- 
tion forcibly to the fact that men are only large boys. If there were 
a dozen of them there at once, they would all sit gazing upward like 
seraphs with intense interest until the catastrophe was reached. They 
would then instantly relapse into business and forgetfulness until 
someone would announce that he was doing it again, when all ceased 
to care about anything else, wondering if the fly would sit still, specu- 
lating as to why he did so, and suggesting, with masculine shrewd- 
ness, that the lizard had unquestionably sugared his tail out of some 
of the samples always upon the premises. Meantime I was reasonably 
sure that it was daily the same lizard. From being at first a brilliant 
green, like a new leaf, he became the precise hue of a piece of brass 
that had been let severely alone for many years. He also ceased to 
perform any of his out-of-door didos, and was no longer amusing 
himself with blowing rose-colored bubbles beneath his throat. Mean- 
time his brethren of the tamarind-tree in the yard retained their 
color and antics, content with such game as might be caught by stalk- 
ing it among the slender twigs, or by the same tail-baiting process at 
the extremity of a dead branch. 

It seems certain that, with an enormous variation in size, color, 
diet, and habits, all lizards are more or less alike, even whe® the 
guiding anatomical features are not considered. Our Southern alli- 
gator plays the same game the tenant of the gas-fixture did, and 
for prey much of the same kind. He is believed to be the most 
enormously and disgustingly lazy of all creatures; a mass of scaly 
stupidity ; a dull, malicious creature, prone in the slimy ooze of his 
native slough, sleeping half the year and hibernating the rest. Moss 


and creepers grow upon his back. The dried mud clings to him. 
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Birds come and sit upon him, and the snakes crawl over him. All 
the little animals and insects of his vicinity grow as accustomed to 
him as they would to a decaying log. But all the time his mouth is 
open. Being singularly gifted with an anatomical peculiarity which 
hinges his upper instead of his lower jaw, it is not. the least trouble 
to him to elevate the elongated and scaly flap and prop it so. Pres- 
ently the flies come, the beetles creep in, a frog comes after the 
flies, and a lizard cools himself in the overhanging shade. When 
quite a colony of misguided things have gathered there—enough to 
make it “vorth while—the jaw falls with a snap, and the whole 
promiscuous assortment has gone down the animated sewer which 
is the fatal path to a stomach to which everything is acceptable that 
was ever alive. This odious beast is not the only one that takes his 
prey by angling and stealth, and by cunning devices often standing 
in a scale far above the general supposed average of animal intellect ; 
but he seems to be the only one who absolutely waits for his meals 
to come and enter into him. 

But, like all his tribe, he can be active enough upon necessity. 
Then the tail which the gecko throws away, and the little green 
tropical one uses as bait, he makes into a flail whose strokes are 
horizontal. Pigs and calves who come to drink, little darkies who 
go afishing, and other incidental occurrences of a like nature, offer 
him his opportunities, and he knocks them off the bank and into the 
water with a circular sweep so effective as to make it seem the 
culminating satanic endowment of one of the most hideous of the 
earth’s inhabitants. 

But even then he has to wait. He cannot eat by any process 
of mastication, and must hide his capture under water until it 
becomes soft, standing guard over it meantime. Like all his endless 
tribe he can go a long time on an empty stomach, and, when it comes, 
almost anything is available. The greater part of his life is passed 
in entire or semi-torpidity. Even under the tropics he hibernates. 
Everything about him has a tendency to great frugality or extreme 
gluttony. There is no reason why he should be half-dead during 
so many months of the year, except that it saves him the trouble of 
getting something to eat. He is a standing exemplar of the fact 
that to grow old means to live slowly. It is doubtful if any of the 
Crocodilidz ever die of themselves, or because they have an allotted 
span. All there is to do, while the centuries pass, is to lie in the sun 
with their mouths open, and to occasionally, and only in cases where 
a rare opportunity occurs, whisk some unsuspecting thing into the 
water with a sweep of the tail, and get a feast which will last a year. 
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To the reflective mind there is great consolation to be had in the 
fact that hunting alligators—“ goin’ ’gaterin’”—has become a form 
of sport, though it does not rise above the dignity of the most 
unscrupulous pot-hunting. Its sole object is leather—the pretty and 
durable criss-cross material of which toilet-cases and travelling-bags 
are made. But it has come to this, that the ’gators are going to be 
exterminated within a brief time. The combination of commerce with 
femininity has always had that result; the reader kindly bearing in 
mind that I do not say femininity with commerce, and have no 
intention of referring to that wonderful development of modern 
retail trade who will turn from you and your inquiries for gloves or 
hose, to say to her mate in a voice that can be heard out-of-doors, 
“Jennie, how does my bangs look this mornin’ the way I’ve got 
‘em cut?” Reference is had rather to the passion for wings and 
plumage that is killing the birds, and for the handsome leather that 
will soon make harmless and desolate the fens and bayous of the 
sunny South. But on this latter score there need be little appre- 
hension. When the ‘gators have all been killed, there will still be 
“genuine alligator” in the shop windows. It is suspected that they 
make it so with the tanned skin of an elderly male sheep and some 
steel dies; and the femininity aforesaid cannot tell the difference 
except by the price, and that is a difficulty to remedy which meas- 
ures have apparently already been taken. 

The creature referred to on a preceding page, and which the 
dauntless Arizona frontiersman pretends has struck terror to his soul 
under the name of ‘Gila Monster,” until he in turn has made it the 
principal feature of his terrorizing narratives upon the occasions 
of his visits eastward, seems to stand entertainingly between the 
‘horned toad” and the Mexican iguana. He looks like both, and 
is neither. Where lie the gloomy silences and shimmering mirages 
of the Painted Desert is his home. Sand, heat, endless drouth, are 
his felicities. He is but a part of the weirdness of a stretch of country 
almost half as large as Pennsylvania, of which even the Indians are 
afraid, and in which no human creature has ever permanently dwelt. 
There stand tall and isolated rocks whose fantastic shapes have been 
given them by a process only lately imitated, and supposed to be 
newly discovered, called the sand-blast. There the sand-augers are 
perpetually marching along the vague horizon, leaving cone-shaped 
holes and long furrows behind them, their topmost ends writhing 
and swaying a thousand feet in the air. There the mirage plays its 
fantastic freaks in making lakes, wooded islands, harbors with boats, 
distant and beautiful cities like Beulah, whose porticos and domes 
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are veiled with atmospheric lace. Through the haze flit fantastic 
shapes, casting unearthly shadows on gray cafion walls. It does not 
rain there, but the laden clouds are caught, as they pass, on some 
ragged peak, and torn like a garment, and the flood fills the place, 
and tosses the huge bowlders before it like toys. These make the 
ghostly river-beds that were never wet but once, and dig the ragged 
trenches that never close, and pile the rocks in eyclopean windrows, 
and simulate all the unearthly doings of a terrible realm of genii 
and of dreams. 

The imagination that fills this desolate land with shapes in keeping 
finds there its actual horror. Perched on some bare rock, panting 
with evil desire, its metallic eyes glowing at the intruder and its red 
tongue darting, warted and gnarled and dewlapped, the stranger can- 
not be made to believe that he might with impunity take it in his 
hand. Its hideousness is its only defence. Ants and beetles, and 
their kind, are its only provender. It is as unconscious of its ter- 
rors, save asa kind of Chinese make-believe, as though born in a rose- 
garden and eating nectar. 

It is the ancient story ; it illustrates all the myths; it is the real 
secret of a thousand terrors, a million fables, and good part of the 
actual history of the human race. It put St. George and his dragon 
on the British coinage, and the story of the Medusa-head in the eld- 
est of heroic tales. Mankind will never learn that it is not hideous- 
ness that is fatal, but beauty. 

This family of monsters is among the oldest of created things. 
They were in all the successive ages of a world whose countless zeons 
we may only guess, counting from the time when the crust cooled and 
cracked, and the chemical mixture we call air began to hover over 
sea and land. They are therefore mingled with all that under-history 
which has nothing to do with political change, or with the known and 
actual deeds of men. But they were never investigated. They were 
taken for granted through all the times that were devoted to the 
building of superstitions, even as other ages were devoted to sculpt- 
ure, to literature, and to the building of Gothic piles. They did 
queer things, and were thereupon relegated by common consent, and 
through hundreds of years, to the domain of the non-understandable 
or the entirely supernatural. 

They do queer things yet. They are anomalous by nature. They 
serve, perhaps, to convey some dim idea of what the pterodactyl was, 
himself a winged and toothed combination to whom the Flying Drag- 
on of ancient lore was but an attenuated cousin. They are of hun- 
dreds of varieties, as much differing from each other as possible, save 
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in one respect: that they have scaly skins, anatomical specialties, 
and similar eccentricities. They all lay eggs, but some eccentric 
families, after laying the egg, hatch the same, so that it is born alive, 
They all have numerous progeny, but some of them never go further 
in the rearing of a family than the depositing of some eggs in a heap 
of sun-heated sand, while others are followed by a wriggling brood 
whom they protect from the perils of desert-life. The strangest ec- 
centricity of all is that which makes some of them vegetarians. How- 
ever it may strike the reader, a herb-eating reptile seems a creature 
gone astray hopelessly, and in reality quite as strange as a meat-eating 
rabbit would be. 

But all, whatever other peculiarities they may have, possess the fac- 
ulty of repelling mankind with a preternatural hideousness. It does 
not answer to say they are merely snaky ; that is an artificial antipa- 
thy, or else it comes from the curse of Eden, a natural inheritance of 
humanity from that date. There is, perhaps, sufficient reason for this 
antipathy in the mere ugliness that knows no parallel; yet in nature 
there is actually nothing inharmonious, incongruous, without rea- 
son. Only our artificial ideas, our tastes that are supposed to be 
“educated,” are so. We see—mankind appears always to have seen— 
in these entirely harmless creatures an ugliness that has been woven 
into the nightmares of the ages, that has created facts, that has con- 
cocted adventures, that has peopled romance with pseudo-heroes. 
Perhaps it is an apt illustration of the humbug that mankind love. 
We of this century have hardly shaken off the bands and swaddling- 
clothes that wrapped the infancy of the race We are still afraid of 
the warty creatures whose ugliness is but an imitation of arid and 
thorny surroundings, or meant to scare away molestation and pur- 
suit. 

There is a snake, named by Linnzeus Dasypeltis scaber, which is per- 
fectly defenceless and harmless, but which is marked precisely like 
another snake named Clothos atropos, whose bite is fatal. The first- 
named has the long, lizard-shaped head which marks all harmless 
snakes ; but it can flatten it out, and widen it, so as to make it look 
like the head of a viper—the shape of the “club” on a playing-card. 
When approached, it coils, hisses, and darts forward to strike with a 
perfect imitation of its poisonous relative, and the deception is per- 
fect. Yet it is all make-believe. It cannot bite if it would, being but 
a fangless egg-eater without teeth at all. 

There is in Kansas, and elsewhere in that region, a serpent com- 
monly called the “bull-snake.” Casually it is like the rattlesnake of 
the same locality, save in the form of the head above referred to and 
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the rattles. It is absolutely defenceless, unless it can by coiling and 
striking induce you to believe it a rattlesnake indeed, and this it 
does upon all occasions of necessity. 

The common snakes, such as those of the garter variety, will imi- 
tate in close quarters all the movements of their venomous kin, and 
coil and strike and hiss in a more or less amateurish way, and thus 
scare intruders into letting them alone. 

Thus the lizard, even the poor little horned toad, depends first upon 
his hideousness to make you go away. Get him into a corner and 
tease him, and he will either flatten himself out on the gray soil so as 
to be scarcely visible, or will transform himself into a monster with 
hideous aspect and open red mouth. And thus the Arizonan mon- 
ster has made a first and lasting impression, and got himself a rep- 
utation at which one might imagine him to privately and hideously 
smile if he could. Thus he who wears the mailed cape about his 
shoulders backs into a corner and stiffens his ruff. His eyes assume 
an opalescent gleam, and his yellow mouth is opened down into his 
throat. He has instantly become a creature so fearful that the rare 
he who was not frightened by him entered at once into a fame which 
has outlasted that of kings and statesmen, and drifted through the 
precious tales of the olden time to the edification of the successive 
generations of every people who have had a written tongue. 

The reader is doubtless not a person to be hoodooed, but he knows 
that the hoodoo exists. People who can read and write, who have 
Ray’s Arithmetic on one hand and the Scriptures on the other, believe 
init. It is based primarily on faith ; upon a belief which exists 
without proof; to wit, that claws and hairs and bones and tails may 
have an effect upon others that is not understood. Its kinship with 
ideas that exist at the cultivated fireside is surprising when investi- 
gated. It contains the elements of those beliefs which men have 
always held, invariably without foundation, always capable of refuta- 
tion with the least attempt to actually know. People have now finally 
come to the point that they do not often claim to have actually seen 
the devil. “But Luther did, an intellectual giant, an unfrocked priest 
whose ideas upset the world. And we see, and still believe in, the 
terrors of the middle ages, in the little beasts whose hideousness is 
their fortune, whose concentrated ugliness is, in very truth, only 
amusing. 

JAMES STEELE. 
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A protective tariff is a duty placed upon imported merchandise 
with the intention of protecting our citizens, our wage-earners—and 
the great majority of our people are wage-earners in some one of the 
many different avocatious of life. We have comparatively few drones 
in this busy hive. 

The policy of government which tends toward increasing our popu- 
lation, making cities out of our towns and villages, and increasing 
our wealth and our importance as a nation, must be the best one. The 
wonderful natural resources of this country furnished the opportunity 
for the formation of a great and powerful nation. These, and the 
fact that the early settlers of the country were a noble set of God-fear- 
ing, energetic, hard-working, liberty-loving people, made this nation 
what it now is. 

It is our duty as well as our interest to enact such laws as will tend 
to preserve and increase the many advantages we possess and enjoy. 
Our fields, our forests, and our mines are vast treasure-houses of raw 
material upon which we can draw if we will. In our broad domain 
we can raise the food products to not only feed our people, but have 
a surplus to spare. We have the inventive genius, the energy, the 
intelligent labor to extend our already large manufacturing inter- 
ests. 

We also are a large consuming nation. Our imports of manu/fact- 
ured merchandise reach nearly the sum of $500,000,000 annually. 
We can manufacture in our own country the greater part of this large 
amount of goods, equal in quality to that imported. All that it re- 
quires is the protection of our manufacturing interest until the plant 
is established, the machinery built, the labor educated, the capital 
made (and it must be made out of the business) ; then we can com- 
pete in price with any nation in the world in all manufactured goods, 
except in the price of labor. : 

The question then arises: is it for the interest and welfare of this 


country to crowd ow wage-earners so near to the wall of poverty as 


are very many of the European wage-earners? Most emphatically, 
itis not. We have no moral right to place our citizens in direct com- 
petition with the masses in Europe, and allow that competition to re- 
duce the wages of our people, as, without a protective tariff, it surely 


will do, 


One great reason of our prosperity is that our wage-earners have 
a profit in their labor, and that profit is shown in their mode of living, 
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in the way their children are educated, in the millions of dollars de- 
posited in our savings institutions—all this is wholly the profit of 
labor. 

We have grown in population, in wealth, during the last twenty- 
five years, at a rate that has astonished the civilized world. We 
fought and conquered the curse of slavery, and, in so doing, con- 
tracted a huge debt that obliged us to have a very high protective 
tariff; and under it we have prospered as we never before did in 
our history. 

We should learn from experience. This high protective tariff 
forced the Barbours, the twine manufacturers, to establish large 
manufactories in this country. They came to Paterson, N. J., bought 
land, built factories, and employ hundreds of our people. The same 
protective tariff brought the Coats, the Clarks, spool-cotton manufact- 
urers, here, and they employ thousands of our workers. 

A high protective tariff on silk fabrics, with free raw material, has 
been the means of establishing factories here that pay millions of dol- 


lars annually for wages. 

The high tariff on iron has — that branch of industry to 
the extent that our output is the largest of any country in the world. 
And right in this connection we want to point out a most notable 


instance of the effect of a lack of high tariff in one important item 


of commerce : 

Tin plate, as it is called commercially, is simply thin rolled sheets 
of iron or steel covered with a coating of tin. Labor enters very 
largely into the cost of this product. The duty on tin plate is not 
high enough to induce our manufacturers to enter into its manufact- 
ure, simply because the labor that would have to be employed cannot 
be obtained at the low price ruling in Wales. 

Out of about 8,000,000 boxes manufactured in Wales, we buy 
nearly 6,000,000 boxes, and pay for the same about $20,000,000 annu- 
ally. If we had a protective tariff on this article, we should indirectly 
save our $20,000,000 yearly, and should simply use so much more of 


our iron ore, our coal, our tin, that now lie in our mines dormant ; 


should employ labor in this country, and feed, house, and clothe it 


here, instead of, as we now do, in Wales. 
I contend that this country, as a whole, would, if we place a pro- 
lective tariff on this article of tin plate, be more than $20,000,000 an- 


nually the richer ; for we should compel the labor and capital now 


engaged in Wales to come here and use our own raw material. 


This is not a fine-spun theory, it is a hard, economic fact. 
_ The argument of free-traders—or “ tariff reformers,” as they would 
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like to be called—that if you “don’t buy you can’t sell,” is about as 
good in this instance as any other—and what is it in this? 

If we buy the 6,000,000 boxes of tin plate a year and pay the 
Welsh manufacturers $20,000,000, they will buy some wheat, and 
corn, and bacon of us to feed the operatives (if they can’t buy it 
cheaper in any other part of the world), while, if our own workmen 
make those same 6,000,000 boxes of tin plate in this country, we 
shall furnish them everything here. Our builders will erect the 
houses and factories, our own materials will be used, and our pur- 
veyors will supply their wants. 

It does not require profound study or deep research to enable the 
farmer, mechanic, artisan, or merchant that has lived near our coal 
and iron mines, or our manufacturing cities, and seen the population 
increase from hundreds to thousands, the value of the lands increase 
in the ratio of cents to dollars, to make up their own minds that this 
development has been for the best interest of that part of our coun- 

‘ try; and if the protective tariff hastened that development, the pro- 
tective policy was a desirable thing, and the theories of free-traders 
must go for naught when arrayed against these stubborn facts. 

If England were my home, my country, I might be a free-trader ; 
might want every country to throw its ports open; might want to 
buy the raw products of other countries, freight them in English 
ships, let English manufacturers and English operatives manufacture 
the raw product into a manufactured product, and reconvey that 
product back again in English bottoms, and want no tax or duty to 
stand in the way. 

England was a protectionist country until she developed her man- 
ufacturing facilities to a point where her home market could not con- 
sume the product of her factories; then she became an advocate for 
free trade, and has ever since tried to enlarge her markets by break- 
ing down the protective barriers of other countries. 

Even now she pursues a protective policy as regards her shipping, 
although not to the same extent as formerly, because she does not 
need it ; but she now pays in subsidies to her old-established steam 
lines more in a month than the United States pays all our steamship 
lines ina year; and every new line that is established receives a 
subsidy, under the name of compensation for mail-service, sufficient 
to sustain it until it can develop sufficient business to be self-sustain- 
ing. 

We have a great home market. Europe wants access to it; wants 
to bring the product of her cheap labor into sharp competition with 
the product of our well-paid labor. If we do not protect our labor, 
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wages must decline nearly to a par with the labor of Europe. Trans- 
portation on the ocean is now so quick, merchandise is conveyed 
from Europe so cheaply, that without a protective tariff the scale of 
wages in this country must equalize with that of European workmen. 

All this has been told time and time again, and although it is as 
true as “proofs of Holy Writ,” yet the opponents of a protective 
tariff befog the plain facts with so many ingenious, fine-drawn 
theories, that many of our wage-earners are led away from what is 
certainly and surely their best interest—to maintain a protective 
tariff, with all that the word “ protective ” implies. 

The free-trader, or “ tariff reformer,” says: ‘Why should I be 
taxed in order to make more millionaire manufacturers ?” and usu- 
ally illustrates the remark by citing the case of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
as having become extremely wealthy because of our tariff on iron ; 
and then claims that this shows that the many are taxed for the bene- 
fit of a few manufacturers. These theorists do not tell of the many 
who have failed in the iron-manufacturing business, but take the 
wonderful instance of ability, pluck, luck, energy, and sagacity by 
which Andrew Carnegie has achieved an immense fortune in a short 
time, and ascribe it all to the operation of our tariff on iron. 

Tam no apologist for Andrew Carnegie, or anyone like him; such 
men do not need apologies; they are public benefactors ; they have 
made many blades of grass grow where none grew before; but to 
puncture this very plausible story, which free-traders “roll like a 
sweet morsel under their tongues,” I will tell the facts of this one 
case ; and it is a fair sample of the many where large fortunes have 
been amassed in a short time, simply from some discovery, controlling 
some patent, etc. (By the way, these same patent laws are the 
strongest “ protective tariffs ” I know of, and no one objects to them, 
except the free-trade infringers.) 

Andrew Carnegie was a manufacturer in a comparatively small 
way. Aman by the name of Bessemer discovered a cheap method 
of converting iron into steel, and Mr. Carnegie, with his quick per- 
ception and prompt action, adopted that method. Soon after this it 
was discovered that in the earth, at some points, there was a fuel 
which issued itself, conveyed itself, and fed itself into the furnaces of 
the boilers where the steam power is generated that is so largely 
used in great iron-works. Andrew Carnegie’s works happened to be 
near this wonderful natural fuel, and he reached for it and got it. 
It was a fuel that cost almost nothing. Where hundreds of men 
were employed in mining and transporting coal and shovelling it into 
the furnaces under his boilers, the fuel is now controlled by the turn- 
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ing of a valve. Where scores of men were employed in handling the 
great converters and in directing the enormous bars of iron as they 
passed through the rolls, one man, with his hand on the lever which 
controls the hydraulic power, directs the great masses of iron with a 
power and a certainty compared with which Vulcan’s was that of a 
pigmy. 

By utilizing these forces in his iron manufacturing, Andrew Carne- 
gie made immense profits, although he furnished the products at a 
far less price than they were formerly sold at. 

This short story is the history of Andrew Carnegie’s wealth, and 
explodes the oft-told tale of the iniquities of a protective tariff, as 
illustrated by Andrew Carnegie. 

The most effective argument brought against a protective tariff is 
the question: ‘ Why should I be taxed to benefit another?” The 
man of leisure with fixed income from investments, the professional 
man, the many men in different avocations that are not directly bene- 
fited by the operations of a protective tariff, murmur at the operation 
of laws which oblige them to pay a higher price for some of the arti- 
cles they consume than they otherwise would if we had no duties on 
imports. 

To all of these men we say, it is for “ the greatest good of the great- 
est number,” for the same reason that we give the right of eminent 
domain to our railroads ; for the same reason that our property may be 
taken from us, by condemnation, for the improvement of our streets, 
for the beautifying of our city; and it all centres down into the fact 
that it is best for the body politic. 

That wonderful good American and lamented citizen, Peter Cooper, 
once said to the writer: ‘ No imported article can be considered 
cheap, which leaves our own raw materials unused and our own labor 
unemployed.” 

Colton said: “There be three things necessary to make a nation 
great and prosperous: a fertile soil, busy workshops, and easy con- 
veyance of men and things from place to place.” 

We have a fertile soil; we have (thanks to a protective tariff) busy 
workshops; and with easy conveyance of American men and American 
things from place to place, in our own and to other countries, the 
United States must eclipse the world in material progress. 

This is why I am a protectionist ; and every consideration of pride 
and patriotism should make all citizens protectionists, 

H. Kk. Tuuxser. 


“LITTLE BUTTONS.” 
CHAPTER I. 


R-r-r-r-R, sharply rang the door-bell of “The Grosvenor.” A 
brief pause and again it whirred yet more loudly ; and a third time it 
began its importunate din, till everyone in the house impatiently ejac- 
ulated, ‘‘ Where is Thomas?” Then the door opened and shut with a 
clang, and there was loud talking in the hall. 

Mrs. Leo Hunt had been caught out in a driving storm without an 
umbrella, much to the detriment of her fine new tailor-made suit. 
She had found the vestibule door closed, and was kept standing fully 
five minutes at her own threshold before being let in. Who could 
blame her for forgetting to maintain the calm indifference upon which 
she always prided herself? 

“The Grosvenor” had not always been so pretentious a dwelling- 
place as now. It first had the tiresome patent door-openers and man- 
of-all-work ; but apartments more convenient and elegant had sprung 
up here and there, and the owner had found that he was losing many 
of his best tenants. 

After due deliberation a small army of workmen were called in, 
and the result was something like a butterfly emerging from a chrys- 
alis. Stucco, stained glass, tiling, and all the et cetera of modern 
embellishment worked a wondrous change; and it shone quite re- 
splendent amid its aristocratic neighbors, and blossomed into an 
attractive apartment-house, bearing its owner’s name. 

As it filled with desirable occupants, and its increased rental came 
rolling in with gratifying regularity, he felt that he had done a wise 
thing, and soon started off on a long projected trip to Europe. 

For a time matters moved quite smoothly at the Grosvenor, but 
the inevitable hitch came. As the agent had often remarked to the 
landlord, ‘‘Tenants never air satisfied ;” and just as often to the ten- 
ants he said, ‘Landlords allus iconomize in the wrong place.” So it 
proved in the present instance. Thomas had tried in vain to double 
and quadruple himself, so as to be everywhere at once ; but with 
the manipulation of the new elevator, and other duties attending the 
management of a fine establishment, he could not always promptly 
be on duty at the door. 

For some time there had been murmurings in the air, and now the 
storm had burst inside as well as out. That five minutes’ tardiness 
of poor Thomas was made responsible for the terrible drenching of 
Mrs. Leo Hunt. 
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* You shall be reported to Mr. Blake, Thomas,” she bitterly ex- 
claimed, as she surveyed herself in the mirror, bedraggled and forlorn. 

* TIndade I couldn’t help it, mum,” feebly protested Thomas. “I 
was—— ” 

“No matter where you were,” she cut in sharply, “so long as you 
were not at the door. Just look at me,” she said, in injured appeal, 
as she took in the fact that the beautiful green feather that waved so 
majestically from her crest as she started out, now lay flattened over 
her forehead—a ‘“‘ bang” of most unbecoming cut and color ! 

It was useless to attempt any explanation, so Thomas beat a hasty 
retreat, divided between an inclination to laugh and a resolve to get 
the start and make his own plea first to the agent. 

It was simply impossible to perform all that was expected of him, 

yet the house-agent felt that he was too honest and faithful a man to 
lose, notwithstanding the complaints that now poured in from every 
side. 
‘ Mrs. Dowell had lost a most desirable new acquaintance, because, 
after repeated ringings in vain, she had gone away disgusted, and had 
made it known to a friend of Mrs. Dowell, who, of course, told her 
of it. 

Mr. Graham had lost the management of an important law-suit, 
from the client failing to get admission according to appointment 
with him one evening. 

Mrs. Fields could not display her rich new gown at the great ball 
of the season, because of a severe cold contracted by standing on her 
own doorstep so long one bitter cold day. And so the changes were 
rung with tedious iteration. 

Besieged from every quarter, and the owner away, the agent at last 
thought of an expedient that would not add materially to the ex- 
pense. 

«A small boy in buttons is the very thing,” he said. “ Why haven’t 
I thought of that before?” and he began rummaging among his 
papers for an address. 

A very small boy had come into his office some time before and 
asked him if he knew anyone who had any use for a boy of his size, 
and the agent had smiled grimly, and said he thought not, but prom- 
ised to inquire. 

“T had forgotten all about the poor little chap,” he said, “and now 
I will go and hunt him up.” He found him after some trouble, glad 
enough to secure a good home, and pleased at the idea of wearing a 
nicely fitting cloth suit with rows of bright buttons. Accordingly, 
with but short delay, behold the new bell-boy duly installed. 
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«Poor little fellow!” “Ah, what a shame!” ‘ What an absurd 
idea!” the ladies ejaculated to each other, when they first saw the 
little figure in its many-buttoned livery. 

A sort of instinctive mother-pity moved their hearts as they saw 
him take both slender hands to turn the big brass door-knob ; but he 
looked up at them with such a cheery, triumphant smile, as if to say, 
“You see I can do it,” they could not but smile in return ; and they 
soon found he performed his duty well. 

He had the manner of a tiny courtier, as he swung the door widely 
open, and bowed a smiling acknowledgment of any little pleasantry 
addressed to him. 

Thomas had not always been in very good trim to appear in public, 
often bearing marks of his servitude at the coal-bins below stairs. 
Now there was always the trim, neat little figure, with fresh white 
skin, and bright brown locks waving back from his forehead, looking 
sometimes almost like a halo when the sun fell on them from the col- 
ored glass window. 

“T want you to take particular notice of our Little Buttons,” the 
ladies began saying, proudly, as they brought friends in with them. 
But they needed no such prompting, for, invariably, every new-comer 
would ask about him. 

“Where did you find that dear little bell-boy?” “ What a jolly 
Little Buttons!” ‘“Isn’t he too cunning for anything in his livery ?” 
Each one had something to say of him. Yet he would not be patron- 
ized, and maintained a certain sweet dignity remarkable in sucha 
child. 

“ A wonderful manner for a boy like that,” even Mrs. Leo Hunt ad- 
mitted in the privacy of her apartment ; but when, on the day follow- 
ing, she found her little daughter chattering with him in great glee, 
she frowned and called her away. Bettine, the maid, was rebuked 
for allowing Miss Marion to be so unladylike, and turning to the in- 
nocent offender Mrs. Hunt said: ‘And you, sir, should not take such 
liberties. You forget you are only a bell-boy!” <A dec) color suf- 
fused his usually pale face, but he looked calmly at her, and bowed, 
as he answered, respectfully, in a low tone: ‘Yes, ma’am, I'll re- 
member after this.” And he did so, although little Miss Marion per- 
sisted in showing her jolly friendliness for him. 

She evidently did not inherit her mother’s caste prejudice, and it 
was hard sometimes to resist the bright, roguish face. But when she 
stopped hereafter on her way out with Bettine, and grew talkative, he 
tried to check her by saying: ‘‘ Remember, Miss Marion, what your 
mamma said ;” and added, wistfully, ‘a mamma must be the best 
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friend a little girl or boy can have.” Kind-hearted Bettine tried to 
give him a comforting word in her broken English, and Marion, fuller 
than ever of questions, paid little heed to his good advice. 

“ Haven't you really, truly, any mamma? Is she—is she—dead ?” 
she asked, in a frightened tone. Then brightening: ‘‘ Maybe she 
only went away, like Cissy Howard’s mamma, and will come back in a 
year or two,” she said, with her curly head cocked to one side, and a 
sorry look in her brown eyes that went far toward comforting him, 
and made him wish he dared kiss her. But he had such a wise little 
head, he knew it would not do; though a gentle little boy’s kiss 
seems a sweet and harmless thing enough. 

When Marion got outside with the maid she asked: “ Why, Bet- 
tine, why does mamma say I must not speak to such a nice little boy 
as Little Buttons?” 

Everyone called him Little Buttons now, and he nearly forgot that 
he ever had any other name. 

‘**He’s ever so much nicer-looking than Bertie Travers,” she con- 
tinued, ‘and more polite ; and mamma doesn’t care how much I hug 
and kiss him.” 

With the sweetly unreasoning reason of a child she argued on: 
« S’posin’ he is a bell-boy, Bettine—what’s bad “bout bein’ a bell-boy ? 
I've heard Bertie Travers say awful naughty things, and Little But- 
tons never does.” In a horrified whisper she related Bertie’s saying 
to Lennie Townsend: ‘ You bet my terrier can lick your Dixie like 
blazes.” “ Wasn't that dreadful talk, Bettine, for a boy that’s got a 
nice mamma?” Evidently Marion had been considering the advan- 
tages of other children having mammas, even if she forgot her duty 
to her own. 

Bettine could not well explain matters to Marion’s satisfaction, so 
she only begged of her as usual to be “ wne bonne enfant” and obey 
her maman. But the spoiled child persisted in showering her caresses 
and attempting frolics with Little Buttons every chance she could 
get, her mother laying the blame in the wrong place, as usual, and 
making it very uncomfortable for him. 

However, he found one stanch friend in Mrs. Benson, a kind 
little woman, who carried a smaller purse but a much larger heart and 
longer pedigree than Mrs. Leo Hunt. Sometimes, under pretence 
of warming herself after coming in, she lingered about the steam 
radiator in the hall and talked with him, as she thought he had a 
pretty dismal time of it for such a little fellow. 

She said to her husband at dinner one evening, “ Ned, have you 
talked with Little Buttons at all? He is very quaint, and, though he 
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is always so bright and cheery, there is something infinitely pathetic 
about him.” 

“Yes, he is a bright little fellow, and seems merry enough too,” 
responded Mr. Benson. 

“He has no mother or father,” pursued Mrs. Benson, “and has 
had a dreadfully rough sort of life, I imagine, from what he tells me ; 
but see how refined and gentle he is.” 

“Hard on such a little chap to be knocking about so,” he replied. 
«Give him some money occasionally, Fan, and I will, too.” 

“But I've tried to, and he seems reluctant to take it,’ she ear- 
nestly said. 

“Wouldn’t take it? What is the boy made of? He is a very un- 
common boy if money does not tempt him.” 

“Indeed he is an uncommon boy. When he crushed his poor lit- 
tle finger the other day, shutting the carriage-door for me, he scarcely 
even groaned aloud, and never once complained afterward, though he 
had to carry his hand in a sling for days.” 

“ Lots of grit, and no mistake,” said Mr. Benson ; ‘‘ but those young- 
sters learn to endure from their babyhood ;” and the next minute he 
had forgotten all about Little Buttons in reading up stocks and ship- 
ping news. 

The day of the accident that Mrs. Benson had spoken of was a red- 
letter day for Little Buttons, notwithstanding the suffering attend- 
ing it. 

Mrs. Benson, seeing his face contract with the pain, sprang out of the 
carriage, took him to her apartment, tenderly bathed and bound up 
the wounded finger in soft linen, and then carried him in the carriage 
to her doctor, to learn whether the bone was injured. Luckily it was 
not, and with a healing lotion which he prescribed, and which she 
daily applied, it got quite well again. 

When she dressed it, he looked up in her face so bravely and said, 
“Mrs. Benson, I think I could stand it real well if it hurt more yet; 
you handle it so softly.” It brought tearsto her eyes, and when with 
a faint laugh he added, ‘ Your fingers are just like satin,” she could 
feel him cringe with the soreness and pain, and she could only kiss 
the bruised hand in silence. 

In telling Mr. Benson about it, she said, ‘‘ I declare, Ned, I came so 
near crying over the brave little soul that I just took him by the other 
hand, and pretended to laugh as we ran down-stairs as fast as we 
could, and forgot all about the elevator.” 

Her husband laughed too, and touched his lips to her cheek as 
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he said, “ What a tender-hearted little woman you are, Fanny! 
What was there to cry over in that, my dear?” 

“Why, Ned, it seemed to me he was longing for the tender care 
only amother can give. Think of the poor little waif taking care of 
himself ;” and she hurried off, fearing her husband would laugh again 
at the quaver in her voice. 

From that time she and Little Buttons became fast friends, and he 
was not so badly off after all. She found ways of helping him ; made 
little errands for him to execute, so as to give him a run in the air, 
while she playfully took his place as door-opener, and managed to 
repay him for all he did in ways which he could not refuse. So he 
soon came to look upon her as his particular friend and ally in the 
house, and adored her in proportion. 

Mrs. Leo Hunt’s haughty airs never hurt his sensitive little heart 
any more, now that Mrs. Benson’s bright eyes beamed on him with 
warm approval and sympathy. Even the cold visage of Mrs. Hunt 
thawed into something like a smile, as Mrs. Benson swept open the 
door for her one morning, with precisely Little Buttons’ manner, say- 
ing, “Little Buttons, pro tem., Lady Hunt; the little man is out 
taking an airing.” 

Mrs. Hunt said afterward, to someone, ‘ Really, that little Mrs. Ben- 
son does the most absurd things ; if she did not come from so good a 
family I should scarcely care to keep up her acquaintance.” 

It was a very tiresome, monotonous business, doing nothing all day 
long but open and shut a big door, while the boys’ voices rang out 
merrily from their games in the street ; and Little Buttons sometimes 
looked out very wistfully, and a sigh involuntarily welled up from his 
lonely little heart. 

He soon began to notice a wee, round face and fluffy flaxen head in 
the window of a big brown house over the way. When the time hung 
rather heavily he got to watching for it, and when it appeared, would 
softly open the door, peep out, and give a quick little nod of recog- 
nition. Child fashion, he was ‘ making b’leeve ” that he knew her. 
He often wondered what it could be like to be eared for so tenderly 
as she was, and tried to imagine her surroundings, and when one day 
he discovered that she saw him and bobbed her fluffy head in return 
with great glee, he was wild with joy. ‘She sees me—she knows 
me,” he whispered exultantly, and was happy all day over it. 

Mrs. Hunt caught him nodding and whispering to himself, and 
remarked to Thomas, “Do you think that child is quite right, 
Thomas? I sometimes find him gesticulating so strangely, and talk- 
ing to himself in such a disagreeable way.” 
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“Tn his roight moind, do yez mane, mum? Indade that he is. He’s 
a wise little fellah, and is just amusin’ hissel’ a bit, quoite loikely.” 

“Faix! what a woman that be,” muttered Thomas, as he scuttled 
down the basement stairs. ‘‘ Bedad, she’ll tak’ the cake for foindin’ 
folt.” So Little Buttons kept up his pretence and meagre amusement 
undisturbed. 

Whenever the little face appeared at the window he somehow felt 
comforted. Its little owner came out on all pleasant days for a walk 
with her nurse or a ride with her mamma in her carriage. She was 
as dainty as a snow fairy, in her soft white hood, cloak, and furs, and 
Little Buttons often wished he could just lift her in his arms. 

‘She looks like a little white feather, and I believe she is almost as 
light,” he said to himself. ‘ Don’t blow away, little white feather,” 
Mrs. Benson heard him say, as she came up behind him just then. 

When she returned from her walk, she handed him a beautiful 
great pink rosebud, saying, ‘‘ Would you like to run over and leave 
that at the door for ‘ Little White Feather,’ as you call her?” 

“May I? Oh, Mrs. Benson, how good you are to me!” he said, 
gratefully, his eyes sparkling and his face flushed with pleasure. And 
Mrs. Benson felt as happy over it as if she were but nine years old 
herself. 

‘Just say, as you leave it, ‘For the little girl at the window,’ 
Mrs. Benson. 

Away he ran, and was quickly back again watching for her, 
“There she is! There she is!” he excitedly exclaimed, clapping his 
hands with a childish delight that Mrs. Benson had never before seen 
him manifest. 

There she was, sure enough, tossing him a kiss with one dimpled 
hand and holding the beautiful rosebud in the other. Then her mam- 
ma looked out smiling over the head of her darling, took the rose and 
touched it to the baby lips with a sweet gesture, and helped both 
little hands toss kisses. 

Little Buttons never forgot that day. It made him glow all over 
whenever he thought of it, and Mrs. Benson felt it the happiest invest- 
ment she had made in a long time. Afterward the little maiden 
always recognized him, and he almost began to feel she partly 
belonged to him, As the weather grew warmer, the nurse brought 
her over the street occasionally for a minute or two, as Flossie so 
often teased her to go and see the little ‘‘ Button-boy.” 

He thought her sweeter than ever, and learned from the soft pink 
lips that she was called ‘ Mamma’s dollin’ tumfit,” but the nurse told 
him that she had been christened Florence Fairbanks Clyde. 
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CHAPTER 


As Flossie came down the street one day with the nurse she sud- 
denly spied her little “ Button-boy ” peeping out of the door, and 
dropping the nurse’s hand she started to run to him, but stumbled 
and fell, striking her head against the curb. 

Little Buttons dashed out, picked her up, and was half-way up the 
stoop of the big house before the nurse could reach her. The sweet 
blue eyes were closed, and the little dimpled hands hung limp and 
lifeless. Mrs. Clyde stood at the window as Little Buttons came up 
the steps, and met him at the door with a face like marble. She 
took the child from him gently and carried her in, while Little Buttons 
rushed down the street for a doctor, and was back before anyone had 
gathered their wits enough to know what to do. 

In his fright and anxiety he forgot that he had left ** The Grosve- 
nor” door standing wide open. 

As soon as Flossie became conscious and the doctor pronounced 
her not seriously injured, only that she must be kept quiet for some 
days, Little Buttons suddenly thought how he had deserted his post. 
No one in * The Grosvenor” had witnessed the accident but he. But 
Mrs. Leo Hunt had unfortunately been the one to find the door stand- 
ing open and Little Buttons nowhere to be seen. She, of course, made 
it her business to inform the janitor, and poor Little Buttons found 
himself disgraced, and shrank from the withering glance of his ever- 
stern judge as he faced her in the hall on his return. 

“This settles it for you, sir,” she emphatically announced. ‘* How 
dare you leave the door open in that careless way for thieves to run 
through the house ?” 

Of course it was true that thieves might have come in, but they 
had not, and under the circumstances she might have spared her 
severity. 

“Oh, I am so sorry, Mrs. Hunt,” he tearfully said ; ‘* but I could 
not help running to pick up little Miss Flossie ;” and his sobs nearly 
choked him, for, after all, he was only a very little boy. 

Mrs. Hunt took the matter seriously in hand, although Thomas 
tried to mollify her by saying, with a knowing twist of his head, 
“QOull attind to the thing, Mrs. Hunt ;” and he made an errand to 
Mrs. Benson and informed her he felt very bad “down dape in his 
moind.” Motioning toward the floor, he said, ** She intinds him to go, 
Mrs. Benson, and go he wull in spoit of us all. Och, we'll not foind 
another loike him, Mrs. Benson. Those missinger and bell-b’ys do 
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be mostly a bad lot.” Having thus freed his mind, he went away 
sorrowfully shaking his head. 

Mrs. Hunt kept agitating the matter, as she thought this was a 
good pretext for getting rid of the bell-boy. She had a good deal 
of trouble with Marion nowadays, who, in spite of everything, would 
still show her admiration for him. Mrs. Hunt did not mind changes 
so long as she did not suffer by them, so she enlarged upon the risk 
of having so young and irresponsible a person in that position. She 
met with little sympathy from the others, but was politic enough to 
know where her power lay, and did not hesitate to affirm that if the 
agent chose to keep him, out would go Mrs. Leo Hunt and all her 
belongings. This threat settled the business, as she meant it should, 
for it was not a desirable time of year to lose a tenant, especially one 
who was paying nearly double the rent of the former one, and Mr. 
Blake felt that he could not afford to displease her. Therefore, in 
spite of his own compunctions, for he was not a hard-hearted man, 
and in spite of the copious tears of Marion and the indignant protes- 
tations of Mrs. Benson, it was decreed that poor Little Buttons must 
go. 

His good friend began turning over in her busy brain all sorts of 
schemes, possible and impossible, to provide for her little protégé ; 
but before she could carry any of them out something quite unex- 
pected occurred. 

Little Buttons stood ruefully looking over at the big house, think- 
ing of the little girl that had so won his interest and affection. 

In his one fleeting glimpse of its beautiful interior it had seemed 
to him like fairyland, a fitting home for the sweet lady and the little 
white fairy. 

Almost more painful than the thought of being homeless again was 
the fear of never again seeing her, and a big sob came up, and out 
came his small handkerchief, which was one of a set given him by 
Mrs, Benson. Even the sight of that accelerated the flow. When, 
indeed, should he ever again find anyone that would be so good to 
him as she had been? The poor, motherless, homeless little boy was 
nearly sobbing his heart out, all by himself, in the dark, dismal hall, 
when the door-bell rang. 

With his eyes buried in his handkerchief he had not seen a servant 
coming from over the way. He hastily wiped his face, and tried to 
keep out of sight as he opened the door. 

Mrs. Clyde’s man, James, espied him behind the door, and looked 
very good-natured as he said, ‘* What’s up, Little Buttons? Don’t ery; 
little Miss Flossie’s all right, only she is very restless, and asks for 
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you all the time. If you can be spared, Mrs. Clyde would like to have 
you come over and help amuse her. How would you like to live over 
there, little fellow?” asked the good-natured James. 

How would he like it? All the answer the poor little fellow 
could make was a simple ‘ Oh!” like an involuntary sigh of pleasure, 

He felt sure he saw a rainbow close in front of him; whether it 
was the colored window-glass reflected through his tears, or the sud- 
den prospect of dwelling in that paradise across the street, he could 
never tell. It passed in a moment, but it left some of its radiance 
behind in the little face. 

“Call the janitor,” said James, briskly, “and let me deliver my 
message to him.” 

There was a thrill in Little Buttons’ voice that brought Thomas 
swiftly at the summons. There he stood, with his eyes shining like 
stars and his cheeks like June roses. 

“Tell him about it,” said James, encouragingly ; and Little Buttons 
slid his small hand into Thomas’, in a half-regretful way, and raised 
his eyes to his face. 

You can’t guess what it is, Thomas, but I know you'll be elad, 
because you've always been so good to me. Only just now I felt so 
bad about going away from you and dear Mrs. Benson and little 
Marion, and thought I might never see little Miss Flossie again, and 
here Iam going to be right with her!” 

« Well—well—well !” ejaculated the surprised Thomas. 

“ Did you ever know such a lucky boy, Thomas?” 

* Bedad, I never did,” said Thomas. ‘‘Good luck go wid ye, me 
boy,” he said, huskily, giving the little hand a squeeze that made its 
owner wince. 

Then James delivered the remainder of his message, whidh was 
that Mrs. Clyde would pay for a boy in Little Buttons’ place until 
they found one to suit Mr. Blake and the occupants of ‘The Grosve- 
nor,” as she wanted Little Buttons to come right away. 

“Tll come over and bring back these clothes, Thomas, as soon as 
I can,” he said, cheerily. ‘“ Your new bell-boy ought to have them.” 

“No, no,” said Thomas ; “they will not fit the new boy, I am sure: 
keep them to remember us all by, Little Buttons ;” and he drew his 
hand hurriedly across his eyes. 

He begged James to wait a few minutes while he ran up to say 
good-bye to his good friend Mrs. Benson, and to leave a message 
with her for little Marion. 

Mrs. Benson was rejoiced at his good fortune, and made him 
promise he would come and see her. 
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“Yes, indeed, I shall,” he said, wagging his small brown head 
wisely. ‘I shall tell Mrs. Clyde and Flossie all about you.” 

After bidding him good-bye she watched him go across the street, 
holding James by the hand ; the door closed behind them, and Little 
Buttons was ushered into his new home. 

“How I shall miss the little fellow!” she thought, as she turned 
away. 

It turned out that good fortune was on the way to Little Buttons 
when he thought it was the darkest hour of his life. 


. 


Mrs. Clyde had often told Flossie of a dear little brother she had 
when she was a baby. She always had been very tender toward lit- 
tle boys, and had felt a growing interest in Little Buttons since the 
day he brought the flower to Flossie. 

She had a half-formed plan in her mind regarding him, at the 
very time of Flossie’s accident, and his ready thoughtfulness in that 
emergency pushed it toward completion. At Flossie’s importunity 
for him she resolved to have him come, and to complete her plan after- 
ward. 

As he now came in with James she met him in the hall, and tak- 
ing him by the hand thanked him warmly for what he had done, and 
led him in to Flossie. 

Little Buttons thought she had the sweetest smile he had ever 
seen, yet there was something so sad in her face that he felt that 
she must have some great trouble. 

She left him to play with Flossie a while, and then showed him the 
cosy room next the nursery that he was to occupy. 

A happy little boy slept there that night, and dreamed of a beauti- 
ful princess hovering about him. Lower and lower over him she 
bent until her lips touched his cheek, and then he slept dreamlessly 
until morning. 

When he woke he thought at first he was still dreaming, till in a 
flash came the remembrance of the eventful yesterday. 

Here he found himself in the very place he would have wished if 
some good fairy had given him his choice. 

It seemed too much to believe, and while dressing he kept repeat- 
ing, “ But it is true!” 

Mrs. Clyde, coming in through the nursery-door, heard him, and 
asked with a smile, ** What is true, Teddy ?” 

With a blush and a happy little laugh he answered, “Iam only 
trying to make myself know I am truly here.” 
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He was not to be called “‘ Little Buttons” in the Clyde house- 
hold, although Flossie could not at first understand why. 

When told to call him “ Teddy,” Flossie shook her silky head, say- 
ing, ‘‘ No—no; Button Boy.” Mrs. Clyde had given Teddy instruc. 
tions how to win over her young ladyship to the new name, and when 
Flossie found that he did not heed her if she called him anything 
but his real name, she soon yielded. 

Mrs. Clyde watched Teddy so intently that she sometimes seemed 
to forget herself, and sat with her eyes fixed dreamily on his face, 
until recalled by his softly asking her, “ Did you speak to me, Mrs. 
Clyde?” 

“No, Teddy, I was only thinking,” she would answer, and sigh so 
heavily that his kind little heart longed to comfort her. 

“Most everyone has some trouble in some way or other, don’t 
they, Mrs. Clyde?” he said one day. 

“Yes, Teddy, I think they do; but what makes you think of 
that?” 

After a little embarrassed pause, he said: ‘‘ Well, I often hear you 
sigh, and your eyes most always look so sorry.” 

She walked out of the room, making no reply, but as she passed 
him patted him softly on the head. His tender sympathy had ap- 
parently touched her deeply. 

She was much pleased to see how quickly and easily he adapted 
himself to his surroundings, never putting himself forward, yet keep- 
ing Flossie so quietly happy and amused all the day long that she 
soon seemed as well as ever. The time soon came when she must 
decide in what capacity he was to remain as a member of her family. 

Mrs. Clyde had not done this thing rashly. After taking him thus 
into the inner sanctum of her home, she knew she could not set him 
adrift again in the great world. She was becoming attached to him, 
as indeed were all the members of the household. He won his way 
all unconsciously, and was simply happy in his present security and 
comfort. He grew rosy and healthy, for now that Flossie was well 
again, Mrs. Clyde sent him out in the air a great deal to play, and 
took him often with her and Flossie to ride, at which Mrs. Leo Hunt 
smiled scornfully. 

“Really there is no accounting for tastes,” said the haughty woman 
to Mrs. Benson, as she saw them come and go. 

“He is a dear little fellow, whatever his birth may have been,” 
bravely persisted Mrs. Benson, “and his present prosperity agrees 
with him. How handsome he is growing, now that he has plenty of 
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She was watching him as she spoke, going up the steps, witli Flossie 
clinging to his hand as if fearing she might lose him. 

Mrs. Clyde had learned a good deal about his former life through 
her questioning, and his fragmentary recollections strangely inter- 
ested her. Mr. Lendrum, her lawyer, came often of late, and wore 
almost as anxious a face as Mrs. Clyde when they came from their 
consultations in the library. 

One day, as she and Mr. Lendrum saw Flossie with her arm close 
about Teddy’s neck and laughing merrily, she said, “I shall adopt 
him! I cannot give it up! See how fond she is of him, Mr. Len- 
drum! He has the name and he shall fill the place of my boy.” 

To which the lawyer replied, in a low voice, ** Do not be rash, Mrs. 
Clyde, I beg of you. Wait a little longer, that you may have nothing 
to regret.” 

So the days passed on, and nothing further was decided as to what 
should be done with Teddy. In his innocent answers to her ques- 
tions she gathered by degrees his pitiful story. 

He had been but poorly cared for as far back as he could remem- 
ber,.and seemed to have no recollection of anyone who was dear to 
him. A man who last had care of him told him he had been left 
to him at the death of a friend, and this man seemed to be the only 
one of whom he could talk connectedly. It was a tale of dissipation 
and poverty that made her heart ache. As Teddy said to her in 
speaking of him, “Sometimes he drank dreadfully, Mrs. Clyde, and 
then he used to sleep for hours in the daytime ;” and he told her how 
he had been sent out for food when funds were short. ‘Sometimes 
Mr. Hamor made a lot of money at a time, after working hard all 
night long, and then we used to have plenty to eat,” he said, in a tone 
that told her more than his words. ‘‘ But he was always good to 
me,” he said, in his old-fashioned, common-sense way, as if anxious to 
give him all the credit he could, “ and he never whipped me but once, 
and I always remembered it !” 

Mrs. Clyde caught her breath with a sob, got up, and came to him, 
and he could not tell why it was there came such a great lump in his 
throat, when she laid her hand on his shoulder, and looked into his 
eyes so searchingly. It seemed to him she looked for something for 
which her heart was hungering. 

When he tried to tell her a little about a woman that he dimly re- 
membered and thought she might have been the man’s wife, she be- 
came greatly excited. Putting her arm about him, she said eagerly, 
“Try and remember more—try hard, Teddy!” But he could only 
tell her disjointed bits of a wandering life in England and France, 
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and could give no definite locations, as they changed their home so 
often. He remembered the woman dying suddenly one night, and 
then this same wandering life went on and on, until they came over 
in the steerage of a ship toAmerica. ‘Then, a short time after that,” 
he said, with simple pathos, “I wasall alone. Mr. Hamor went out one 
night to try and make some money, and he never came back again. 
Then I had to look for little jobs of work, such as sweeping sidewalks 
and running errands; and then Mr. Blake, you know, put me in 
‘The Grosvenor’ as bell-boy; and now—here J am with you and 
Flossie !” he ended, brightly. 

His child heart put by all the misery of the past and revelled in 
its present happiness. As he looked up he found the tears streaming 
down her face. Laying his hand softly on hers, he said, “Did I 
make you cry, dear Mrs. Clyde? I’m so sorry! I never want to tell 
you any more about those dreadful times.” 

“No, Teddy,” she answered, ‘‘ we will try to forget it all. We 
will not talk about it any more.” 


“Oh, mamma! what do you think?” cried Mrs. Hunt’s little madeap 
daughter, bursting in upon her a few days after that, her brown eyes 
dancing with excitement. She tried to catch her breath long enough 
to tell the wonderful news. “ Little Buttons is Mrs. Clyde's own, 
own little boy, and that dear little Flossie is his own sister!” she 
triumphantly announced. ‘ Now, mamma, I am sure you are sorry 
you tried to make me stop playing with him. I didn’t though,” 
wickedly added the unruly child. 

‘Marion, hush,” angrily said Mrs. Hunt. ‘“ What are you talking 
about? Who has told you this nonsense ? ” 

«°Tisn’t nonsense, mamma, for Thomas was telling it to Mr. Benson 
down in the hall just now ;” and she waltzed about the room in her 
delight. 

At this juncture the bell rang, and Mrs. Benson came in, saying: 

“‘T suppose you have heard the news, Mrs. Hunt?” 

“Marion, do be quiet and let me hear the story connectedly, if you 
can,” said her mother, sharply. 

Mrs. Benson then related the story as Mr. Benson had learned it 
from Thomas. 

Mrs. Clyde’s husband had died when Flossie was a baby. After- 
ward she was very ill, and the maid who took care of little Teddy 
became very careless and insolent, and Mrs. Clyde, unwisely, told 
her that on her recovery she would dismiss her. The woman took 
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it quite calmly ; soon after dressed the little boy, and took him out, 
ostensibly for his usual airing ; but the hours slipped away, and when 
night came she had not returned. From that day to the present 
the distracted mother’s life had been one incessant search for her 
lost boy. 

The usual mistakes and delays in pursuing the wrong clues gave 
the woman a chance to escape out of the country. Partly from spite, 
and also for the large reward which she knew was sure to be offered, 
she had quickly formed a plan for temporarily abducting the child. 
She had a worthless husband who followed her about, and he found 
her just as she was planning her return to America to claim the 
reward she had seen offered through the columns of a prominent 
journal. She then changed her plans and tried to evade him, and 
then she had been taken suddenly ill and died without giving him the 
slightest hint of her plans and intentions. He gambled and drank up 
every penny of her earnings and his own as fast as he got them. The 
pretty child, which she pretended to him was her dead sister’s, had 
won his affection to a certain extent, and he tried to keep him from 
starving. He had managed to shift along until a few months before, 
when they hid come over to America, as Teddy had been telling 
Mrs. Clyde. 

He had but recently told her of a little ring which he had always 
worn, until now, on a cord about his neck, under his clothing. 

He said: “I used to be afraid sometimes that Mr. Hamor would 
take it away from me, when he wanted money, and I always managed 
to hide it from him. But I was very hungry one day and sold it to 
a boy for a quarter.” 

She eagerly urged him to describe it, and when, in doing so, he 
mentioned some figures engraved inside, Teddy wondered at her 
emotion. She put her arms about him, and pressed him closely to 
her breast for several minutes, speaking only two words, “Thank 
God!” Then, as she held his face between her hands, her eyes had 
such a happy light in them, and her face flushed so warmly, that Ted- 
dy impulsively said : “ How pretty and happy you look, Mrs. Clyde!” | 

She said: “ Yes, Teddy, I am very, very happy. Run out now and 
play a while, and when you come in I will tell you what has made me 
so—a true story for you and Flossie.” She ran her fingers softly 
through his brown hair, and put his cap on with a tender touch like 
a caress, and Teddy ran off wondering. She then rang for James and 
said to him: “Send at once for Mr. Lendrum! A¢ once!” she 
repeated, with glad impatience. 

The little ring was the missing link that straightened out the tangle. 
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The lawyer followed up the clue, and having recovered the tiny talis- 
man all doubt was removed from his mind as to the identity of its 
owner. Teddy’s father had placed it on his finger, on his second 
birthday, with the date engraved inside. 

Mrs. Clyde well remembered his saying to her, “I want him to 
wear it always, Flora, dear, and when he outgrows it he can wear it 
on his watch-chain as a charm.” 

Mrs. Benson feelingly added : “It has proved to be the charm that 
brought back the little fellow to his poor, mourning mother. 
Dear Little Buttons! Only for that tiny ring he might still be a 
desolate, wandering waif!” 

The lawyer thougut the woman had removed it from his finger and 
hung it on his neck, out of sight, for fear of his being identified before 
she was ready to have him. When her plans were completed, and 
she could secure the reward without harm to herself, she probably 
intended it to be the unquestionable proof of his identity, even 
though years should intervene. 

And so it had proved to be, and without harm to her, for she had 
already gone to a higher tribunal. 

The ring had a second date inscribed upon it now. The one on 
which Teddy had unknowingly entered his own home, bearing little 
Flossie in his arms. 

Through that act he touched the chord in the mother’s heart that 
had never ceased vibrating. She always felt that the broken invisi- 
ble tie was then made whole again. He came bearing his sister in 
his arms, and could she have wished a sweeter way, though he was 
seemingly then only Little Buttons. 

Mrs. Hunt had listened to the story with a look of chagrin that did 
not pass from her face till long after Mrs. Benson had left. It had 
been her great desire to be on the visiting-list of the wealthy, popular 
Mrs. Clyde. To think that by her own false pride she should thus 
have thwarted her own wishes was exasperating. 

The next day, you may be sure, the inmates of “‘ The Grosvenor” were 
at the windows to see Master Theodore Clyde come out for a ride 
with his mamma and little sister. 

Dressed in a dainty velvet suit of the latest cut, and carrying 8 
beautiful bouquet of hothouse flowers, he looked every inch the-little 
gentleman he was. 

He smiled up into his mother’s face with such an earnest, happy 
look, as she stooped and kissed him, and said a few words, that Mrs. 
Benson cried for very joy. 

Marion, standing beside her mother, suddenly burst out excitedly, 
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“Oh, mamma! there’s the little ring! See it hanging on a chain 
from his watch-pocket ? Oh, how sweet!” And in her enthusiasm she 
danced and pirouetted until checked by her mother saying, ‘ He's 
coming over here !” 

He ran quickly across and rang the bell, which he had but so lately 
answered himself. Thomas chanced to open the door and bowed to 
him most respectfully. ‘‘ How are yez, Master Clyde ?” 

“Very well and very happy. How are you, Thomas?” he said, in 
his own quaint way, handing the flowers to him. ‘Please give these 
to Miss Marion ; and this” (taking from his pocket a small pack- 
age) “to Mrs. Benson; and this to Mr. Janitor,” he said, with 
a gay little laugh, as he laid a bank-note in Thomas’s hand, and darted 
back across the street, stepped into the carriage with his happy 
mamma and little sister, and was driven away. 

As the gayly caparisoned horses pranced off he waved his hand from 
the carriage window to Marion and Mrs. Benson. It made Mrs. Ben- 
son think of the day when she had given him the rosebud for Flossie. 
When Marion waved her hand in return, her mother did not rebuke 
her this time. She was reading a card found among the flowers : 


“For my little friend Marion, with the affectionate remembrance of 
her friendliness to 
Burros.” 


Mrs. Hunt’s hopes rose again at the words, for she might yet, 
through Marion, be able to boast of her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Clyde. 

As Mr. Benson came in that night his little wife danced up to him 
holding out her hand. On it glistened a brilliant diamond, and lift- 
ing a note from the table she read aloud : 


“To be worn by the owner of the soft hand that bound up the 
wounded one of my dear little boy. His mother hopes soon to know 
better one who was his kindest, best friend at a time when he so 
much needed friends. 

“With kindest thoughts and gratitude from her, and the love of 

Lirrte Burros.” 


The agent, too, was remembered substantially. And so “ Little 
Buttons, the bell-boy,” came into his birthright—a loving mamma, 
a fond little sister, a beautiful home, and warm friends—by being 
always a brave and gentle little man. 

Sara McA uisrer Osporne. 
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Many remarkable things occurred in the year 1850. Here are a 
few: the Great Exhibition in London was determined upon ; two 
search vessels were sent from England to find, if they could, the 
missing Sir John Franklin, somewhere near the North Pole ; Mon- 
sieur Poire, otherwise Louis Philippe, died ; Sir Robert Peel was 
killed by a fall from his horse ; the Irish Encumbered-Estates Sales 
Bill came first into operation ; Cardinal Wiseman was enthroned as 
a Roman Catholic Archbishop in England ; the Koh-i-noor diamond 
arrived in London. Thirteen Piratical Junks were destroyed in the 
Chinese Seas, and—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine was established. 
Thus, while piracy was being destroyed in a remote and uncivilized 
portion of the globe, it was, by way of compensation, being estab- 
lished on a legal basis at home. 

This last and most important event occurred in June, 1850. 

The name of Harper was very prominent in New York, as far back 
as 1844, for in that year John Harper was Mayor of the city. One 
of his semi-official acts was the sending of an arm-chair to the then 
Lord Mayor of London, with a request that his lordship would see to 
its delivery to Miss Jane Porter, the celebrated authoress, then in her 
sixty-eighth year. The chair was stated by Mayor Harper to be an 
offering from the lady’s admirers, who were called “New York’s lit- 
erary inhabitants.” The present was accompanied by a beautifully 
engrossed address on white vellum, and Mr. John Harper’s name 
headed the list of those who composed ‘‘ New York’s literary inhab- 
itants.” 

It was, uncharitably enough, commented upon as a singular coin- 
cidence that, at the very moment of this appropriate present, the 
venerable authoress was engaged in the revision of an illustrated 
republication of the very works commemorated in the gift. 

In connection with a well-known English author’s popularity in 
this country years ago, and by a natural sequence referring to Amer- 
ican publishers, among them Harper & Brothers, who so largely 
disseminated his and other English writers’ works, Horace Greeley 
wrote in the Zribune: “The fame as a novelist which Mr. Dickens 
had already created in America, and which, at the best, has never 
yielded him anything particularly munificent or substantial, is be- 
come his capital stock in the present enterprise.” This referred to 
Dickens’ second visit, in 1867, to this country. 

When Dickens was here in 1842, he wrote to Forster, in the bitter- 
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ness of finding his works, without pecuniary profit to himself, in 
every place he visited: ‘*The raven hasn't more joy in eating a 
stolen piece of meat than the American has in reading the English 
book he gets for nothing.” This remark was ungenerous and un- 
just, because his anger should have been directed, not against the 
readers of his works in this country, who bought what they read, 
but against the publishers, who gave him no appreciable share of 
their enormous profits. It is only fair to the dead novelist to state 
that, before quitting this country in 1868, he made the amende honor- 
able for this and other splenetic remarks about our people at large ; 
and he was also more forgiving toward American publishers, who 
had, through the exigencies of competition, been compelled to pay 
for ‘authors’ advance sheets,” in order to keep other publishers 
from spoiling the market. 

Per contra, it may be noted that Mr. Sampson Low, of London, as 
the agent of Harper & Brothers, stated, in a letter to the Pall Mall 
(iazette, that he had paid to Mr. Dickens many thousands of pounds 
for and on account of his works, when no other publishing house 
had paid anything. Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, in his life of Dickens, 
took up the cudgels in defence of the publishers of Philadelphia, 
where he then resided, and stated that Carey, Lea, & Blanchard 
had, without solicitation, paid $250 for ‘“ Pickwick.” The same firm 
paid $800 for the advance manuscript of “ Oliver Twist,” and offered 
$500 for a similar publisher’s advantage in the matter of “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” which was declined. They, however, gave $562.50 for 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” and $137.50 for ‘ Barnaby Rudge.” Because 
Mr. Dickens refused $2,200 for ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” the same Phil- 
adelphia firm “ reprinted that work, as well as ‘David Copperfield ’ 
and ‘Dombey and Son,’ without any arrangement [sic] with him.” 

In 1851 these gentlemen sokl all the Dickens stereotype plates to 
T. B. Peterson, of their city; and they, in their turn, paid to Harper & 
Brothers a sum, not stated, for their plates of five of the author's 
works, viz. : A Tale of Two Cities,” ‘Great Expectations,” Bleak 
House,” ‘Little Dorrit,” and ‘Our Mutual Friend,” for which, Dr. 
Mackenzie says, Harper & Brothers had paid to Dickens the sum 
of $19,500, doubtless the very sum which made up the “many thou- 
sands of pounds "—in reality £3,900—spoken of by Sampson Low. 

The earliest date of any of these tive works was 1853, in which 
year “Bleak House ” appeared, and up to that period there is no 
published record of payment by Harper & Brothers to Dickens. 
It is not, however, impossible that payments may have been made to 
him by them. 
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Dickens, as the most popular writer, and therefore the most widely 
read, has been selected for these comments. Of other novelists prior 
to the advent of Thackeray, Trollope, and writers of their period no 
account can be given, although there is little doubt that payments 
were made to them by American publishers, in order to secure a 
profitable market for “ reprints,” by having authors’ “advance sheets,” 
as is known to have been the case in later years. ; 

Returning to the memorable June of 1850, the natal month of 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, it is interesting to note the “‘pronun- 
ciamento ” which graced the first pages of its initial number. In it 
an expectant public were informed that ‘each number will contain an 
amount and variety of reading matter, and at least as many pictorial 
illustrations, and will be published in the same general style, as the 
present.” The promise with regard to the pictorial illustrations was 
vastly bettered in the course of years, but it was a long time before 
the Magazine displayed any real merit as an illustrated periodical, 

‘ and very long before it attained its present undoubted excellence in 
that particular. Some of the earlier volumes exhibit specimens of 
“ wood-chopping ” quite unworthy of consideration, even when com- 
pared with its contemporaries of a like date. 

The preface went on to state that the object which Harper & 
Brothers had in view was “to place within the reach of the great mass 
of the American people the unbounded treasures of the periodical 
literature of the present day.” A very laudable ambition, and one 
which deserved the thanks of the public to the enterprising firm, 
if the promise was not broken. The “ great mass of the American 
people” were further informed that ‘the leading authors of Great 
Britain and of France, as well as of the United States, are regular and 
constant contributors to the periodicals of their several countries ;” 
a statement almost as trite as the one which Punch attributed to 
Chambers’s Journal, to the effect that ‘‘we must all die!” 

The next paragraph in this remarkable preface gives a more perfect 
insight into the motives of Harper & Brothers for launching their 
New Monthly Magazine. With childlike innocence it states that 
‘* Lamartine has just become the Editor of a newspaper, Dickens has 
just published a Journal of his own (Household Words), and is giving” 
(this word was not italicised by their editor) ‘‘to the world some of 
the most exquisite and delightful creations that ever came from his 
magic pen.” 

Everything apparently was ripe, even the authors with “magic 
pens,” for Harper & Brothers in the way of a New Monthly Magazine : 
but in further proof of the aptness of the season, the preface adds: 
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“Alison writes constantly for Blackwood, Lever is enlisted in the 
Dublin University, Bulwer and Croly publish their most brilliant 
novels first in the pages of the Monthly Magazines of England and 
Scotland, Macaulay, the greatest of living essayists and historians, 
has enriched the Edinburgh Review—and so it is with all the living 
authors of England. The wealth and freshness of the nineteenth 
century are embodied in the pages of the periodicals” —and, the writer 
should have added, will as rapidly as possible be transferred to the 
pages of Harper & Brothers’ New Monthly Magazine. 

In proof of this laudable zeal for the dissemination of literary 
treasures the first number contained four articles from Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, three from the Atheneum, three from The Ladies’ Companion, 
four from the Examiner, one from the London Times, one from Black- 
wood, eight from the Dublin University, one from the Spectator, two 
extracts from ‘‘ Women in France in the Eighteenth Century,” two 
from “ Autumn in Sicily,” one from “Scenes in the Life of a Bush- 
man” (unpublished), one from the New Zealand Wellington Indepen- 
dent, seven poems from various foreign sources, two extracts from the 
works of Bacon, one “ Sonetta” from the Italian, an extract from 
“Lady Willoughby’s Diary,” two from Pestalozzi, one from Miss 
Bremer, and eight articles from Household Words, which their old- 
time friend Dickens had just obligingly commenced at a time so ex- 
ceedingly Apropos for the energetic enterprise of Harper & Brothers. 

The rest of the New Monthly Magazine for June, 1850, was made 
up of what is technically known as “ padding ;” and it contained 
eight woodcuts of pre-Raphaelite execution. 

The New Monthly Magazine of Harper & Brothers would not, how- 
ever, have been complete without a distinctive and telling cover. 
They, therefore, cast about them to find such a one, and by the most 
singular chance the discovery was made. 

George Cruikshank was an artist well known to Harper & Brothers, 
and they doubtless had faith in him and in his works. He had 
illustrated the earlier novels of their old-time friend Dickens ; and, 
when that gentleman had undertaken the editorship of Bentley’s Mis- 
vellany, the inimitable draughtsman had designed a cover for that 
amusing periodical which was much admired. This he did in 1837, 
thirteen long years before Harper & Brothers magnanimously re- 
solved’ to place the inestimable treasures of their New Monthly Mag- 
azine within the reach of the great mass of the American people. 

The speculative firm doubtless argued that thirteen years was 
along time, and that London, especially in 1850, was a long way off 
—besides calculating that ‘ the great mass of the American people ” 
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knew very little about Bentley's Miscellany and probably cared less. 
Moreover, they (Harper & Brothers) were great admirers of George 
Cruikshank, and desired, perhaps, to flatter the talented artist. 

No flattery equals that of imitation; therefore, why should not 
they (Harper & Brothers) imitate what they admired ; and they no 
doubt greatly admired the cover of Dickens’ old magazine. 

In whatever way, however, they (Harper & Brothers) reasoned, 
the result was that their New Monthly Magazine appeared, June, 1850, 
in a cover exactly the same as that which now adorns it in this year 
of grace, 1890. For nearly forty years ‘‘the great mass of the 
American people” have had before their delighted eyes the proof 
that Harper & Brothers were great admirers of their old-time 
friend Dickens and his early illustrator, George Cruikshank. 

It is true that they reproduced the work of that capital artist ‘“ with 
a difference,” but that difference only accentuated the fact of repro- 
duction. The main and uppermost idea of the cover was accurately 
preserved in their copy, although the substructure was changed, and, 
I regret to say, utterly ruined in the process of appropriation. 

For the guidance of the “great mass of the American people” 
Betrorp’s Macazine herewith reproduces, in the ‘ deadly parallel 
column,” the covers of Bentley’s Miscellany and Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, so that those who, for thirty-nine years and six months, or 
less, have admired the New Monthly Magazine of Harper & Brothers 
may give credit, though tardy, to whom credit is due. 

Kipp, Captain, R. N. 
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My heart a cemetery is, wherein 
Three furtive phantoms ceaselessly unite 
And toss the gauntlet, and prepare each night 
To battle each with each till one shall win. 
Beautiful as an uncommitted sin 
Is one, with but an arrowed bow bedight ; 
And one is armed in flame and mailed in light; 
The third bears but a scythe, curved keen and thin. 
The restless combat for my heart, their prey, 
Began long years ago, yet still they brawl, 
Though Love—the first fair phantom—faints for breath, 
And soon will falter, weary of the fray ; 
Then Fame will drop the sword, and both will fall, 
And leave the triple victory to Death. 
Epe@ar Saxrvs. 
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Ir I should be asked to name that spectacle, prepared by human 
hands, which has most delighted my eyes, I should reply: “The 
lights of the Auditorium at Chicago.” Stationed in the fifth heaven, 
with four heavens far away beneath, and yet two more above, I look 
off into the arches, into the corridors of paradise. I may pledge 
my faith to the rosy dawn, to the new moon and western stars, to 
the whole spangled night; and yet—and yet—the lights of the 
Auditorium are beautiful! There is a splendor in this vision, chal- 
lenging the soul to come out of her long abode of sadness ; to conjure 
once more with John Milton’s seraphic hymns; to sit as a child, 
pleased with the unfolding glories of life; to loose the clambering 
imagination, and let it peer sacrilegiously upon “the great white 
throne, the sapphire blaze, where angels tremble as they gaze.” 

The lights of the Auditorium! Let the scribe, chastised with such 
a stroke upon his perceptions, let him flee into the dust of his study, 
and, under the oil of his musty lamp, essay to put upon paper that 
writing which must be done. It is a passage into deep shadows. It 
is a thing to think well upon, marvelling the while. Not incandescent 
bulbs of glass alone have played upon his feelings. There is more ; 
and what is it? What does it signify? Of what does it prophesy? 
Is it good or bad, wise or simple, false or true? 

The reading world of Christians knows that there stands at Chicago 
a pile of granite called the Auditorium. Upon its huge shoulders it 
lifts a too meagre tower into view. Other edifices, all over Christen- 
dom, have age, beauty, and majesty. Other edifices have utility. 
But nowhere else is there a structure which unites public interest 
with private gain. If the Milan Cathedral or the Florence Duomo 
have delighted mankind, has not mankind paid a long score of sacri- 
fice and devotion? If the Rookery at Chicago, or the Mills Building 
or the Equitable Building at New York, has economized human 
toil and increased human comfort, have the toil and the comfort not 
been that of a few thousands of citizens? But at Chicago, in the age 
of Edison, there uprears a fabric which, by the prestige of its public 
service, is to attract a thousand adventures of personal business. 
Within the amnion of trade and commerce the child of culture is to 
take life. The interest of mankind is therefore sharpened. Let us 
hear about this granite pile! Let us see what can be done with a 
theatre built for none but heroic events—a theatre whose balconies 
rise like Alps or Rockies into other regions, so that the lord of the 
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manor may house in luxury in the smiling valley, while the moun- 
taineer gleans his spears of grass upon the cliff ! 

The Auditorium rises to ten stories, but these stories seem low. 
The arches at the sidewalk oppress the senses. The balcony on the 
Michigan Boulevard is heavy and uncomely. If I should interpret 
the Auditorium as its exterior speaks to me now, I should confess 
that I love it not. Its language is Egyptian. It hails from Baalbee. 
It has enormous size, but it lacks the saving curves of the Coliseum, 
the spires of the cathedrals, the domes of the national houses. A 
German, looking at it in despair, shows you his beloved opera-house 
of Dresden, and shudders. He even sighs for the good old time 
when Louis Napoleon could tax the people $20,000,000 for a theatre 
which should then begin to create deficits forever. Standing at the 
water-crib, two miles out in Lake Michigan, we may see the Audito- 
rium as it compares with the other architectural fabrics of the city. 
The new visitant is to be noted by its size. The article of beauty is 
to be discussed on new planes. The axiom that only the useful is 
beautiful shall be sturdily upheld. Ruskin says we do not blame 
emeralds and rubies because we cannot make them into heads of 
hammers ; but I fear that Mr. Adler, who planned the Auditorium, 
would make us some mental reservations on that head. To be 
unequivocal, I think the Auditorium great but not beautiful. It is 
not hideous, like the Chicago Custom House ; and it is useful, which 
cannot be said of Mullett’s enormity. . 

We come, then, to enter the chambers of this pyramid. Let it be 
in a storm, while the cottages of McCormick’s reaper-men, out on 
the prairie, are rocking in the gale. The shabby little arcades of duck 
and tenting pour their cascades of water upon the bare shoulders of 
women dressed for the astonishing display so soon to be set up. 
White satin slippers parade in the mire. Ruffs of ostrich-down and 
eider draggle dismally in the outer purgatory. Be it known that the 
people of Chicago, roasting in the sun of dog-days, cursed with the 
snows of winter and the tempests of November, will, nevertheless, 
demand an unprotected pavement. You must be debarked some- 
where about this structure of Cyclops ; you must wish you were well 
within. There is no permanent arcade to protect you. Step inside 
these many doors of double hinge. Leave the world behind you for 
three hours. What is this feeling of wine-cellar in yellow and fire? 
What is this feeling of subterranean region? But note that your 
wife will already set up her signals of astonishment. It is the dress, 
the pomp, the surprise, the self-consciousness of a city of 1,200,000 
souls. Those who are rich and know it, and are not sick—those are 
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here—their women are here. They front a hundred mural mirrors. 
They hurry hither and thither. They pass upward by many stair- 
ceases, from this wine-cellar in ivory and gold, where I must still look 
for barrels and siphons, Well, let us go, for if a great room invite 
us, it will be a relief. We have been among queens and duchesses 
in a wine-cellar. What was deception in our youth, when dramatic 
robes of ermine charmed us, is now reality, for we have seen five 
hundred real robes of ermine out in yonder storm. 

We are to mount to the fifth heaven. With the first staircase we 
have reached the welcome world of Wilton carpet, where we may 
wipe our sovereign feet. The queens enter upon that incandescent 
world which gleams out on us through yellow passages. Great rooms 
open off at entresol heights. Gorgeous cushions invite. Staircase 
after staircase advertises the lack of water-elevators, but the holder 
of three-dollar seats climbs like a boy, glad to explore the tiers of 
check-rooms where the husband and wife may leave their wraps. 
The dress grows less regal up here. The well-to-do householder may 
enter now through one of these yellow passages, stepping into a uni- 
verse which he could not have pre-imagined. He gazes in joy, in 
stupefaction. He offers to his wife the compliments of his courtship. 
He sees the lights of the Auditorium ! 

After his first act of unconscious adoration, what next does he see ? 
His feet are on a level with the upper frame of the stage-picture. 
He spans the distance between his $3 seat and the $2,500 seat of 
the family who have more money than they can spend. The Audi- 
torium has no side-seats for the masses. It has a double line of so- 
called boxes on each side, beginning far from the stage. It has a 
double line of double, soft chairs; two in front for the queens, two 
in the rear for the men. These forty groups of millionnaires are the 
ribs of the operatic vertebrate. The people are in its belly. The 
seats for the people are as good as the seats for the immortals. But 
the seats for the people cost $3.50, and the seats for the immortals 
cost $2,500. Effective method of separating democrats ! 

Look down, then, man of $100,000, on the happy souls whose wealth 
is inexhaustible. There they are gathered, select as if housed in their 
private theatres at home. There are the lords of the Mississippi 
Valley. Whether they pay three dollars or twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars is only a barren ideality with them. Their accumulated store is 
beyond computation. Their prospect of income increases. How would 
it go with our proud man of a hundred thousand dollars, who gives 
lustre to so many satellites—how would it go with him to purchase 
a fleeting moon of forcien opera with one-fortieth of his whole estate ? 
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That is the question. There sit the holders of Chicago's moving capi- 
tal. Is it an impassable barrier which is at last erected between these 
delightful seats in this fifth heaven and those delightful seats where 
the queen sips from a glass of water brought by a maid ? 

King Lear should have had this fortress against the tempest. It 
rolls and rumbles unheard, forgotten. So does the tempest of coach- 
men. For between us and the world—between us and nature—is 
an hotel of four hundred rooms, Between us and Chicago are other 
theatres, halls, conservatories, shops, offices. It is an intrusive 
thought—that outer world, cold, wet, thunderous. Gaze only upon 
the lines of democrats whose iron gate is closed to democrats of lim- 
ited wealth. Those men in the boxes built this temple, prouder than 
the Ephesian dome. They know that it is the fane of the Mississippi 
Valley, the richest piece of arable earth. In so far as this valley's 
present expression of affluence startles you, let it be your preparation 
for the mighty things which such an arable acre will do anon. 

Down the long mountain-side of this second Mountain, out upon 
the open sea of the lowermost seats, past the Elysian Fields of the 
loges, we shall look upon the wicket of the organ, and rest our eyes 
on the diminished picture of the stage, as yet unopened. The color 
of things not on five is a rich tint of cream. Central on the curtain 
is a wholly inadmissible shield of national colors, easily to be removed. 
Overhead is a tape-like picture in colors, but there is no place for red 
and blue and white where all is creamy and fiery. The orchestra plays 
feebly, its score-sheets shining on each stand. The curtain goes up- 
ward, and the stage-picture, diminished, gives the full sense of fairy- 
land. This sense of diminution is proved when the ballet comes on. 
The figures are spiritualized. They are pigmies. Their evolutions 
are elfish. The honest Chicagoan, so long scandalized by lack of 
familiarity with this spectacle of movement, is ushered at once into 
the poetry of motion—motion by spectral bodies—people who do not 
love and hate, for they are diminished by distance. 


The great soprano comes forward and is minified—reduced. The 
great tenor comes forward, and goes for little. I have long believed 
that, in gigantic opera, the baritone like De Anna will be the idol- 
ized singer. The Auditorium is too large for Patti, too large for 
Tamagno. Like the ballet, like the solo artists, so, too, Enthusiasm, 


the god of opera, is diminished. The mind is appalled when it asks 
by what means this supernal space shall be peopled, if great singers 
are to sing small, and if enthusiasm is to be foreshortened. But drive 
away that spectre, and feast the eyes, not the ears. Never was such 
a repast spread before. Never before were the rich so solidly in per- 
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spective. Never before could the American toiler look some hundred 
feet into a golden city made for his eyes but not for the soles of his 
feet. What would Thomas Jefferson say, with mud on his boots ? 
Well, he would surely admit that those lights are celestial. 

Come down now, stair by stair, from this region of glory and 
philosophy. ‘Tread the heavy carpets. Notice the absence of all 
outjutting, acanthus-like decoration. The decorationis Light. Fire, 
incandescent fire, is the sole ornament. You cannot but admire, for 
you are an hereditary fire-worshipper. Enter upon this first floor. 
What a materialization! It is, down here, only a large theatre. 
Here stand the local rounders. Gaze, now, through this iron, jail-like 
grating, upon the box-holders. Here is a row of ten groups. Be- 
hold this, that they are at once neighbors and friends. They are 
familiar Chicagoans. No chasm now yawns between us and them. 
It is only an iron grating, padlocked—from the inside. We look, in 
the vestibule of State’s prison, past a double gate, and are glad we 
are not inside. They who sit locked together, four feet away at the 
opera, gaze forth upon us who are free, and felicitate themselves that 
they are not on the outside. The vision from the fifth heaven is 
destroyed. We have come too near. Familiarity breeds contempt. 
Let us even have the old Duke of St. Simon here, to vow that the 
bastards have taken precedence of the princes of the blood, Certain 
it must be that none of these happy and liberal patrons of the opera, 
who welcome their friends, rich and poor alike, know that Demos, in 
the seventh heaven, cannot even pass this way, but must go out on 
another street. It is a surprise to have the social thoughts of the 
fifth heaven. It is notable that those thoughts of caste are not ten- 
able at the very grill which stands between three-dollarism and 
twenty-five-hundred-dollarism. 

Leave that bower of light and beauty. Dash outward into the storm. 
Take refuge in a street car, where the light is smoky and shadowy. 
You of this generation, whose eyeballs have had the coup of this 
night, may never again return to the wonderland of youth. Question 
yourselves, therefore, as you pay the conductor, if you be not fallen 
over the crystal battlements, like Lucifer. Ask your fellow-passen- 
gers if you do not shine with the radiance of your lost abode. 


Hasten home, wet, but still shining, Admit that you cannot 


imagine till you see with the physical eye ; shake off the Italian opera, 
polite society, personal equations, envies, and vanities, and debate on 
this structure as it stands in relation not only to the rich acre of ara- 
ble earth, but to North America. This Auditorium, thus christened 
und registered, has it a national function? Does it whisper of 
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weightier matters than women’s gowns? After the curious shall 
have ceased to patronize the seat-speculators—after the wealth and 
fashion of the valley shall have transferred their attention to things 
still more novel—what will happen at the Auditorium ? 

To this interesting inquiry, Mr. Adler, the architect, is in a position 
to reply that the Auditorium will still stand there. It is assuredly of 
the order of the Coliseum, the Pyramids, and other piles that forever 


beg to be called beautiful because they do not perish. The Audito. 


rium will abide in Chicago, its shoulders high over the town, its cube 
no darker or more forbidding a hundred years hence than now—per- 
haps grown more closely into men’s hearts. It will stand; but will 
it stand empty? Will it be ‘a roost for piano-tuners and voice-tam- 


ers?” Will the spider unwind his spinnerets in striving to hang guy- 


ropes from the dollar seats to the twenty-five-hundred-dollar seats? 
Will the hotel-keepers be forced to pay rent on a wall deep enough 
for a middle-age city? To believe that these things will happen is 
to prophecy seven years of famine in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
The Auditorium is for the people. In its cheapest seats the bad 
manners and loud disturbances of young men are least obstructive of 
the performance on that stage in fairy-land. Perhaps, at the begin- 
ning of this chapter in invention and consummation, the rich and 
luxurious are permitted to first dull their eyes. But the seats are 
not always to bring $3.50 at the office and $10 at the money-lend- 
er’s desk. Already the working-men have attended a singing of 
Handel’s “Hallelujah” at a cost of 15 cents. With 4,500 places 
offered, 23,000 acceptances were filed. It is the mass of the people 
for whom the vast theatre looms out of the mists of Lake Michigan 
and the smoke of a city. The hope of that city has been stirred. 
“‘ Society ” cannot cope with the matter. If there be only a few hun- 
dred whose wealth is inexhaustible, whose sensibilities have never 
been stigmatized with the habits of unnatural competition, whose sur- 
vival has been by selection rather than by struggle, how can they 
play more than a passing scene in the drama which our minds out- 
line as we sit under these increasing arches of incandescence ? 

I cannot be blamed if I speak of that intimation of social discussion 
which we all have recognized, as the middle-age walls of the Audito- 
rium have received their capstones. Within this hall, where twelve 
thousand souls have heard one voice—as at the nomination of Presi- 
dent Harrison—we shall behold certain ecumenical councils of this 
nation. Nobody doubts that in this yellow chamber the big parties 
of Ameriea will settle their inner affairs and make their promises to 
the Republic. But if those protestations of honor and patriotism 
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shall continue to be shallow and disingenuous—if the Republican 
Party shall pretend to desire higher taxes, when it dare not assess 
them ; if the Democratic Party shall pretend to desire lower taxes 
only when it feels safe in making an insincere tender of tax reduction 
—then we look for the congregation of a National Constitutional As- 
sembly, with native representatives from every county in the Republic. 
Should such a Pan-Patriotic Council meet, Chicago, the social storm- 


centre of the world—Chicago, the present pulse of humanity, focus 
of trade, granary of the continent, spectacle of the half-century—this 
Chicago—seeress, sorceress, whatever you may call her—has set in 
readiness the only house where the counties may together debate the 
public necessities. 


Within this people's hall will also begin those popular debates 


which in old Paris became conspiracies because of the narrowness of 
a chapel or a lady’s salon. Here the men of supereminent ability 
will soar above the mean exactions of favor and conventionality. 
Here error, proclaimed to the ears of ten thousands, will meet the 


contention which cliques cannot muster or recruit. Not the editor, 


not the boss of precinct, not the creature of adulation, is longer to 
direct or fashion public sentiment on matters of the people’s happi- 
ness ; neither is the place-hunter, the “pushing particle,” the anar- 
chist, or the revolutionist to come into that power which he wields 
in the hotel-transepts. The Auditorium, which hears and reduces 
Patti, which hears and splits Tamagno’s voice, will hear and minify 
whoever may come. The little big man will need only one rebuke 
from the Auditorium. The Podsnap of a Republic of one hundred 
unhappy admirers, if he snap his fingers in the Auditorium, will be 
terrified at his own presumption. 

Henceforward the Auditorium is the nation’s. It matters little 
what Congress is doing. We know Congress will do nothing good 
until the members shall be “ sure of the country.” But the country 
will always read what is going on at the Auditorium, for, if we be not 
entirely awry, the major policies of the Republic will be shaped upon 
the stage at Chicago. A political party, a political club, to make an 
impression on the nation, must fill the Auditorium. 

Musie was once political and martial. Music is the corner-stone of 
the big house at Chicago. It may be that music and government 
may return closer together. There is something wrong in the pres- 
ent sequestration of sweet sounds. The people of Italy love Verdi; 
but the people of America would certainly set Verdi teaching a thir- 
teen-vear-old girl to play “Silver Waves” on the piano. I heard 
‘Tamagno sing “Di Quella Pira,” and when I was younger T heard 
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Wachtel sing it better; but the body of the people never hear such 
singing at all, and are careless of their loss. Let us have some music 
as well as some street-cleaning. A national convention of music- 
makers, which meets, makes music, and goes home, as at Boston and 
Cincinnati—is not that something for nothing? Yes. Therefore, this 
music hall, which is so surely to casually present Music to Govern- 
ment, is, on that account alone, a step forward in civilization. Let 
us have the poor, who, like the natives of Milan, Naples, or Florence, 
may cheer Verdi as he goes past. This American lack of appreciation 
of sweet sounds is appalling. At a restaurant of Chicago the pict- 
ures of the great composers surround the room. It has raised many 
a soul out of the depths to look upon the faces of Meyerbeer, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, and all that company of more than illustrious 
men, before whose minds came those angelic harmonies which gener- 
ations of baser clay could only hear through the report of genius, 
Monstrous! indeed, that the handsome young man sitting over there 
never heard the Miserere of ‘‘Trovatore,” or the B minor chords of 
Schubert. Monstrous! that the people of Chicago, or of New York, 
should stand outside an opera-house as if it were a Masonic Lodge— 
an Eleusinian mystery. 

We must not continue on this course. We have in nature the ex- 
ample of the fish whose habits have brought both his eyes on one side 
of his head ; we have the cave-fish, whose eyes have dimmed. We ai- 
ready, after a century of philistinism, have men by the thousands whose 
ears have differentiated. The allegretto of William Tell’s overture 
rasps on their nerves— shameful evolution! The barrel-organist, 
whose tender notes delight our little ones, is chased off our streets, so 
that the American progeny may all be auditory monsters. The man 
who loves music, and can make it, is deemed a smart fellow; meaning 
that he will accumulate money. The man who loves music and can- 
not make it—he shall be pilloried as a shatter-brain. Our musicians 
shall be destroyed by hours of torture at the piano-stool of the grow- 
ing philistines. Their unhappy condition shall point the moral of a 
misspent life, for the sooner we all hate music, and come to the pos- 
session of a piano on which our child forges the ‘‘ Maiden’s Prayer,” 
making our family terrible to its neighbors and visitants, the sooner 
shall we reach that horrid differentiation toward which nature is now 
pushing us. 

The imposing structure which faces nearly four hundred feet of 
Congress Street offers a resolute barrier against this tide of events. 
The nights shall be filled with music. It begins, already, by the 
generous act of the Apollo Club, which sings its ‘“* Messiah” to 4.500 
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journeymen, hoping to gain only the journeymen’s applause. It was 
the idea of a Chicagoan, William L. Tomlins, under whose baton the 
society has brought new honors to the West. I have spoken of the 
willing response of the journeymen. I revert to it because it was 
proclaimed, by many saviours of society, that the horny-handed would 
be horny-eared to the kindly proffers of the “aristocrats.” Hence- 
forth it is agreed that the true artist obtains his chief reward in the 
plaudits, not of the hundreds, but of the millions. 

As a Chicagoan, I cannot too much honor that single persistent 
citizen whose mind, responding to the needs of this valley, grew fer- 
tile in expedients and resolutions, whereby this Auditorium stands in 
stone, iron, and cement. The edifice was once only a general idea in 
this man’s brain. Coming hither from the soil; gathering by cell- 
cleavage ; fastening on other minds, and multiplying out of the soil, 
this little movement of tissue is now almost immovable—destructible 
only by human hands or cycles of time. This Chicagoan was born 
on the site of the Grand Pacific Hotel. It may be that the uplifting 
of brick and iron close about his birthplace moved him to his en- 
deavor, for few living men can boast of such an origin. On the four 
sides of that once humble spot, there is no block that did not cost 
into the millions; a structure not thirteen stories tall is low in that 
quarter. 

This man thought out a plan to enter busy Chicago, find place for 
his mastodon of granite, set it in place, and decorate it with tiny fires. 
It is done. The ideais finished. The man, at forty-two years of age, 
has a monument, exactly as he dreamed he might have. His name 
is not over the arches, as the estate of Peter Smith might fondly 
place Peter Smith’s name. Even the title of Auditorium is not on 
the pile. The stranger, familiar with the picture of the spike among 
the nails—cognizant of the cubic form of the fabric—will say, as he 
nears the town, “That is the Auditorium, and Ferdinand W. Peck 
built it.” 

How did he do it? He did it through music. He listened to Nils- 
son in Marguerite ; to De Anna in Valentine ; to Henry Drayton in 
Marcel the Huguenot ; to Parepa in Norma ; to Wachtel in Manrico ; 
to Caroline Richings in Leonora ; to Clara Louise Kellogg in Martha. 
To keep pace with the rising prices of the great singers, he created 
ship-like hulks within the exposition building, where the forms of 
the present Auditorium were insensibly moulded—so inevitable are the 
methods of genesis. There we had the two rows of pine boxes for 
the ribs of the monster, and the people in its belly. There we had 
the stage-picture made small by distance, and the singers continually 
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on the run to make the narrow music score fit into the Brobdignagian 
scene. These things have all been inherited from the pine hulk of 
the Opera Festival of 1885. They are all at the Auditorium. Take 
out the ribs, close up the house, and you lessen the seating capacity 
only by the forty groups of box-holders. 

It was through the success of the Opera Festival in pine and bunt- 
ing that Ferdinand Peck pushed his programme of a festival in gold 
and incandescent fire. It was because he could manage soft wood 
that he was elected to manage granite. He was enthusiast, prophet, 
philosopher, writer, orator, promoter, landlord, and speculator. He 
failed in none of his trials. He is tired now, but it is because he has 
finished a life-work in a span of five years. The Auditorium, weigh- 
ing 250,000 tons, sits on his shoulders. In a democracy he has been 
a Pharaoh. I kiss my hand to him, as I would toa beautiful lady. 
I salute, too, my President, who, leaving his sick ones, came hither 
to distinguish with his official presence the dedication of a Western 
temple wherein he received his exalted nomination. I turn my face 
upward, and see the increasing arches, the golden swarm, the walls of 
jasper, and the gates of pearl. I say humbly to my fellow-citizens : 
“Behold the lights of the Auditorium, ere Death the King and Death 
the Democrat come by ! ” 

Joun McGovern. 


A GRAVEYARD. 


BeneatH no earthly arch of skies 
It lies ; 
The long luxuriant grasses gleam 
From dream ; 
The headstones, white as grief’s white cheek, are wrought 
Of thought ; 
With incorporeal emerald round its graves 
The willow or cypress wards and waves. 


No human dead, once treasured dear, 
Sleep here ; 

But here a life’s ambition knows 
Repose ; 

Here a life’s friendship (warm and fond, of old!) 
Rests cold; 

And here a life’s poor slain love buried dwells, 
Below phantasmal immortelles! 


Pawcerrr. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 


Tue week beginning June 27th of the year 1887 was a notable one 
in the history of the pleasant inland city of Ann Arbor. To the initi- 
ated observer the several preceding weeks were characterized by an 
exhilarating atmosphere of expectancy. It cannot be stated that the 
stately rows of maples which form a distinguishing feature of the 
place wore robes of deeper green, but the lawns which they shaded 
did seem conscious of a more velvety surface. Repairs that had been 
vigorously pushed during the spring came to a posrtive and trium- 
phant close ; the business streets were unusually busy ; the shop win- 
dows were unusually attractive ; the hotels were prepared to test the 
limits of their capacity in caring for strangers, and in this respect the 
entire city was an hotel. On the great green campus within which 
stand the university buildings there was an air of serene expectancy. 

At an early day in the week visitors began to arrive, and during its 
progress long trains of cars poured their throngs of humanity into 
the streets. A stranger, noting the peculiar expression common to 
the faces of these newly arrived people would have concluded that 
there was among them some equally common gtound of memory or 
expectation. There were many whose heads were crowned with sil- 
ver, many in the prime of life, and others who were still young; but 
the bond of a common sympathy was visible alike on all faces. 

As the week progressed the throng grew more dense, more eager, 
and more radiantly, or more reminiscently, happy. In the various 
orations, poems, prophecies, and histories which are features of the 
ordinary commencement week there was manifestly a freer rein to 
fancy, a broader scope to prophecy, and a higher flight permitted 
to winged Pegasus. 

It was evident that all effort was keyed to a higher note than usual, 
and when, on Thursday, the vast throng gathered in the auditorium, 
standing room was at a premium. On the platform were many dis- 
tinguished guests ; sister universities and colleges were represented ; 
the opening exercises were unusually impressive, and there were un- 
mistakable indications that the Michigan University was celebrating, 
with all the pomp. and circumstance it could command, some high- 
water mark in the flood-tide of its prosperity. 

The opening sentences of the President’s able address pronounced 
the cause of the week's festivities, to which this hour formed a fitting 
climax. It was the Jubilee Year of the University. 

The thousands of listeners whose interest in the occasion made 
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them a unit were told how the germ of the State universities is 
found in that great instrument, the Ordinance of 1787, whose first 
sentence declares that ‘“‘ Religion, Morality, and Knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” The let- 
ter of this great law of “spirit and of life” appeared in old English 
text on the wall above the speaker's head : its spirit had embodied 
itself in the great university whose fiftieth anniversary was now being 
celebrated. 

It was in accordance with the spirit of this ordinance that Congress, 
March 26, 1800, took action reserving for a seminary of learning a 
township in each of the three divisions of the Territory of Indiana. 
One of these Territories, one year later, became the Territory of Michi- 
gan, and so received the land, and, later, a still larger grant, which 
was by the Indians ceded to the Territory for educational purposes. 

In the same year that Michigan became a State, 1837, the act 
establishing the university was passed, and on the fifth day of the 
following June the Board of Regents held their first meeting. 

It’ was fortunate for the later development of its educational system 
that the men who framed the first constitution of the State and who 
shaped its early legislation were men of superior force and intelligence. 
Indeed, the original plan for a university, which was drawn by Judge 
Woodward in the year 1817, was one of such remarkable breadth that 
its high ideals have not yet been realized. There is in the library of 
the university an exact transcript of this peculiar document, of which 
the following is the opening paragraph : 

“ An Act to establish the Catholepistemiad, or University, of Michigama. 

“Be it enacted by the Governor and the Judges of the Territory 
of Michigan that there shall be in the said Territory a catholepiste- 
miad, or university, denominated the catholepistemiad, or university, 
of Michigania. The catholepistemiad, or university, of Michigania 
shall be composed of thirteen didaxiim, or professorships ; first, a 
didaxia, or professorship, of catholepistemia, or universal science, the 
didactor, or professor, of which shall be President of the Institution ; 
second, a didaxia, or professorship, of anthropoglossica, or literature, 
embracing all the epistemiim, or sciences, relative to language ; third, 
a didaxia, or professorship, of mathematica, or mathematics ; fourth, 
a didaxia, or professorship, of physiognostica, or natural history.” 

Though this formidable paper was later translated into modern 
forms of speech, its broad spirit and high aims were retained. 

The university experienced the usual perils of infant life, and it 
was not until fifteen years had passed that its future usefulness 
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seemed assured. At this time the Board of Regents were so fortunate 
as to secure, in the capacity of President, the services of Dr. Philip 
Henry Tappan. He was a man for the time and for the place. 
Broad in his culture, profound in his scholarship, forcible, direct, and 
eloquent in speech, a thorough student of systems of education at 
home and abroad, ripe in years and experience, full of temperate zeal 
and intelligent enthusiasm, commanding in mien and in presence as 
well as in his great abilities, a natural leader of men, he easily rallied 
all available forces and energies to the building up of the institution 
with which he had cast his lot. It was a case of regeneration. The 
university was born again. He was its true founder. With his ad- 
ministration its real career began. The impetus given to it by his 
genius and his labors made possible its subsequent progress from 
triumph to triumph. 

This able and scholarly man confessed that he was drawn to accept 
the call to the Michigan University by the broad spirit of its system 
ofeducation. He was heartily in sympathy with the catholicity so 
embodied, and always counselled and maintained that no sectarian or 
political tests should affect the appointment of professors. Their 
selection should in all cases, he thought, be decided by questions of 
moral and intellectual fitness. He also maintained that it was the 
duty of the university to go beyond the province of the college, and 
provide instruction in the fine arts, the industrial arts, in agriculture, 
pedagogy, and in the preparation for the learned professions. 

A medical school had been opened in 1850, and nine years later 
the law school was added. Of the eminent jurists whose names have 
been associated with this widely known department from its opening 
day three are still living: Charles I. Walker, James V. Campbell, and 
Thomas M. Cooley. In the medical department Dr. C. L. Ford is 
the only survivor of those early times. Honored and useful, he still 
acts as Dean of the Medical College, and surveys with interest the 
broad fields of usefulness which engage the energies of the thousands 
of students who have gone out since his labors were begun. 

In the literary department a number of brilliant scholars were 
added to the Faculty during Dr. Tappan’s administration. Of these, 
Dr. Henry Frieze and Professor Alexander Winchell still confer 
honor on the university by their wide repute as authors and their 
active usefulness as instructors. 

At the end of eleven years Dr. Tappan resigned, and was succeeded 
by President Haven, who remained in office but six years. For the 
two years immediately following, the executive chair was filled by 
Dr, Frieze, Two measures which could not fail to have marked and 
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lasting influence on the university were adopted during his incum- 
bency. One of these was the establishment of the diploma-relation 
with the public schools of the State. The reciprocal influence of these 
two portions of the State system of education was becoming evident. 
The improved character of high-school instruction made it practi- 
cable to leave more of the preparatory work to those schools, and, 
under supervision of a board of visitors from the University Faculty, 
as soon as a school gained the required standard of excellence its 
graduates were admitted on diploma. This measure effected a sub- 
stantial unity in the educational system of the State, and, in the 
words of President Angell, left the road plain and open for every 
child to proceed easily from the primary school up through the high 
school and the university. 

The Jubilee festival, to which allusion has been made, like the or- 
dinary commencement, was brought to a close by a grand banquet. 
Around the long tables were, on this occasion, grouped many distin- 
guished men and women. At the right of President Angell was a 
diminutive but intellectual-looking lady, whom at an early period in 
the postprandial exercises the President introduced as Miss Alice E. 
Freeman, President of Wellesley College. ‘‘Miss Freeman would 
now, ” he said, “‘in behalf of the fifteen classes of women who had 
graduated from the Michigan University, respond to a sentiment.” 
At the close of the introduction Miss Freeman arose and said: ‘We 
do not forget that less than twenty years ago there was not a great 
college in this country that gave its degrees to women. And we re- 
member that this university did not see as a meaningless fact that 
the schools not only of this State but of all our States, since the 
war, were coming into women’s hands ; that all our great interests in 
philanthropy and charity, in the church, in education, in the home and 
in the social circle were in our hands, so ill-prepared to hold them 
wisely, and that you were brave enough to pass beyond the tradition 
of the New England and the Old England, and wise enough and 
great enough to throw those wide doors open to their farthest and 
take us in.” This response, by a woman, was a novel feature of the 
commencement exercises. Never before this day had any woman 
occupied this seat of honor in virtue of her position as a College 
President. The admission of women was, then, the second measure 
of great importance whith was adopted during the incumbency of 
Dr. Frieze. That the doors of this great university were not thus 
opened without long-continued solicitation on the part of women, or 
without vigorous and persistent discussion of the subject by regents 
and legislators, goes without saying. At a very early date in the 
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history of Michigan women began to ask that, while the State was so 
wisely and generously providing for the education of its young men, 
it should in some manner do a corresponding work for its young 
women. To this end one woman worked with an intelligent and 
untiring zeal that should cause her name to be known and revered by 
all who hold the interests of women in high regard. Miss Abigail C. 
Rogers was at one time the preceptress of the Michigan State Normal 
School. At a later date, feeling the inequality of the advantages that 
the State was offering to its young men and women, she collected 
funds from those whom she had inspired with her own zeal, and 
established at Lansing, the capital of the State, a school known as 
the Michigan Female College. She labored long and earnestly to 
induce the State to adopt this school, and place it on the same broad 
basis as that which sustained the university. She died suddenly, 
without securing the perpetuity of the College, and without achiev- 
ing her immediate purpose. But if her enterprise was a seeming 
failure, from another and a higher standpoint it was an eminent 
success, and on her firm faith in justice she builded better than she 
knew. Personally, she was an instance of the grandest type of noble 
womanhood. To know her was to realize what is possible to women, 
when fine native endowment is supplemented by broad culture. 
During the later years of her life, while conducting the interests of 
the Female College at Lansing, there was not one member of either 
House of the State Legislature who did not enjoy her bountiful hos- 
pitality, who did not feel the power of her earnest life, or who did 
not feel called upon to consider seriously, as presented by her clear 
statement, the claim that women had upon the State. No other per- 
son had so large a share in the work of crystallizing and focussing 
the sentiment that was in all sincere minds demanding consideration. 

In 1858 a petition asking the admission of women was received by 
the Board of Regents, and from that date the sentiment which had 
been so assiduously fostered by Miss Rogers found voice, took form, 
and was fostered by the people. The serious objection seems to have 
been on the ground of ways and means. The idea that young men 
and women could sit in a common class- or lecture-room, listen to the 
same lecture, and read in the same library, as they are doing to-day, 
had not then dawned on the minds of those in power. It was 
thought that the innovation would involve a new set of buildings and 
a new corps of instructors. 

Among the students of that period the feeling in reference to co- 
education, as indicated by the college journals, was not hostile. Like 
the older Solons, these younger men expressed great anxiety as to the 
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expediency of the step, but they did not question its justice. They 
were also solicitous for the high character of the work, and deprecated 
the lower standards of excellence which this change must imply. It 
may be said, in passing, that a thorough search through subsequent 
journals has failed to find any justification of their fears. There is a 
noticeable absence of any allusion to the subject. 

In 1867 the Legislature passed a resolution permitting co-educa- 
tion in the university, but it was not until three more years of con- 
sideration and discussion had passed that the Board of Regents de- 
cided to pass a corresponding one. 

General sentiment, however, ih regard to the higher education of 
women had not yet risen to the height it had gained in the minds of 
its few broader-minded advocates.; hence the number of women who 
at first availed themselves of these high privileges was small, and it 
was found that these few rather serious-minded persons could sit 
in the common class-room without in any manner endangering the 
public peace or public morals. It was also seen that the presence of 
women required no new facilities beyond those caused by an increase 
in numbers. The measure was adopted unequivocally, and there is 
now no advantage which the State offers to its sons through the 
medium of its university that is not as freely offered to its daughters. 
While the number of women students has steadily increased with 
each year, the names of the brave few who entered in those early 


years when popular sentiment made such a proceeding a test of char- 


acter are held in honorable regard. 
In 1871 Dr. James B. Angell was induced to accept the presi- 
dency of the university, and the State has never questioned its good 


fortune in securing his services. The growth and development of 
the various departments of Literature, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Mechanical, Mining, and Civil Engineering have during 
these eighteen years been without precedent in the history of uni- 
versities. Able management has in this instance been abundantly 
justified by results. It is the policy of the State to furnish the 
advantages of a higher education on such terms as shall place them 
within the reach of all aspiring students. The fee for tuition being 
a merely nominal sum, and many of the university lands having been 
sacrificed to the early needs of the institution, it is measurably 


dependent on the State for support. ; 
Under the wise generalship of President Angell this close relation- 


ship between State and University has become a mutual advantage. 


So skilfully and happily does he present the necessities of his hun- 
ery charge that he rarely meets with an Oliver Twistian rebuff. 
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During a recent session of the Legislature a desire was expressed 
to see the institution that could absorb such hearty appropriations 
with no sign of indigestion. An invitation was promptly given and 
accepted. The lawgivers came, visited the various class-rooms, libra- 
ries, and laboratories, and then, seated compactly on the platform of 
the great auditorium, they saw the two thousand and thirty-six young 
men and women, who are the University, file in before them and take 
their seats. They looked into their bright, hopeful faces, and they 
heard their two thousand and thirty-six vigorous voices—there could 
not have been one that was not on duty—sing : 


‘* Hail to the College whose colors we wear ! 
Hurrah for the yellow and blue!” 


And then, after a happy interchange of sentiment between host and 
guests, they returned to their stronghold, avowed and enthusiastic 
friends of the university. 

A low rate of charge for tuition has caused this institution to be 
regarded as the poor man’s friend, and has filled its halls with a class 
of earnest students who are working with a definite purpose in life. 
Our land is the richer to-day in the possession of many able men and 
women whose training is due to this wise policy. Bread cast upon 
such waters is sure to return. 


The hand of private munificence has been generously outstretched 


toward the university, considering its comparative youth. There have 
been many and valuable additions to the library and art collections. 
The late Henry C. Lewis, Esq., of Coldwater, Mich., by his will 
bequeathed to the university his valuable collection of works of art, 
comprising about six hundred and fifty paintings and some forty 
pieces of statuary. The collection remains for the present at Cold- 
water, but will be transferred to the University Gallery when the 
State shall provide a suitable building. 

The Rogers Gallery, comprising the entire collection of the orig- 
inal casts of the works of Randolph Rogers, more than a hundred 
in number, has been given by that distinguished sculptor to the State 
of Michigan for the University Museum. 

The museum has been further enriched by the acquisition of the un- 


paralleled Chinese collection which was exhibited at the New Orleans 
Exposition—a collection which fully illustrates the fine and indus- 


trial arts of that exclusive land, 


In one direction, however, neither State bounty nor private gen- 
erosity has as yet ventured beyond the threshold. There are no 
scholarships, and but two fellowships. These are both furnished by 
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women ; the first is offered) by the Western Alumne Association to 
the one of their number who shall present to the examining com- 
mittee the most satisfactory thesis, and may be regarded as a grace- 
ful acknowledgment by women of the privileges that have been ex- 
tended to them. The second is offered by Mrs. Elisha Jones, widow 
of the late Professor Jones, an honored and valued instructor whose 
loss will long be felt and mourned. 

A resolute finger is pointing in the direction of other fellowships, 
and there is ground for hope that the university will not long be 
without the strength and stimulus that can come only from this 
source. 

The social life of students in Ann Arbor is thoroughly home-like 
and wholesome. The most attractive homes in the city are cheer- 
fully opened to them, and the various churches make special efforts 
to foster a home-feeling. There are no dormitories, but nearly all 
of the better class of dwellings are built with reference to the neces- 
sities of students. The rooms are generally in suites of two, a parlor 
or study, and a sleeping-room. Often a suite is occupied by two 
persons, thus sharing expenses and fostering a comradery that in 
many instances grows to be one of the most enjoyable and profitable 
features of college life. 

There is opportunity for the association of the young men and 
women, under all proper and suitable circumstances. There are fre- 
quent class socials, reunions, clubs, hops, and receptions where the 
young people are received by older ladies of established social posi- 
tion. The various Greek-letter fraternities form an important feat- 
ure of social life, but do not dominate it, nor is there any special 
esprit de corps. Each young person is expected to conform to the 
usual conventionalities of social life—in other words, is expected to 
be a lady or a gentleman. It is said that comparatively few mar- 
riages are made among students, and that there is far less of the in- 
cipient love-affair than is found in girls’ seminaries and in co-edu- 
cational institutions of a lower order. It is doubtless owing to the 
facts that, as yet, only earnest women seek such advantages as are of- 
fered by the university, and the average age of the female student is 
greater than that of the male. It.is, of course, claimed that a broader 
spirit intellectually, and a healthier one socially, prevails than can 
exist where the sexes are isolated. There is a certain stimulus of 
mental power, arising from this lecture-room companionship, unlike 
anything resulting from study under other conditions. One of the 
most vigorous of American writers has said that: ‘Many men of 
the higher sort recall as an epoch in their lives that wonderful awa- 
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kening of energies, ambitions, and aspirations which comes with the 
first consciousness of the influence of the other sex ; and woman 
feels the same invigorating power in the society of superior men. 
Under such influences she is conscious of a clearer vision of great 
truths, before but dimly seen.” 

A fair indication of the personnel of the student population may 
be found at the typical club-table of the better sort. Around one, 
now in mind, there was at one time a young woman from a Western 
State who was studying for her Doctor’s degree ; another doing 
post-graduate work for the Master’s degree ; three young women who 
were undergraduates in the Literary department ; one Southern and 
two Eastern girls, two Japanese students, and four gentlemen in the 
various departments of Law, Medicine, and Pharmacy, and each 
representing a different State. 

It has become a custom for the young women of the sophomore 
class, at an early date in the college year, to entertain their sisters of 
the freshman class. On such an occasion each guest is escorted by a 
young woman who represents either the junior or senior class. The 
affair is a strictly feminine one, and takes place in the parlors of some 
obliging lady friend. It is on such occasions that the dainty class 
caps and gowns are worn, thus saving a dignified senior from the 
humiliation of being mistaken for a freshman. One is apt to find 
on the menu-cards for these evenings some sentiment supposed to 
be fitting both to the occasion and to the individual. A senior, for 
example, looks at her card and reads : 


**T love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray.” 


If she chances to be a very young and very pretty senior, as often 
happens, the sentiment is not the less enjoyable. 

There are various circles of students who are drawn to each other 
by their interest in a common study, and are held to some method 
in their work by the friendly interest of some earnest instructor. 
There is a Philosophical Society, a Mathematical Club, a Latin Club, 
and various others of similar aims. In all of these a measure of 
social enjoyment gives color and zest to what would otherwise be mere 
class-room work. In the drawing-room of a resident student are gath- 
ered a score or more of young men and women with their instructor in 
Greek. They have by his enthusiasm been led to give an extra even. 
ing per week of study to the works of the great Greek bard. This 
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is the closing evening ; the instructor’s interest is fresh from a year’s 
residence in the land of classic art and literature; there are reading 
and comment, query and explanation ; all in the informal yet earnest 
spirit which is the raison d’étre of the occasion. Tea is served and 
cards are distributed, on each of which is a sentiment culled from 
the work they are reading, and if any luckless guest is compelled to 
ask his or her instructor to translate it the merriment is none the 
less, nor the application any the less pointed. They have, with Odys- 
seus, been wandering in the charmed land of the Lotos-eaters, and 
as they say good-night, and go out into the quiet street, there lingers 
in their ears : 


‘*Sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentler on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


Ann Arbor is distinctively a university town ; a certain coloring is 
given to its social and business life by the presence of this State in- 
stitution, with its corps of over one hundred professors, its museums, 
its library of one hundred thousand volumes, and its fully equipped 
departments of literature, law, medicine, and mechanics. It forms a 
centre around which the ordinary life of the place revolves. There 
is much quiet beauty in and about the place. No young person 
can be so insensible to his surroundings as to reside for years in 
such a place without carrying away a something that has power to 
hallow all memories of college life. The alumnus who, returning to 
Ann Arbor, should stand on one of the circle of hills which surround 
the city and look over the valley through which the Huron winds its 
way would understand me. He would gaze far across the valley to 
other hills beyond ; he would rest his eyes gratefully on the forest of 
maples which make the city really a park; he would note, rising 
from the midst of their green foliage, familiar spires and towers, and 
more fondly than on any other object his eyes would rest on the 
great dome which crowns the main building of the university. 
Every feature of the scene would, in his eyes, find beauty even inde- 
pendent of association or reminiscence. 

Ah, those hills! They are sacred in the memory of all who have 
dwelt among them. They have become a part of the textureof that 
fabric of which the past is woven. They have served to inspire the 
muse and to excite the sportsman ; to fire the poet and to provide an 
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arena for a coasting party. They have been immortalized in song 
and photographed by the amateur. 

The work of an American is necessarily different from that of 
a German university. While its Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit are 
less absolute, while much of its instruction is necessarily practical 
rather than theoretical, there is now in the University of Michigan 
a decided trend in the direction of training thinkers. In the depart- 
ment of philosophy, using that term in its broader sense, there are 
a number of teachers who may honorably lay claim to the university 
vocation. They instruct for the pure love of instruction ; and, even in 
this practical Western country, there are found those who gladly hear 
them for the truth’s sake. 

In afew of the steps promising greater breadth and freedom the 
Eastern colleges have followed the:lead taken by Michigan. This 
university was the first to abolish the marking system, to make 
attendance on chapel exercises optional, to dispense with full classical 
preparation for the scientific courses, and to admit women. 

The still young University of Michigan has demonstrated that it 
has within itself the elements of life and the promise of far-reach- 
ing power. As annually its hundreds of young men and women go 
out into the schools and professions, it is feeding streams that return 
to it enriched and enriching. And as rapidly as the preparatory 
schools are fitted to do higher grades of work, and as the entering 
student becomes more mature in mind and body, it will be able to 
conform to the work of the ideal university. 

Apete M. Garricuzs. 


MIDWINTER THAW. 

How shrink the snows upon this upland field, 
Under the dove-gray dome of brooding noon ! 
They shrink with soft, reluctant shocks, and soon 

In sad, brown ranks the furrows lie revealed. 

From radiant cisterns of the frost unsealed 
Now wakes through all the air a watery rune— 
The babble of a million brooks atune, 

In fairy conduits of blue ice concealed. 


Noisy with crows, the wind-break on the hill 
Counts o’er its buds for summer. In the air 
Some shy foreteller prophesies with skill— 
Some voyaging ghost of bird, some effluence rare ; 
And the stall-wearied cattle dream their fill 
Of deep June pastures where the pools are fair. 
‘HARLES G. D. Roserts. 
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THE NEW BRITISH INVASION. 


Tuere is nothing particularly strange about incursions by England 
upon our soil. There have been several of them. Their stories are 
known to every schoolboy. Those affairs at Bunker Hill, Yorktown, 
Bemis Heights, New Orleans, and Washington give them a sanguinary 
tinge. But just now our kinsmen across the sea are not only plan- 
ning, but actually executing, an inroad upon us that is decidedly for- 
midable and likely to be fraught with most serious consequences, 
This time they are not sending their “ red-coats,” whom, in the lan- 
guage of a Western orator, we were able to “ welcome with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves,” butsemissaries that are far more effec- 
tive. Their “ yellow boys” are now the invaders, and they are cap- 
turing many of our strongest positions. Now it is a railroad and an 
important line of transportation ; now a brewery or a distillery from 
which we draw a liberal share of our patriotic inspiration ; and now 
some other industrial stronghold, the possession of which is essential 
to our wealth and power. It is no wonder that a good many of our 
people are taking the alarm, and are beginning to discuss with a great 
deal of earnestness the probable effect of a financial revolution that 
may put a great portion of our industries and resources under the 
control of foreign capital. 

We do not hesitate to say that, in our judgment, the effect upon 
our prosperity can only be most disastrous. As a result of foreign 
ownership, the income from our best properties will go abroad. The 
money that is made in this country, instead of being spent here, will 
cross the sea to minister to the needs and luxuries of people who are 
not of us and who have no sympathy with us. If we want to know 
what is the outcome of such a condition of things, we have only to 
look to Ireland. There we find the sources of wealth largely owned 
by non-residents, and those non-residents Englishmen. Would not 
the proprietorship of our money-producing properties by the same 
class of people simply make our country another Ireland? Why 
should not the same cause produce a like effect, whether the field of 
operations be on the east or the west shore of the Atlantic? 

But before coming to the study of consequences there is a prelim- 
inary question for Americans to settle. What is the secret of this 
invasion? Let the cause be known and removed, and there is a fair 
likelihood of averting the consequences. How does it happen that 
in the year 1889, more than a century after we became free from 
English rule and set up to be our own masters and to conduct our 
affairs according to our own lights and pleasures, we find British 
money coming in like a devastating flood and threatening the solva- 
bility of our land? It was not so in the earlier part of that century. 
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It was not so before the Rebellion. The cause is evidentiy of recent 
origin ; it must be looked for in some condition that has arisen since 
1861. Nor do we have to go far to find it. Since 1861, that is, 
since the breaking out of our Civil War, England and America have 
pursued radically different policies in reference to their manufactur- 
ing interests. And here it is to be observed that it is in the depart- 
ment of manufactures mainly that the incursion we so much depre- 
cate has taken place. It is to capture our factories, as the chief 
citadels of our wealth, that the English have been sending over their 
millions. The war forced us into the adoption of an excessive tariff 
on foreign-made wares as a measure of temporary necessity, and our 
manufacturers, in the belief that it is to their interest, have secured 
its continuance to the present time. For the past twenty-eight years 
~ we have had war taxation under what is known as the protective or 
“American ” system. ‘The result has been that, while our manufac- 
turers have had our own country to themselves on pretty much their 
own terms, they have been practically shut out from the rest of the 
world. They have had to depend on home consumption and home 
ability to pay for their wares. During this time the British manu- 
facturers have been pursuing an entirely different course. They have 
not only lived and operated under a policy of free trade with all the 
world, but have been the stanchest supporters of that policy. 

To some it may be a surprise to know that the leading and ablest 
champions of Free Trade in England, in the great parliamentary bat- 
tle that was fought out about forty years ago, were manufacturers. 
Richard Cobden was a maker of cotton prints. John Bright was a 
partner in the famous Rochdale Mills all his life. These men—and 
the world has produced few, if any, that were more sagacious—advo- 
cated unrestricted commerce because they believed it to be for their 
interest and the interest of the guild to which they belonged. They 
held—and they were not mere theorists and doctrinaires, but emi- 
nently practical and successful business men—that it was better to 
have a wide market with fair profits, than a narrow market with ex- 
cessive profits. Hence they urged the adoption of a national policy 
for their country which would give them the whole world to trade 
in; and, although they lived for many years after the adoption of 
their views—John Bright recently dying not only full of years, but 
full of purse—there is no evidence that they ever felt remorse for 
what they had done. 

It will thus be seen that for the past twenty-eight years England 
and the United States have been prosecuting trade methods dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. England has been reaching out 
for the commerce of the world and securing it. She has been mak- 
ing nearly every country on the face of the globe—our own and a 
few other high-tariff communities being the only partial exceptions— 
tributary to her wealth. We, on the other hand, have been living on 
ourselves. Like a hibernating bear, we have been depending on our 
own fat. Our manufacturers, scorning the philosophy of Cobden and 
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Bright, and their coadjutors, have insisted that the true way to get 
rich is to have but few patrons, and make them pay excessive prices, 
and, when patrons give out, to live on each other. That, apart from 
anything like sarcasm, has been exactly the course they have been 
pursuing. When there didn’t happen to be business enough in our 
own country for the support of all of them, instead of opening the 
doors to other countries that their starving members might go out 
and hunt a living elsewhere, the stronger operators have deliberately 
proceeded to eat up the weaker ones, keeping up the bar of exclu- 
siveness all the while. The few, who have thus been enabled to 
monopolize the field, have grown very rich, but the many—even 
among manufacturers—have been destroyed. 

Now, after twenty-eight years of experiment—of fair and ample . 
trial—the practical results of the two systems are exhibiting them- 
selves. The British manufacturers—or, which is substantially the 
same thing, the British public—out of the profits they have made, are 
able to invade our territory and largely possess themselves of it. 
They come as conquerors, having been successful while we as compet- 
itors have failed, to claim the advantage they have won. It is all 
strictly according to the logic of events, and if we have a right to com- 
plain of anybody, it is of ourselves. We sought the conflict, having 
chosen our own ground, and we can blame nobody else for the out- 
come. 

What we should do, under the circumstances, would seem to be a 
question wholly superfluous. The instinct of self-preservation ought 
to point out the course to be adopted. Why not recede as quickly 
as possible from a policy that has brought us such signal defeat? 
Surely no American can be indifferent to the prospect of financial sub- 
ordination to Great Britain. One Ireland is enough. 

But, in this connection, it may not be amiss to allude to the politi- 
cal consequences which the condition of things just considered may 
oceasion. Strangely enough, in all the discussions of the probable 
effects of British capital coming among us that we have seen in Amer- 
ican journals, this feature of the case has been wholly ignored or over- 
looked. In times past we have heard about “ British gold ” coming 
over to our elections in the interest of free trade. Such talk, of 
course, has heretofore been absolutely baseless and demagogical. The 
British did not want free trade in America. Protection here has kept 
us out of foreign markets where we might have been dangerous com- 
petitors. But British gold hereafter will be no myth. It is here, 
and it is coming in large quantities—over $200,000,000 between 
May 1, 1888, and December 31, 1889. Very naturally it will have 
something to say in our affairs, because its interests will be directly 
affected by them. If it throws its influence here, as at home, in favor 
of free trade, or, rather, in favor of a low tariff, our manufacturing 
interests will hereafter be divided on the tariff issue. True, the 
British manufacturer, having already got the trade of the world out- 
side of this country for his home establishments, may not care to 
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have his American works produce for so extended a field, and there- 
fore may be content to have our tariff remain as it is; but most in- 
teresting political complications, as can be seen, are liable to follow 
in the wake of this latest British invasion. 


THE STATE AND THE CITIZEN. 


Tue state cannot afford to do a wrong to the citizen. We use the 
word state to denote the organized community as represented by its 
Government, whether State or Federal. When the state does an in- 
justice it encourages and stimulates individual wrong-doing. There is 
no excuse for state offences against equity. The people do not wish 
their Government to take unfair advantage of any nation, or com- 
munity, or class, or person. The people desire to have equal jus- 
tice done to all. Yet there are public functionaries who deem it 
statesmanship to “conduct the Government on business principles,” 
including the practices of only the baser class of business men—the 
taking every legal advantage of your customers or rivals. Thus, for 
example, the Federal Government, under all administrations, is the 
most dishonest debtor in the country. The laws do not permit a 
citizen to sue the Government. This prohibition is a relic of the old 
feudal maxim that the “king can do no wrong.” Hence the king 
cannot be sued by a subject. But it was absurd to introduce the 
practice founded on this maxim into American jurisprudence, be- 
cause in the old time the king was master. Here the successor of 
the king—the Government—is the servant, not the master, of the peo- 
ple, and the citizen is not subject but king. From our American 
point of view the state, or the Federal Government, is a corporation, 
created to perform certain public functions for the people as an ag- 
gregate, and therefore there is no just reason why, if it wrongs any 
citizen, he should not have the right to sue it. Instead of doing so 
he must submit his demand to the “‘ Court of Claims,” which has no 
power to enforce its decree if it rules in favor of the citizen ; for even 
if it decides that the claim is a just one, there is no way for the 
claimant to secure payment unless Congress makes a special appro- 
priation for the purpose. Hence, to secure his rights, he is thrown 
into the hands of the “lobby,” without whose aid no appropriation 
fora private individual or corporation can pass. Hence needless 
expense and delays to the citizen and corruption in Congress. The 
true reason why this anomaly is not abolished is that the permission 
to sue the Government as if it were like any other corporation would 
make the lobby useless and the expenditure of corruption funds un- 
necessary. Every effort to effect this reform has failed, and will fail 
until we have both an honest and an intelligent Congress. 

John D. Townsend, the eminent criminal lawyer of New York, has 
called attention to another system of injustice constantly practised 
by our various State authorities on criminals convicted of any offence 
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that is punished by imprisonment at hard labor. This distinguished 
citizen says : 

“When a man is sent to prison he is made to work, and the State 
appropriates all his earnings. If the man hasa family, why should they 
be made to suffer for his offence beyond what is unavoidable? It is 
the theory of our law that punishment is for example and not ven- 
geance. Why, then, should the State retain more than enough to 
defray the cost he incurs? and why should not the balance go to the 
support of his family ? Would not the fact that they felt that he was 
working for them in his absence tend to give him a better home on 
his return ?” 

We trust that some one of our Assemblymen-elect will turn his 
attention to this needed reform and redeem the state from the shame 
of appropriating money to which it has no moral right, and in keeping 
it from the innocent people who have a right to it. The injustice is 
so self-evident that it seems to us it needs only an earnest and vig- 
orous effort to redress it. Who will lead the way? 


THE CASE OF BRAZIL. 


“‘Wuar has come over the people of the United States?” is a ques- 
tion that is now being asked the world over, when the course pursued 
by our Government toward the new administration of Brazil is taken 
into consideration. When the news reached us that Dom Pedro had 
been banished, and a republic had been established upon the ruins of 
his effete authority, there was not one man in a thousand, in this or 
any other country, who did not look for the United States to give im- 
mediate recognition to the revolutionary but successful and evidently 
popular régime. For such action there was abundant precedent. 
The United States Government recognized the Republic of France 
within a few hours after it was proclaimed by Jules Favre in 1870. 
In 1873 it recognized the Spanish Republic on the very day that King 
Amadeus was sent adrift. Neither of these candidates for stateship 
had half so favorable a prospect for clear sailing and permanent ex- 
istence before it as is offered to the new Brazilian administration. 
And, besides, we have Blaine in our State Department, with a char- 
acter for jingoism to maintain, and it was not to be supposed that an 
administration of which he was the most conspicuous member would 
lose such an opportunity of making itself solid with popular senti- 
ment. Party policy seemed to dictate such action, even if it were not 
fully justified by the exigencies-of the case. If the very first message 


sent to South America had been a cordial greeting from our Govern- 
ment to the newly established power in Brazil nobody would have 
been surprised, everybody would have been satisfied, and none would 
have so vigorously applauded the timeliness and propriety of the act 
as the Republican journalists of this country. 

What did occur? Brazil got no friendly greeting from Washing: 
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ton. Or, rather, when our authorities did get ready to act, instead of 
an open, welcoming hand being extended, a bucket of cold water was 
dashed in the face of the new republic. President Harrison declared 
in his Message that recognition would not be bestowed until a popular 
election had been held anda majority of the people of Brazil had for- 
mally acquiesced in the new order of things, thus availing himself of 
a purely technical ground for delay; and when Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, a Democrat, offered a resolution in favor of a prompt ac- 
knowledgment of the new authority, the Republican majority in the 
Senate sent it to a committee under their control, to be quietly sat 
upon and killed, not having the courage to defeat it outright. All 
this was not only cold-blooded, but really anti-republican. And what 
was stranger still, when the Republican journals of the country, which 
had been greatly exulting over the revolution in Brazil, in the evident 
expectation of its immediate acceptance in Washington, discovered the 
policy adopted by their administration, almost without an exception, 
and with a sycophancy that has had no parallel in our political his- 
tory, they turned about and began hunting excuses for that policy, 
even going to the extent of discrediting the new Brazilian leaders, 
and roundly abusing them for their alleged unpatriotic and selfish 
motives. A few samples of their comments and conclusions will not 
here be amiss. 

“Tt is not at all certain that the republic established in Brazil is 
deserving of that name, nor is there any certainty that it will be al- 
lowed to stand,” says the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis. 

“Senator Morgan’s resolution was ‘ previous,’ impertinent, and ab- 
surd for a variety of reasons. In the first place, it is not a republic, 
but a military dictatorship, that has been established in Brazil. In 
the second place, the people of Brazil have not signified, nor had an 
opportunity to signify, that they want a republic. And in the third 
place, if a republic had been established, it would have been good 
policy to wait and see how long it stood before expressing our con- 
gratulations,” says the Chicago Journal. 

“ Brazil isn’t a republic yet, any more than a tadpole is a frog,” says 
the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 

“ At present Brazil is substantially in the hands of a dictator, sus- 
tained by the army, which he used to place himself in power,” says 
the Kansas City Journal. 

“There has been no formal notice to this country of the establish- 
ment of a republic in Brazil,” says the New York Press. 

“Instead of helping the people of Brazil to a good republican gov- 


ernment, such as we would wish them to have, we may be helping to 
fasten upon them a régime of selfish and grasping military adven- 
turers,” says the Philadelphia Ledger. 

Any number of similar quotations, all from the same political quar- 
ter, and all critical and unfriendly toward the new powers in Brazil, 
might be given. It is not too much to characterize such comments 


as not only cowardly, but unjust. From what we know of the new 
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Brazilian administration, it is by no means a military dictatorship, 
The President, it is true, is a military man, and is supported by the 
army, but a majority of the ministry or cabinet are civilians, Its 
most influential members, and the real leaders of the revolution, have 
been journalists engaged in conducting newspapers in which repub- 
lican principles have been openly and fearlessly advocated for years, 
It is a remarkable fact that President Harrison—himself an army man 
for a time, and the descendant of a military line—has more military 
men among his heads of departments than has President Fonseca. 
And as for the people of Brazil not having yet formally ratified by an 
election the authority of their new rulers, it would be preposterous 
to expect anything of the kind in a country so extensive, within so 
brief.a period. They have, so far as we can learn, not protested, and, 
by their silent and peaceful assent, have given their most significant 
approval. There was, indeed, very little that was revolutionary in 


the change of government, It was a result that had long been ex. 
pected, and therefore was quietly, if not joyfully, accepted. Public 


sentiment had gradually been getting ready for it. The events lead- 
ing up to and ending in the dénouement were less a revolution than 
an evolution. Under such circumstances nothing could be more ab- 
surd than the reason assigned by President Harrison for non-recog- 


nition, that there was lacking a formal approval of the new govern- 


ment of Brazil, unless it is to be found in the harsh and carping 
criticisms of President Harrison’s journalistic apologists. 

It is difficult to account for the course of our Government toward 
Brazil. Whether it is to be charged, as has in certain quarters been 
intimated, to President Harrison’s jealousy of his Secretary of State 


and his reputation for jingoism, or to his own aristocratic feelings 


and lack of sympathy with popular government, he being President 
by grace of a minority of the popular vote, or to some other occult 
cause, certain is it that it must not only largely lose us the sympathy 
of South American republicans, and at a time when we are engaged 
in cultivating their good-will for commercial ends, but has humiliated 
us in the eyes of the whole world. Our professions of regard for 
popular institutions in other countries, however much we prize them 
in our own, must hereafter be looked upon as insincere and meaning- 
less. Certain is it, also, that it is a very different course from that 
which would have been pursued under the administration of Har- 
rison’s predecessor. 

The position in which our Government is placed is that of refusing 
all assistance—moral as well as physical—to movements for the over- 
throw of monarchy and the upbuilding of republicanism. Our at- 
titude is that of a man who would stand on the shore of a stream in 
which a fellow-mortal was struggling for life, refusing help while he 
was in dire need, but ready to take his hand with congratulations 
if, by his own unaided efforts, he succeeded in getting safely to the 
shore. ‘‘You republican Brazilians,” says President Harrison, in 
effect, “can fight out your own battle for freedom without our coun- 
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tenance ; but if you succeed, and show that you can get along with- 
out us, you shall then have our fullest recognition.” To that noble 


sentiment all his party followers shout “Amen!” 

The principle involved in this Brazilian matter is really one of the 
gravest importance. It underlies the whole Monroe Doctrine, and 
atfects the position which we are to maintain in the future toward the 
many peoples who will be struggling for political emancipation. Is 
our Government to be a blank in the world so far as they are concerned, 
or a verity and a power? According to President Harrison and his 
followers, we are to count for nothing in such cases. Despotism and 
liberty may do their own fighting, while we stand “neutral in the 
fray,” ready to take the victor by the hand as warmly in the one 
event as in the other. That, we do not hesitate to say, is not our idea 
of the function and the duty of American republicanism ; and it is 


not, we are glad to say, the idea of very many of our fellow-citizens, 
Whose opinion of President Harrison’s course has heen very freely ex- 


pressed. We do not question his honesty of purpose in this matter. 
He is, both by training and temperament, a conservative man ; but 
conservatism is not to be respected when it becomes pusillanimity. 
He has dishonored the American name. He has committed a crime 


against freedom. He has lowered the standard of republicanism 


everywhere. He has proved himself unequal to and unworthy of a 

great occasion. ‘Oh, for one day ”—to adopt the words of another 

journal—*‘ of an Andrew Jackson or a Grover Cleveland in the White 
ouse at the present time!” 


PASSING NOTES. 


Wuat a contrast between the last general message of President 
Cleveland and the first general message of President Harrison! As 
a rule, presidential messages have not been brilliant productions. 
Sometimes they have been positively stupid. But no one will ever 
accuse the argument in favor of tariff reform which President Cleve- 
land addressed to Congress with being either slow or commonplace. 
It was a surprise—a sensation. It was quite out of the common. It 
stirred the country and created an issue. It will remain very much 
like a monument standing out as a landmark in the midst of a dreary 
desert. Of President Harrison’s voluminous communication the most 
that can be said is that it was of the strictly regulation pattern. It 
surprised nobody. It followed party lines on subjects well agreed 
upon, and on all others of any importance it was essentially non- 
committal. So far as its influence upon public sentiment or the ac- 
tion of Congress is concerned, it might as well never have been writ- 
ten. 


The one leading idea of President Harrison’s message, after its 
formal and somewhat perfunctory indorsement of the protective pol- 
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icy, was the recommendation of liberal appropriations. He wants 
the soldiers to have increased pensions. He wants the country to 
have education after the methods of the Blair bill. He wants the 
desert to be made to bloom through irrigation, and the little creeks 
to be changed to navigable rivers, all at the public expense. And 
lastly, he wants a foreign commerce, which is non-supporting under 
our tariff restrictions, to be upheld by a system of munificent sub- 
sidies. His idea seems to be that the national treasury should be 
treated as a sort of lucky-bag, to be filled with sacchariferous plums, 
and then left open for a promiscuous grabbing. 


What that would mean for the general public is expressed by a 
single word, in its plural and most comprehensive signification, of 
only five letters; namely, Taxes. Every dollar that is taken out of 
the national treasury has to be put into it by somebody. Pensions, 
subsidies, and the whole concatenation and conglomeration of lar- 
gesses which our presidential Santa Claus would distribute, would 
be simply Taxes—multiplied and exaggerated Taxes—and Taxes upon 
the masses of the people. But that should surprise nobody. Presi- 
dent Harrison was not elected in the interest of the masses. His 
support came from certain special interests of the country. He was 
the candidate of certain classes—of those classes that profit and grow 
rich from the imposts that are laid upon the multitudinous common 
people. They supplied the contributions with which “ Blocks-of-five ” 
Dudley and his fellow-managers so successfully operated the elec- 
tions in behalf of the present chief magistrate. The President has 
simply shown that he is to be true to the interests of his employers. 


There is soon to be another election of Congressmen, but this time 
it is to be in Washington. The last election, which was by the peo- 
ple in their several districts, was not satisfactory to the ruling powers 
at the national capital ; and hence they propose to have a new trial. 
This time the choice is to be by Congress itself, with the help of cer- 
tain inquisitorial committees. It is strongly suspected that the Re- 
publicans will come out ahead in the new contest. 


Quite a number of our Congressmen have been preparing clubs, in 
the form of legislative bills, to hurl‘at the obnoxious Trusts. They 
are all wrong. Trusts are simply some of the fruits that grow upon 
the protective tariff tree. The remedy is to be found near the earth, 
and not high in the air. It is against the parent trunk that the at- 
tack should be directed. The weapon needed is not a club, but an - 
axe. 


It was supposed that the Harrison administration, which had swal- 
lowed Quay and Wanamaker and the other “boodlers,” had effectu- 
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ally drawn the line at “ Blocks-of-five” Dudley, but recent events in 
Indiana have proven this to be a mistake. When that distinguished 
individual recently returned to the Hoosier State-—for the first time 
since the election—and was threatened with arrest for his dealings in 
votes, he was amply protected by the Washington authorities. He 
“drew the line” on Harrison, and it proved to be very much like the 
line which the skilful driver employs in guiding his steed upon the 
highway. 


This Dudley incident is particularly significant to the contrast to 
which it gives prominence in some of the dealings of. the present 
national administration with those of its immediate predecessor. 
Whatever may be said against Mr. Cleveland, it cannot be charged 
that he protected rascals within his own party. ‘I am a Democrat ” 
was never with him a justification for malfeasance in office. He stood 
so straight, when brought face to face with offending official mem- 
bers of his own political household, that he sometimes seemed to 
lean backward. 


And yet we must not criticise poor Mr. Harrison too severely for the 
countenance he has at last been forced to bestow upon his vote-buy- 
ing henchman and fellow-Indianan. Dudley has never lost caste 
with his party. He is still a member of the National Republican 
Executive Committee, and, for anything that has appeared to the 
contrary, in absolutely good standing. The President could hardly 
be expected to discriminate against a leading member of his own po- 
litical family, although Mr. Cleveland might have done so. It was a 
master-stroke on the part of Dudley to go to Indiana, put himself in 
a position to be arrested, and compel the administration to give him 
protection and recognition. That was undoubtedly the purpose of 
the movement on his part. He thereby proved himself to be a big- 
ger man than Harrison. 


Foraker still lives, but a good deal like the fire of a candle that has 
been blown out.without being snuffed, and which continues to emit 
smoke and unsavory odors. He has been busy, since the election, 
trying to explain his connection with an outrageous forgery to which 
he gave currency, and by which his antagonist in the recent campaign 
was to be knocked out of the contest ; but his explanations have so 
far accomplished little besides throwing a flood of darkness on the 
subject. 


Foraker’s case illustrates the extreme impolicy of resorting to the 
use of illegitimate weapons in what should be honorable warfare. 
Abuse of one’s opponent is at best a questionable expedient. The 
candidate who relies upon the weakness of his adversary for an elec- 
tion, thereby proves his own inherent lack of strength. The “boom” 
that is started in that way is pretty certain to end in a boomerang. 
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The movement for ballot reform in the State of New York has en- 
countered a formidable Hill, that has so far effectually blocked its 
progress. It is no secret, however, that the real opposition has been 
on the part of the saloon interest of the State—ten thousand strong 
in the city of New York alone. No one, as a rule, profits so much 
from the traffic in votes as the liquor-dealer. By means of it he 
sometimes reaches important office, @ Ja ‘Silver-Dollar ” Smith ; and 
nearly always the money that is spent at elections comes at last to his 
till. The old style of voting—if “early and often” the better—suits 
him exactly. But how much longer can the great State of New York 
afford to be stationary in the midst of this great reformatory move- 
ment, even if it has a Hill to overcome? 


And speaking of Hill, in connection with the recent change in the 
public printing at Albany, whereby the 7imes was substituted for the 
Argus, and Callicut for Manning, as the State Administration’s mouth- 
piece, it is well to call attention to the leading editorial in Brtrorp’s 
for last August, under the heading of “New York and the Presi- 
dency.” In that document it was contended that the defeat of Cleve- 
land was due to the indifference or infidelity to Democratic interests 
of-certain prominent New Yorkers, and that chief among those re- 
sponsible was Governor Hill. If the promotion of the “ anything-to- 
beat-Cleveland” Albany Times over the faithful and reliable Demo- 
cratic Argus had been especially intended to give confirmation to 
Betrorv’s position, it could not have been better executed. Read 
that article again. 


REVIEWS. 


Recent Economic Changes, by D. A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. (Apple- 
tons).—The shallower school of doctrinaires make it their rule and 
their boast that they look facts squarely in the face. This is pre- 
cisely why they and their hobbies come to grief, because statistics 
are the veriest hypocrites, seeming one thing on their face and quite 
another when viewed behind and all round. For instance, we heard 
some sounding whacks during the presidential campaign at the offi- 
cial returns of pauperism in England, administered with gusto by 
professional protectors of our own free but tariff-fettered country. 
Said they, pointing to the official tables, “Behold 20 paupers in 
every 1,000 of the population of that free-trade-cursed land.” And 
the wayfaring man, not being a philosophic investigator, believed 
them. But if those pauper statistics had been seen into as well as 
merely looked at, they would have discovered that adult able-bodied 
paupers number less than 3 per thousand, the rest being made up 
of lunatics chargeable upon the public rates, the temporarily sick, 
aged persons allowed a few cents per week in their own homes, and 
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children. Mr. Carroll D. Wright states on his own high authority 
that “the fact remains that the English Government aids fewer 
paupers, proportionately to population, than our own.” We have 
yet to discover the statistics of our own semi-savage tribe of able- 
bodied tramps and their congeners who could, but do not, and are 
not compelled to work. 

Much more valuable are the observations of a trained weigher of 
evidence, unhampered by crotchets and theories. Conspicuous in this 
select class of writers on political economy is the author of the work 
under review, which is a storehouse of widely gotten and honestly 
sifted facts. These are presented historically, with as little comment 
as is necessary to link them in their proper sequence. The moral 
deduced, fairly and without traceable bias, is that the economic con- 
vulsion of our time must increase the greatest happiness of the peo- 
ples, but with inevitable suffering to many during the process, which, 
however, may be minimized by gaining a clearer perception of the 
causes at work and their laws of operation. A glance at his array of 
the facts will be helpful, though we may take issue with the author's 
estimate of some of them. 

The long spell of disturbed and depressed trade and industry, 
lasting from 1873 until now (if, indeed, it is yet ending), is discussed 
from the stand-points of recent governmental inquiries in America 
and England. How difficult it is to lay the finger on the seat of the 
disease is seen by the fact that no fewer than one hundred and 
eighty-eight different causes were specified by the witnesses before 
the Congress committees. The Royal Commission in England pre- 
sented a divided report, but they agreed in blaming “ over-produc- 
tion,” “foreign tariffs and bounties, and the restrictive commercial 
policies of foreign countries,’ competition, fall of prices, the increased 
demands of labor, and other minor issues. But what lay back of 
these secondary causes? Undoubtedly the progress of invention, 
which has revolutionized production and transport. Muscular labor 
has been elbowed out of the workshop by machinery. One opera- 
tive, by one year’s work in a New-England mill, can to-day furnish 
the annual clothing needs of 1,600 Chinese or 3,000 Hindoos. In 
the making of agricultural implements, 600 men now do the work 
which fifteen years ago would have required 2,145 men. A shoe- 
maker is now only one sixty-fourth part of the man his grandfather 
was, As in towns so in the country, the laborer is being crowded 
out. The man becomes only a “hand,” and women and children are 
doing much manly work. Rural populations in England are drift- 
ing into the manufacturing towns, and over a million acres of Eng- 
lish farm-land have gone out of cultivation in ten years. Land values 
there and here are declining. The Asnerican workman has largely 
lost the pride he used to take in his work, and his fertility of resource 
and much of his skill. Since 1878 the countries on the continent of 
Europe (and a section of our own people have joined them) set up 
a demand for more tariff protection. Some of those countries got it, 
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and it is interesting to see what they gained by it. England did not 
budge from its free-trade position. 

We have not space to note the outcome of the experiments in 
bounties in the other countries, but the experience gained by France 
in granting subsidies to ships is too edifying to omit. In 1881 its 
Government offered a bounty of $12 a ton on all iron ships built in 
French yards, and a subsidy of $3 per ten tons for every thousand 
miles sailed by French vessels, and half this sum to foreign ships 
bought by Frenchmen. In two years they found that most of these 
subsidies were captured by two hundred vessels, six-tenths of which 
were built and probably owned in Great Britain. The subsidy sys- 
tem increased the carrying competition without increasing trade, 
many French shipping companies ceased paying dividends, the French 
merchant marine has not grown, and only about half the total of sub- 
sidies paid in 1882 ($980,000) was paid in 1886 ($584,000). The 
people of the continent of Europe have come to the conclusion that 
their depression of trade depends upon causes incurable by the tariff 
remedy they treated it with in 1878. 

Fach nation has its own difficulties to master, and those of England 
are probably severer than most because of its peculiar conditions ; 
but Mr. Wells shares the complacent views of Mr. Giffen, who de- 
lights in demonstrating that the old country was never so radically 
prosperous as now, despite her superficial or local impoverishments. 
The outlook for America is brighter, because of its ever-expanding 
resources. The working people are warned against the fallacies in- 
volved in the claims for legislative interference with the natural laws 
of social evolution. The hours of labor may be shortened for moral 
reasons, as they were in England, but economic shrinkage would be 
an evil were it a possibility. Skill in handicraft is the prime need 
of our workmen, and will always find a high and enduring reward 
in competition with machine-made production. British labor has 
held its pre-eminence in this respect, despite depression ; and it is 
noteworthy that, while wages in England advanced from 1872 to 
1883 an average of 9.74 per cent, they declined 5.41 per cent in 
Massachusetts during the same period. Not exclusive trading, nor 
pseudo-protection, nor whining for a lift from Jove in Congress 
above can avail to help the American operative or merchant to the 
supremacy that is open to him among the nations. He must win it 
for himself by better handicraft and wiser statecraft. 

Otrver H. G. Leran. 


Mito Yashiki: A Tale of Old Japan, by Arthur Collins Maclay (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons).—In the preface of this volume the author re- 
cords his introduction to theevast treasury of romance comprised in 
the annals of Japan, and delineates the mental processes by which he 
was led to regard himself as fitted to explore the unknown field, and 
to endow the public with the results of his investigation. Of the 
fact that great literary opportunities await the faithful and sympa- 
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thetic student of Japanese history there is no doubt. Of the ad- 
ditional fact that Mr. A. C. Maclay is, in all conceivable respects, in- 
competent to utilize these opportunities incontestable proof is given 
on every page of the work which he sends forth as his initial experi- 
ment. 

His errors begin with his title. The story he tells is not in any 
sense a “Tale of Old Japan.” If “David Copperfield” and “ Hard 
Cash” are romances of ancient England, and “La Dame aux 
Camélias” is a chronicle of Gallic antiquity, then ‘‘ Mito Yashiki ” 
may be properly designated a Tale of Old Japan ; not otherwise. Its 
incidents are all within a range of ten years, beginning with 1853— 
tolerably modern for an empire the origin of which antedates the 
Christian era. The veritable occurrence around which the curious 
entanglement of fiction is woven was one of the consequences of 
Commodore Perry’s expedition ; and this, as everybody knows, was 
the forerunner of Japan’s latest and newest development. But a 
faulty title might be overlooked, if its carelessness were not a signifi- 
cant index to the looseness and disregard of exactitude which char- 
acterize the entire production. A certain amount of latitude is 
assumed by most fabricators of historical novels, and is readily ac- 
corded by indulgent readers ; but something resembling precision is 
expected, and unless a reasonable adherence to authentic details is 
maintained, no author is justified in attempting to depict events of 
magnitude and vital importance in the progress of a nation, or to 
portray the individual participants therein. Mr. Maclay selects a 
period easily covered by the memory of living men, picks out for his 
special subject a thrilling episode which has been described with such 
frequency and minuteness as to allow no excuse for flagrant devia- 
tions from literal fidelity, and then proceeds to deliver his recital 
with as little concern for accuracy as if the reports which contradict 
him at innumerable points were inaccessible, and every fragment of 
contemporary testimony were hidden from human view. 

The actual foundation upon which “ Mito Yashiki” is constructed 
can be stated in a few words. In accordance with laws established 
nearly three centuries ago by Iyeyasu, the creator of the Tokugawa 
dynasty of Shioguns (or Tycoons), the succession to that great office 
was limited to specified collateral branches of his family: Of these 
branches the house of Kii was fortunate enough to secure the prize 
in 1716, and to hold it against all opposition until 1853, when the 
death of a Shiogun without immediate heirs gave occasion for a 
vigorous competition by the Mito branch, which had long chafed 
under the domination of the successful rival. The daimio of Mito 
strained his energies to obtain the coveted honor for one of his sons, 
but was defeated by an able and public-spirited statesman named Ii 
Kamon no Kami, who, acting as regent, prolonged the supremacy of 
Kii by again installing a member of that house. Infuriated by this 
disappointment, Mito instituted a series of desperate intrigues against 
li, and finally incited, more or less directly, a number of his vassals 
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to assassinate the victorious adversary. The crime was committed 
under extremely exciting circumstances, and the family of Tokugawa 
was deprived of almost the sole supporter who was capable of arrest- 
ing its downfall. Mito was a passionate, vain, headstrong old man, 
in every particular the inteliectual inferior of his victim. The regent 
was one of the few great daimios who discerned and proclaimed the 
futility of resisting the admission of aliens to Japan. He labored as- 
siduously to reconcile his fellow-nobles, as well as the imperial court 
at Kioto, to this inevitable necessity, and having resolved upon a 
liberal foreign policy did not shrink from resorting to heroic meas- 
ures in executing it. Had he lived, many of the evils consequent 
upon the advent of strangers might have been averted. He was in 
advance of his time, and his fate was that of many another patriot who 
strives prematurely to open the path of progress to a reluctant people. 

In Mr. Maclay’s fiction this sagacious and broad-minded leader acts 
the part of the dark and bloodthirsty villain, while the cause of Mito 
is glowingly upheld and its agents are collectively represented as models 
of bravery, intelligence, and morality. Upon the surviving murderers 
of Ii the author confers the highest reward his imagination can de- 
vise, and turns them into devout professing Christians. The influ- 
ences by which their conversion is brought about are not of the 
strictly orthodox pattern. Witnessing a battle at Shimonoseki, be- 
tween foreigners and their fellow-countrymen, they are puzzled to 
account for the ease with which the Western troops subdue the flower 
of the Japanese chivalry. Meditating upon this mystery, they deter- 
mine that the triumph of the strangers cannot be ascribed to superior 
courage, improved weapons, scientific organization, discipline, or any 
physical or intellectual principle with which they are acquainted. 
Suddenly they remember that the armies and navies of Europe are 
trained in a purer and holier spiritual faith than any known in the 
far East, and congratulate themselves on having discovered the secret 
of the invincible prowess which has long perplexed them. Nothing 
remains for them to do, as soldiers whose chief ambition is to get the 
better of the enemy, but to clothe themselves immediately with this 
talismanic attribute. On further investigation they discover that it 
is through the inspiration of Christianity that the inventors of West- 
ern countries are enabled to produce steam-engines and the tele- 
graph ; that their physicians can reduce the ravages of small-pox ; 
and that their merchants are capable of driving sharper bargains than 
the less happily endowed disciples of Buddha and Confucius. Some- 
body unearths the highly interesting intelligence that Columbus was 
indebted to his religious teaching, and not to scientific calculation, 
resolute energy, and heroic fortitude, for his success as the most fa- 
mous of navigators. The practical advantages of the foreign creed 
are too obvious to be disputed. Nobody but a fool would reject its 
manifest blessings ; and the fugitive samurai seek and obtain admis- 
sion to a flourishing Protestant establishment, of which they speedily 
become conspicuous ornaments. 
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From the above indications the general plan and purpose of this 
historical novel may be fairly estimated. Its worthlessness as a 
record of alleged events is so profusely apparent that no diligent 
scrutiny is needed to detect many more glaring and grotesque errors 
than there are chapters in the volume. Its politics are topsy-turvy. 
Its pictures of society are distorted. Its geography is shaken and 
scattered as if by an earthquake. Prominent objects in the most 
familiar localities are ludicrously transposed, in spite of the author’s 
assertion that he speaks from personal observation. His translations, 
and especially his transliterations, are marvels of clumsiness and 
ignorance. An occasional glance at a map, with casual references to 
any convenient dictionary, would have saved him from perpetrating 
blunders for which no excuse is possible. It may not be superfluous 
to add that the liberties taken with the Japanese vernacular are often 
paralleled by the scanty respect shown to the language in which the 
tale is written. Its style is coarse, harsh, and in places so slovenly 
that the meaning is hopelessly obscured by the dishevelled phrase- 
ology. Altogether, a book whose single merit appears to be that of 
supplying an example of what should be most strenuously avoided by 
followers in the attractive line of study which Mr. Maclay has pursued 
in vain. 

E. H. Howse. 


Picturesque Quebec: Edited by George Monro Grant, D.D.; witha 
preface by Julian Hawthorne (Belford Company).—To the greater 
number of the citizens of the United States Canada is a species of 
terra incognita. Many an otherwise well-informed resident of Southern 
New York, for example, has in mind a map of the Dominion which is 
about as accurate as the Homeric chart of the world ; picturing the 
St. Lawrence as emptying into the Atlantic somewhere near Eastport, 
Me., and rising somewhere in the vicinity of Puget Sound. This 
ignorance exists despite the affectionate desire for annexation which 
is said to prevail in some quarters ; a desire which, as we understand 
it, is not so affectionately reciprocated by the majority of our good 
cousins across the border. This volume will at least enlighten us as 
to the picturesqueness and natural beauty of this comparatively un- 
known relative. The States are by no means deficient in such beauty ; 
but, judging by this volume, Canada has distinctly the advantage of 
us. Some of these illustrations—excellently well done as they are— 
combine the interest of antiquity with that of nature in her grandest 
moods. The illustrations, by T. Moran, Schell, Hogan, Bournil, 
O'Brien, Gibson, Ogden, and others, are superb; and the whole work, 
while apparently modelled after “ Picturesque America,” is not only 
worthy of but in some respects superior to the model. It is a large, 
handsomely-bound volume, of more than a hundred and fifty pages, 
with nearly as many designs, not one of which is mediocre, and most of 
which are admirable, both in the artistic and in the illustrative sense. 
The letter-press is clear, simple, and entirely sufficient for the purpose. 
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The work, as evidently intended by the publishers, will serve not only 
as an ornament for the library, but as a volume of reference and in- 
formation—indeed, as a handsome and effective guide-book to what 
is really one of the most picturesque regions on the Western conti- 
nent. 


Cuartes Lorm Hirprers. 


The Arena (Arena Publishing Co., Boston) is the latest of what are 
sometimes contemptuously termed by literary men “the bobtail 
magazines ”—that is, magazines that are like “ bobtail” cars, with- 
out a conductor—whose so-called editors bear the same relation to 


a real editor that the “buyer” in a dry-goods house bears to a man- 
ufacturer or a merchant—magazines like The Forum or the North 
American Review, of whom Judge Jeremiah Black, in his famous 
attack on the last-named periodical, said, “‘ Fellows with just brains 
enough to buy the paper and furnish the lamp-black ”—magazines 
without any higher or other purpose than to supply a supposed 
demand. The real editors of real magazines aspire to gladden the 
household by entertaining literature ; to promote the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge ; to disseminate scientific truth ; to cultivate a higher 
standard of taste in life, literature, and art ; to be the guides, philos- 
ophers, and friends of their readers. The ‘‘lamp-black” or bobtail 
magazine, on the other hand, is quite content to be a mere maker of 
pamphlet boxes—a pedler of short pamphlets, thrown together as Dr. 
Marigold put up his “bargains” at the village fairs—good, bad, and 
indifferent—anything for a “sensation”—that is to say, a sale. The 
Arena, judging from the first number, is destined to be a chromo copy 
of its two New York originals, not as sensational as the North Amer- 
ican, nor as mediocrally dull but respectable as The Forum. Its ten- 
dency seems to be toward radicalism. The success of such magazines 
tends to injure literature as a profession ; for their caterers, called 
editors, look to popular names only, not literary merit alone, in 
determining their purchases. Hence charlatans of temporary celebrity, 
no matter from what cause, are “invited” to write, and men who 
have made literature and science serious studies are ignored, or asked 
only to write the articles that more noted men sign. The North 
American, under its last proprietor, was the chief offender in this re- 
spect. It is well known to all who knew him, that Mr. Rice could not 
have written an article that he would have himself accepted if it had 
been offered by a contributor ; and many of his accepted contributors, 
like himself, only signed their articles. 

The first number of The Arena has one feature that is worthy of 
praise—the contributors, although all as famous as the editor’s purse 
can afford to engage, are, each and all, authorities on the subjects 
of which they treat, and each one of them probably wrote the article 
signed by him. If it adheres to this policy, we trust that The Arena 
will stay in the field long enough, at least, to compel the New York 
“Jamp-blacks” to abandon the Barnum-like deception of trying to 
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secure selling names rather than thoughtful and able literary work, 


and to drive the money-changers out of the log-cabin—we can hardly 
say temple yet—of American literature. 
Rocrer 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mrs. Bob: A Novel, by John Strange Winter (Frank F. Lovell & 
Co.).—Judged by this book, the author would prove a most valuable 
adjunct to the staff of a daily newspaper during a dearth of news, 
when clever padding is made to supply the place of matter of interest 
or information. The solid substance in these two hundred and 
ninety-six pages might easily be condensed into twenty, with room to 
spare. There is, no doubt, an art in the beating up of this sort of 
literary froth, but it is certainly not the art of novel-writing. It is, 
in fact, nothing, gracefully done. 


Dosia: A Novel, by Henry Greville (T. B. Peterson & Bro.).—With- 
out vehemence, without passion, and with little that is dramatic, this 
story still contains a measure of charm. The author has skilfully an- 
tagonized Dosia, the ill-regulated, petulant, unformed child, with the 
calm, strong, and reposeful Princess Sophie. Both are real, and both 
are fascinating. The story is worth reading for the sake of these two 
women. But with them the interest ceases, for the male personages 
are either prigs or something perilously akin to fools. The picture 
isa blotchy one ; the figures in the foreground are clear, well colored, 
and highly finished, while the accessories are mere misty objects, 
dubious brush-marks, scarcely recognizable as human beings. 


Here and There in Yucatan: By Alice D. Le Plongeon (John W. 
Lovell).—The ground over which these sketchy bits of travel take us 
has been very thoroughly explored by abler investigators than this 
author, who occupies much of her space with relations of personal 
discomfort and other incidents of small interest to the general reader. 
Little or nothing that is new may be learned from these records of 
her experiences, and, as a whole, we are led to wonder why the volume 
was written, and what good purpose its publication serves. 


Hedri: A Novel, by Helen Mathers (Frank F. Lovell & Co.).—This 
volume contains two stories, of which ‘‘ Hedri” is by far the better. 
It is dramatic in form, compact, well-written, and crowded with inci- 
dent. We may, however, take exception, as a matter of fact, to the 
use of the arsenic-eating habit—called ‘“ hedri” in the Styrian dialect— 
as the motive of a story, since the statements, as here set forth, are 
not borne out in medical investigation. That the Styrians do, in 
reality, eat arsenic, is well known; but the marvellous results, as 
here detailed—the details forming an essential portion of the plot— 
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must be placed in the category of those opium dreams described by 
De Quincey. The companion story calls for no special comment. 


The Betrothed Lovers: A Novel, from the Italian of Alessandro 
Manzoni (Ward, Lock & Co.).—Like all works of real genius, “I 
Promessi Sposi” retains the freshness of its charm, and can no more 
grow old and out of date than can “ Don Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” and 
those perennial books which win new renown with each successive 
generation of readers. Manzoni wrote only this one great work ; 
all else that he did has long since been forgotten, except among 
the scholars of his own country. But, like the ‘‘ Elegy ” of Gray, this 
one work sufficed to earn him enduring fame. Goethe, no lenient 
critic, pronounced “The Betrothed Lovers ” a romance transcending 
all which he had any knowledge of ; and Walter Scott regarded it as 
the finest novel ever written. The taste in fiction has undergone a 
change since Manzoui’s time. His leisurely manner, his digressions 
and retrospections interpolated between his dramatic episodes, will 
hardly please those readers who can see no good outside of our mod- 
ern condensed novel. But the truth to life, the purity of tone, the 
lofty art aim, and the quaint but rich humor of Manzoni’s master- 
piece are elements of fiction which cannot go out of fashion. Like 
beautiful gems in an old necklace they retain their lustre though 
their setting may have become dull and tarnished. 


Viera: A Novel, by Roman I. Zubof (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.).— 
Whether this book is a translation from the Russian, or was originally 
written in Englsh, we are not informed. In either case the style is 
easy and fluent, and the story well told. The author calls his work 
“a romance ’twixt the real and the ideal ;” and the character, or, 
more accurately, the personification, Viera, appears to comprise the 
ideal, while the details of ordinary English life and people make up 
the real. Viera is doubtless intended as a material typification of 
truth and beauty, and many of the scenes where she is introduced 
are exceedingly poetic and graceful. 


Luck in Disguise: A Novel, by William J. Yexter (John W. Lovell 
Co).—This amazing work, according to the publishers’ statement, was 
“written in good faith by William J. Yexter, of Adams County, Ohio, 
and copy prepared for the printer, with equal sincerity, by L. P. Cul- 
ter.” If it isa humorous mystification, it is sufficiently dull ; if the 
genuine work of an unconscious humorist, it is an interesting study 
of naive vanity. Its most apparent features are bad spelling, worse 
grammar, and worst construction. It purports, and indeed seems, to 
be the work of an intensely ignorant and exceedingly conceited per- 
son, afflicted with an acute attack of cacoéthes scribendi. 


The Open Door: A Novel, by Blanche Willis Howard (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.).—Those who were charmed by this bright author's 
story, “One Summer,” will find in this volume something even more 
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admirable. Hugo is a touching and forcible study—if that which 
seems so perfectly spontaneous can be called a study ; and the book 
is full of gracefully drawn portraits and pleasant pictures; many of 
them sketchy, but always effective. Perhaps the highest praise which 
could be bestowed upon ‘‘ The Open Door” is to say that it is refined, 
gracious, and artistic, without affectation. 


The Danites of the Sierras: A Novel, by Joaquin Miller (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.).—With the extension of railroads in every direction, 
and the amazing influx of settlers, the Far West is rapidly exchang- 
ing its peculiar romance for the comfortable commonplace. It is but 
a few years since much of this region was a real ferra incognita. 
To-day there is little left for the imagination. Such writers as Joa- 
quin Miller, therefore, mark a distinct era, and their work has a value 
greater than we now appreciate, but which our children and our 
children’s children will fully comprehend. ‘The Danites” is a re- 
markable book in its way, literally a gallery of strongly marked por- 
traits of characters who, if they have not already disappeared, are 
rapidly disappearing—poetic, humorous, dramatic ; in short, such a 
work as no one but Joaquin Miller could have produced. 


The Maid of Orleans: By W. H. Davenport Adams (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company).—History embalms no story more heroic or pathetic 
than that of Joan of Are. Authorities will, no doubt, always differ 
as to many essential details in her career ; but that she did really re- 
gard herself as specially ordained, that, practically, she did accom- 
plish her mission, and that she was put to death cruelly and unjustly, 
seems now to be finally admitted. The author of this book has evi- 
dently been inspired by his subject ; he has felt its beauty and sig- 
nificance, and he has written forcibly, sympathetically, and with 
judgment. C. L. H. 
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Fashion and Famine: A Novel, by Mrs. Aun §. Stephens. Reprint. 
(Peterson & Brothers.) 

College Botany: An Illustrated Handbook of Organography, 
Vegetable Histology, Physiology, and Taxonomy, with a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Edson 8. Bastin, A.M. Revised edition. (G. 
P. Engelhard & Co.) 

Footprints of Christ: By Rev. W. M. Campbell. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

Prince Fortunatus: By William Black. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Marie Bashkirtseff : Translated by Mary J. Serrano. (Cassell & Co.) 

Abdallah: By Edouard René Laboulaye. (McClurg.) 

New Lights from Old Eclipses: By W. M. Page. (Barnes & Co.) 

Almanac for 1890. (Macmillan.) 

A Quiet Life: By Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. (Peterson & Brothers.) 

Songs of Fairy Land: By Edward T. Mason. (Putnam «& Co.) 
Guy Ormsby: By Marion Calvert Wilson. (Dillingham.) 
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IN EXILE. 


So sweetly hast thou sung, my singing bird, 
So sweetly hast thou sung! 

No wilder, gladder note was ever heard 
The glad wild woods among. 


The very hills are listening, and the sky 
Hath heard thy ringing voice, 

Its melody outpouring from on high 
That heaven may rejoice. 


O bird! and art thou singing of this land, 
Where summer lives alway, 

Where cold and blight have never laid their hand 
Upon the warm, still day ? 


Where bluest waters wash the quiet shore, 
And silver mosses hide 

The haunts that thy bright presence oft before 
Hath filled and glorified ? 


Thou little bird! thou happy, fearless one ! 
And is there then no pain, 

No sorrowing for thee beneath the sun, 
While I have grieved in vain? 


Sweet singer! Ah! if thou could’st sing to me 
Of one dear land I know, 

Where ice-bound rivers seek the bitter sea, 
Through wind-swept plains of snow! 


Where song of bird is heard not, but the cold, 
White silence speaks alone, 

And only in our gay hearts do we hold 
Joy’s deeper undertone. 


Thou singest of the summer, and my heart, 
My heart is singing too 

A tender song, half sad, but sweet in part, 
Where glad strains wander through. 


For, oh! this heart is singing of my home, 
And, as the music swells, 

All jubilant the thronging child- thoughts come 
“To ring their sweet joy bells. 


And thou hast caught the strain, thou happy soul, 
And, singing as I sing, 

Thou bearest me beyond my grief’s control, 
Exultant, wondering. 


HELEN GRACE SMITH. 
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BY MIGHT OF RIGHT. 
By Irene Farrar. 


‘¢Oh, how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! ”—SPENSER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Goop-morning, Mildred.” 

“ Goad-morning,” answered the person addressed, with bare civility, 
not even looking up, but bending persistently over the task of un- 
ravelling a skein of tangled silk. 

She measured five feet two inches in her boots, and was rather slight, 
with a wealth of sunny brown hair that, unbound, would reach to her 
knees, and a face that was at once passionate and dreamy. Her com- 
plexion was not of the lily-and-rose type so common in England, but 
was of a soft creamy tint, and the color came and went in her cheeks 
in the most fascinating manner. Her eyes were dark, fearless, brilliant, 
and at times slumbrous. Her nose was strictly patrician, and gave 
a charming profile to her face ; but the very imp of perversity had 
fashioned her mouth. It was obstinate, gentle ; antagonistic, friendly ; 
indifferent, tender ; repellent, sympathetic ; scornful, smiling ; strong, 
but never weak. These better traits, like Hamlet’s ghost, made them- 
selves visible to only a few of the royal family, while the repellent 
expression was dominant. 

Nothing daunted by such unequivocal coolness, the gentleman 
leaned his right arm on the mantel, and watched her with a half- 
amused expression. He was singularly handsome, tall and well-built, 
and his manner was characterized by the elegant repose that is un- 
questionably a natural endowment, for no amount of study and disci- 
pline can perfectly acquire it. There was an expression of strength 
and power in his fine blue eyes that, never failed to impress those with 
whom he came in contact ; and this expression was sustained by his 
other features. His hair and mustache, naturally fair and curling, 
were, like his complexion, tinged by a tropical sun. But this did not 
in the least detract from his personal appearance ; if anything, it 
heightened it. 

“Tf you were in your own home, what would you say to me?” he 
asked, with a curious smile. 

“What politeness dictated,” she answered. 

“Tsn’t it incumbent on you to follow its dictates now ?” 

“T daresay. If you mean that I should ask you to be seated, I am 
conscious of no such obligation. Iam more of a guest here than you 
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are; you are the master,” 
her pretty shoulders. 

“You are mistaken ; Hobson is the head of this establishment.” 

“Tam glad you acknowledge it.” 

“The old hatred, Mildred. You are as unjust as you arebitter. | 
believe that, when you die, the words, ‘I hate the aristocracy,’ will be 
engraven on your heart.” 

* And why not, if it be the truth? Are you not cruel, heartless? 
What are we to you? If you do not crush us at a blow, you grind us 
slowly, like the mill of the gods,” she answered, between set teeth. 

“Us?” repeated the young man. ‘“ Who?” 

“Those you look down upon from superior social heights. How 
it must prick your vanity, when you descend to the valleys below you, 
to find that we are not the liliputians we looked to be, but in reality 
measure shoulder to shoulder with you!” She looked up for the first 
time, and her eyes were proud and brilliant. 

“Well, we have been over this ground before. I know every inch 
of it. If you had received some personal injury from the hated class 
I could understand your fierce denunciation. It is a blessing in dis- 
guise that you are English instead of French, and live in the present 
epoch, for I doubt if the Bastile itself could have withstood such vio- 
lence.” 

At his allusion to personal injury her face grew crimson, and a 
hard, unforgiving look leapt into her eyes—an expression he had 
never seen before. He had known her since childhood, and she was 
seventeen now. Nine years before, when he came into possession of 
The Towers—a noble estate descended for many generations from 
sire to son—Mrs. Greyson and Mildred first made their appearance 
in the neighborhood. They came unannounced and unattended, and 
took the house across the moor, and there they lived in comparative 
seclusion. Mrs. Greyson rarely left the house except on Sundays, 
when, as regular as clockwork, she went to church. No matter how 
disagreeable the weather might be she was always in her accustomed 
seat. She was perhaps six-and-thirty, and must, at one time, have 
been a very beautiful woman ; but the once mobile face seemed to 
have become petrified, for it was-characterized by a strange expres- 
sion of rigidity, as though the muscles betraying emotion were para- 
lyzed. Her voice was calm, so calm that it was almost lifeless. 
Those who knew her said that she was very intellectual. It is true 
that Mildred never went a day to school, but was taught by her 
mother. Sir Harry Marchmont, lord of The Towers, early prevailed 
upon his aristocratic parent to call upon the strangers, and accom- 
panied her himself. They were politely received, but that was all. 
Milady never repeated the visit, but the young baronet was not s0 
easily abashed. He was gay and confident, and found keen amuse- 
ment in Mildred, a wilful, passionate little creature, who would race 
over the moor with her long hair flying in the wind. He would catch 
her, and hold her, just to hear her scream and tell him to his face 
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she hated him. While he made little headway with the child, he 
gradually found grace in Mrs. Greyson’s eyes, and came in the course 
of time to be considered in the light of a friend. But at the end of 
two years his mother’s health failed, and it was thought expedient 
to go abroad. Accordingly The Towers was closed indefinitely. 
After an absence of more than six years Sir Harry returned alone. 
Though greatly changed himself, with few exceptions he found things 
much as he had left them. His people welcomed him joyfully, for 
he had ever been a great favorite. Whether they noted with some 
misgivings, at first, the transition from the gay young fellow who 
had left them, to the rather grave but elegant gentleman who re- 
turned to them, they were more than reconciled when he waved his 
hat so graciously, and smilingly tossed pennies from the carriage 
window to the gaping children. 

But he had an enemy armed to the teeth—Mildred Greyson. His 
long absence had not in the least diminished her hatred. Like her 
nature, it was intense. Though her mother received him as for- 
merly, she never openly remonstrated with Mildred. Marchmont 
found this bitter antagonism not quite so amusing in the brilliant 
young creature, whom he scarcely recognized as the child he had 
known six years before. At first it was utterly incomprehensible to 
him; but he soon discovered that it was not so much himself as his 
title that roused her wrath. Yes, she hated the aristocracy. To her 
they were all alike—proud, unscrupulous when their own interests 
were at stake, and grinding. Never in her life had she been beyond 
the lodge of The Towers, in the best room of which Sir Harry 
found her this bleak March morning. He had called on business, 
and the keeper’s wife had gone to notify her husband. She was not 
aware of the girl’s enmity. It was to Mildred’s credit that she took 
‘no mean advantage of anyone. However strong her dislike might 
be, it was always a fair and open fight, face to face; she scorned to 
stab one in the back. 

“The Bastile is gone,” she said, ‘and it is a curious coincidence, 
is it not, that the key now hangs upon the walls of a national house 
in a democratic republic ?” 

“Not so curious, after all,” he answered. ‘The Americans are 
eminently a progressive people. The key may be of service to them 
yet. By my soul, Mildred, I believe if you had a drop of what you 
call aristocratic blood in your veins you would not hesitate a mo- 
ment to draw your very life off in order to get rid of it.” 

What miserable blunder had he made? The girl, with sudden 
anger, flung the skein of silk which she had patiently untangled 
into the fire, and, rising to her feet, took a step toward him, and with 
flashing eyes and dilating nostrils exclaimed : 

“Who told you that? Yes, if God would forgive me, I would 
drain off the last drop.” 

Vexed with himself, and annoyed at her unreasonable display of 
temper—for it seemed nothing more to him—he turned on his heel 
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and walked to the window, where he remained until Hobson and his 
wife entered the room. Immediately after, Mildred put on her 
water-proof, drew the hood well over her head, and telling the keep- 
er’s wife, without the slightest attempt at a subterfuge, that she had 
burned up the skein of silk, but would fetch her another, hurried 
away. Once on the moor her anger fled, and with it all thought of 
its cause. How she loved the moor! She was free, free as a young 
antelope, and winter storms were her especial delight. They too 
were free. They were subservient to no man. No one could harness 
the wind! And the young autocrat revelled in the thought. 

Something of this she said to the curate, who met her half-way 
home, and to whose dignified gait she accommodated her own light, 
springing steps, for he was on his way to the moorland cottage. 

The good man shook his head, and something like pity shone in 
his kind face as he answered : 

“Ah, Mildred, child, do not delude yourself. Behind all that 
seems so resistless and irresistible there is a controlling force, and 
obedience alone insures continuance.” 

* Would you not like to live in America, sir?” she suddenly asked. 

The curate shook his head and looked surprised. 

“T am content to live among my own people. England is good 
enough for me.” 

“ Well, it isn’t for me,” she said, with decided emphasis. ‘I should 
like to live in a country where every human being—man, woman, 
and child—had to be weighed and rewarded according to merit; 
where the circumstances of birth count for nothing.” 

* Alas! child, such a country God’s sun does not shine upon; 
nor will it until the fashion of this earth has passed away.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the same unjust difference exists all 
over the world?” Keen disappointment was in her face and voice. 

“To a greater or less degree, all over the world,” he answered. 

“Then who is to blame?” she cried, fiercely. ‘“ Why must some 
lives be wrecked for what others are pleased to call their folly ? Why 
such forfeiture? Is it the work of the devil?” 

“Tt is. He tempted; man yielded and fell. Now are you at the 
first cause of evil, all evil—disobedience. It drove our first parents 
out of paradise, and dug the bottomless pit. But learn this great 
truth, Mildred—‘all may mend ; and sympathies are healing ; and 
reason hath its influence on the worst ; and in those worst is ample 
hope, if only we have charity and faith.’ ” 

“And we must reason with the one who is killing us by inches; 
and if he does not desist, exercise charity, and die with faith?” she 
said, rather satirically. “Oh, no, sir; that is asking rather too 
much !” 

‘Are we better than Christ?” calmly asked the curate. 

Mildred was silent. As the stage-drivers tearing wildly through 
the difficult Swiss passes suddenly draw rein before a cross, so at 
the mention of that name she was silent. 
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“Listen, child: above the din of social strife, above the ery of 
aching hearts, can be heard the divine mandate, ‘Peace, be still.’ 
Shut not your ears, lest in so doing you be forbidden evermore to 
hear. Forgive the injury that causes your proud spirit to chafe in 
bitter resentment. As ‘it is a prince’s part to pardon,’ so do thou 
also, remembering that 


‘He who knows and suffers, if he will, 
May raise himself unnumbered scales o'er man.’ ” 


The curate alone knew the history of the Greysons ; knew why 
Mrs. Greyson never smiled ; why Mildred, a girl of such grand pos- 
sibilities, was daily weaving into the fabric of her life such poisoned 
threads that they would in time become more fatal than the poisoned 
tunic of Hercules. But he was fond of her, for withal she was as 
fearless and as honest as the noonday sun. 

Mr. Barlow did not stay long ; it was not his habit to make long 
visits; and for once Mildred was glad. Alone with her mother, the 
girl seemed suddenly transformed. She became radiant, beautiful. 
No one could doubt the almost idolatrous love of this passionate 
young creature for the quiet, unsmiling woman at whose side she knelt. 

“ Shall we read now, mother?” 

* As you will, child.” 

«What shall it be?” 

“ Please yourself.” 

* Ah, then we will not read.” 

“It is a wild day, Mildred ; I wonder that you stay in-doors.” 

“Tt is grand on the moor,” said the girl, in exultant tones. ‘“ Oh, 
how I wish I could see a storm at sea!” 

“There are greater storms than those at sea.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Here ;” and the mother laid her hand on her heart. ‘‘ Mildred, 
you fear nothing—nothing but evil. So would I have you, now and 
always. Remember that goodness alone is greatness ; but goodness 
is sometimes counterfeited. There are some things that one must 
learn for one’s self, and as surely as the roots of a plant absorb that 
which is necessary to promulgate life, so you, in due season, will ap- 
propriate that which is needful in your life, and by the same natural 
law discard all else. Isay ‘you will;’ there is acontingency. If you 
once lose sight of divine supremacy—the all-wise, all-just, yet all- 
merciful God—your wisdom will be less than the moth’s, that dies a 
victim to its own folly.” 

The dead calm of the voice in which this was spoken seemed to 
intensify the meaning. Never before had her mother spoen to her 
like this ; and there was a surprised, questioning look in her eyes as 
she said: ‘Why do you suggest such a possibility ?” 

“Because human nature is weak and rebellious.” 

But, mother 

“Yes, child, this is true ; and I have thus spoken to you because 
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there will come a day when you will recall every word I have just ut- 
tered. In your contact with people, first learn to discriminate, and 
then weigh.” 

“You mean—” said Mildred, the puzzled look deepening. 

“Just what I say. Tell me, child, have you ever heard your mother 
speak ill of anyone?” 

* Never! and my blood boils when I think of what you have suf- 
fered by those who—oh, how I hate them! Tell me, mother, do 
not you?” 

“No,” was the unemotional reply. 

“Then, is it wrong? Oh, I cannot help it. I have hated them 
always—always ! and shall until I die.” 

No word of reproach passed the mother’s lips. She only laid her 
hand upon Mildred’s head and said: ‘ ‘But Isay unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you ;’” 
and without another word she rose and left the room. 


The wind swept furiously across the moor, driving the rain and 
sleet straight into a woman’s face, and almost blinding her. But she 
heeded not the raging storm ; it had nothing to do with the terrible 
fear depicted on her countenance ; nor was it the storm that had 
quickened her steps into arun. In her fright and hurry she did not 
see a figure that was rapidly advancing, and she was unconscious of 
another’s presence until she was face to face with Sir Harry March- 
mont. 

“Lord help us, sir, can you tell me where Mr. Barlow is?” she 
cried. 

* He left for Hampton an hour ago. Why, my good woman, what 
is the matter?” for she had covered her face with her hands and was 
shaking violently. 

“Tt has come; O Lord, help us, it has come—Mrs. Greyson is 
dying.” 

“Impossible !” exclaimed Sir Harry, taking her almost roughly by 
the arm. ‘Is this true? Speak!” 

“Come, see for yourself,” cried the woman; and breaking from 
him, she turned and ran like one pursued. 

Marchmont stood for half a minute as if rooted to the spot ; then 
he suddenly started, and with long, rapid strides reached the moor- 
land cottage just as the woman did. As they entered the hall a voice 
full of unutterable anguish reached them : 

“Mother, mother, look at me, speak to me!” 

Through the half-open door they heard the words, in a hoarse, 
spasmodic whisper, ‘‘ Has he come ?” 

Then the woman, followed by Sir Harry, entered the room. Mil- 
dred, in the desperation of her grief, did not see that it was the lord 
of The Towers who had come to them, but clasping her hands in a 
wild imploring manner, cried : 
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“Oh, Mr. Barlow, is it true? Tell me that I am dreaming ;” and 
without waiting for a reply she sank on her knees by her mother’s 
bed. Marchmont saw in an instant that he was in the presence of 
death ; that no human power could avail, and, leaning over the dying 
woman, he said, very gently : 

“Mrs. Greyson, do you know me ?” 

She opened her eyes and gasped: “Yes. Is Mr. Barlow here ?” 

“No; he is away. He does not know.” 

“Then, O Lord, thy will be done.” She clasped her hands about 
her throat. “The key! the key!” she gasped, clutching a gold 
chain to which was suspended a small key; “I deliver it to you, Sir 
Harry Marchmont ; and my child, promise me that—that you will 
protect her. I make you—her—guardian.” 

“T promise,” said Sir Harry, with profound earnestness. 

Searcely had the words passed his lips when a shrill ery filled the 
rom. As her mother pronounced the hated name Mildred had 
risen from her knees, and she stood like a beautiful, tortured creature, 
waiting for the word that would seal her fate irrevocably. It came, 
and, unable to restrain herself, she pressed her hands to her brow 
and cried : 

“Oh, mother, mother, undo this thing! Oh, let me die.” Her 
suffering was pitiable, and Marchmont could see that, while the 
thought of a future without her mother appalled her, the knowledge 
that that future must be spent under his guardianship was unen- 
durable—it was worse to her than death itself. Was ever a man 
placed in a more trying position? Surely not. He would, in his 
profound pity and sympathy for Mildred, have recalled, if possible, 
that solemn promise. But too late ; he had no time now to undo it, 
fora low gurgling sound warned him that the end was near. He 
lifted the dying woman that she might breathe more easily, and as 
he did so her head sank upon his shoulder, the muscles of her face 
relaxed, a smile of ineffable peace replaced the stern rigidity of her 
countenance, and with the name “ Mildred” upon her lips, she passed 
into eternity. 

Sir Harry laid her gently back, and turning to Mildred, said : 

“Her life-work is ended.” 

Never did he forget the expression upon the girl’s face as the awful 
truth flashed upon her. She lifted her arms and, with a piercing cry 
of anguish, threw herself across her mother’s body. 


CHAPTER IL 


Mrs. Howarp began at the beginning, and read the letter the post- 
man had handed her a quarter of an hour before through and 
through for the second time. There was an expression of sympathy 
as well as surprise on her kind, pleasant face as she laid the open 


letter on the table. 
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“Poor child! poor child!” she said, thoughtfully. “And Harry 
Marchmont is her guardian. Well, it could have been worse, if re- 
port be true. He says her mother died suddenly, and that her name 
is Mildred Greyson. She is to go to The Towers immediately after 
the funeral, and I am to telegraph my answer as soon as possible. 
Well, Sir Harry, we can serve each other, and I see no reason why I 
should not accept your proposition. I'll read it again, that there can 
be no mistake, and then Pll send an answer.” 


Once more she perused the letter that offered her a home and life 


of ease. “*. . . Telegraph your decision as soon as possible, as 
Mildred will come to The Towers immediately after the funeral, which 
will occur to-morrow. You will have no responsibilities. The same 
housekeeper and servants that my mother had are in charge. I only 
ask that you will take an interest in Mildred, and make her life as 
pleasant as possible, though I feel that this is an unnecessary request.’ 
Yes, I will go. Let me see—this letter was dated yesterday.” 

Mrs. Howard rose, put on her bonnet and shawl, and went tothe tele- 
graph office. Several hours later she settled with her landlady, who 
expressed many regrets at losing such a respectable and punctual 
lodger, gave directions concerning her luggage, entered a cab, and 
was driven to the railway station, where she turned her back on 
London fogs and genteel poverty as well ; and was transported as fast 


as steam could carry her to Stockton. There Sir Harry met her, wel: 


comed her, handed her into the carriage, and, taking a seat beside her, 
they were driven to The Towers. 

«T may as well tell you, Mrs. Howard,” he said, ‘‘that you will 
find Mildred rather difficult—just now especially. She seems com- 
pletely dazed, poor child. Her mother’s death was a great shock to 


her. She was ill only a few hours, Mrs. Greyson, realizing her con- 
dition—though Mildred did not—had sent her servant for Mr. Barlow, 
the curate, who unfortunately had that hour left for Hampton. I had 
seen him off myself, and was returning when I met the woman, who 
was almost beside herself.” 


“ Was she an old friend of yours—Mrs. Greyson, I mean ?” 

“Well, I can’t say,” he answered, slowly. ‘“ I have known her some 
eight or nine years, but I know literally nothing of her antecedents. 
Mrs. Greyson was a widow—at least I suppose she was—and Mildred 
is her only child.” 

How old is she?” 

Seventeen.” 

Mrs. Howard turned and looked out of the window. After a few 
minutes’ silence she asked : 

“ Has she any relations?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” he answered, unhesitatingly. 

«And is the young lady in ignorance of her family ?” 

“T don’t know; the truth of the matter, Mrs. Howard, is simply 
this : Mildred never spoke a single word to me in her life—volun- 
tarily, I mean. She hates me worse than—poison,” he said, with an 
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odd expression. ‘I incurred her displeasure long before I knew her 
or she knew me.” 

“You talk in riddles. How is such a thing possible ?” 

“That I can easily explain ; Mildred is a Nihilist.” 

“ A what?” with pardonable surprise. 

“Don’t you understand ?” he said, with slightly contracted brows. 
“She hates the aristocracy.” 

“Then how does it happen, may I ask, that you are her guar- 
dian?” 

“Tt was her mother’s wish. For Mildred’s sake, I confess, I would 
have had it otherwise ; but—well, I promised Mrs. Greyson on her 
death-bed that I would protect her child.” 

“Well, Sir Harry, I shall do all in my power to soften her sorrow, 
and her bitterness toward you as well.” 

“My dear Mrs. Howard, concentrate your powers to accomplish the 
former, but the less said of the latter the better.” 

Meanwhile the unhappy subject of this conversation stood at her bed- 
room window looking down the broad gravelled carriage-way. There 
was an expression of absolute despair in the eyes that a week before 
had flashed so fearlessly, brilliantly. Then she was free and happy 
—happy in the love of a mother whom she idolized ; while now—just 
at that moment the carriage rolled up, and with a low, bitter cry, the 


girl turned away. Never did a prisoner face his cell in greater an- 


guish than Mildred now faced the luxurious apartment that was all 
her own. But what were wealth and luxury to her? Her mother 
was gone, and she was in /7és house, and must remain until the law 
or death set her free. 

Strange now, even as the curate had said, ‘‘ Above the din of social 


strife, above the cry of aching hearts, was heard the divine mandate, 


‘Peace, be still.’” Mildred paused in her nervous walk and listened. 
Surely someone spoke. She sank into the nearest chair and leaned her 
head wearily on the table. Oh, how vividly she recalled that conver- 
sation with her mother only a week ago! Did the mother have a 
premonition of the calamity so soon to befall her child? Was she— 
Mildred—proving herself weak and rebellious? Ah, how confident 
she had been! And now—was ever a girl so utterly alone? Oh, if 
Mr. Barlow had only been there instead of the man who was now her 
guardian, how different it might- have been! Yet, could not her 
mother have willed it otherwise ? Would not Harry Marchmont have 
respected her wishes and executed them as faithfully, had she been 
left to the care of another? As this thought forced itself upon her, 
she lifted her head, and a strange, resolute expression settled upon her 
face. Just what it augured would have baffled the cleverest psychol- 
ogist. Rising, she rang for a servant, and when he appeared, said : 
“Your master has returned ?” 
“"¥es, miss.” 
“Please say to him that I wish to speak with him, if he is at leis- 
ure.” 
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A few minutes later the servant returned with the answer, ‘“‘ Mas- 
ter will be pleased to see Miss Greyson in his study.” 

Regardless of the traces of late tears she went down immediately. 

Marchmont, having barely recovered from the surprise his ward’s 
message had occasioned him, arose with a smile, and extending his 
hand in an easy, cordial manner, said : 

Welcome, Mildred.” 

With the old childish impulse she put her hands behind her, and 
her eyes flashed with antagonism. It was the work of a second ; the 
next instant her white lids drooped, her cheeks flamed, her lips 
closed tightly, almost fiercely, and she gave him her hand. That was 
the first manifest victory over self; and Marchmont could not but 
honor her, though it showed him at the same time how intensely 
she disliked him. It would have embarrassed and perhaps discon- 
certed him had he been less accustomed to such treatment at her 
hands ; but, as it was, he experienced only sincere regret. Without 
the slightest preamble Mildred stated her business. 

“Here is the box containing my mother’s papers. You have the key.” 

“Yes; sit down, Mildred.” 

With the same fierce compression of the lips she obeyed. 

‘Of course, it is necessary for you to know of what value they are, 
since you are—are—iy guardian,” she said. 

* Do you know their contents ?” he asked. 

“Yes ;” and she pressed her hands to her throbbing temples. 

Sir Harry looked searchingly at her for a moment, then asked very 
gently, ‘ Does your head ache, Mildred ?” 

* Yes,” she answered, passing one small hand swiftly across her 
brow. 

“ Then let us postpone this.” 

**No, no; do it now,” she said, impatiently. 

Without protest he unlocked the small tin box, and proceeded to 
make himself master of its contents. He read aloud, not making 
the slightest comment, and Mildred with bent head listened. But 
one more document remained unopened. Marchmont took it out of 
the box, and began to undo the white ribbon that was tied carefully 
around it, when Mildred, looking up at the moment, sprang forward 
like a young panther and snatched it out of his hands. 

“ You shall not!” she exclaimed, fiercely, her eyes gleaming de- 
fiantly. “Tl burn it first!” 

“Mildred, I forbid you,” said her guardian, quietly stepping be- — 
fore her. 

A sudden fear leapt into her eyes, and her lips quivered pitifully, 
as she realized the fact that he had not only the right to command, 
but the power to enforce. _ 

‘“‘Take it,” she said ; then in a pleading, trembling voice entreated, 
“but don’t, oh, don’t read it!” 

Marchmont folded his arms across his chest, and slowly shook his 
head, 
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“No,” he said, “not until you give it to me of your own free will 
and say, ‘I trust you.’ Ido not know whether it is of vital import 
to you or not ; but of whatever value, either great or small, it must 
not be destroyed.” 

Her fingers closed convulsively over the secret paper, and she 
bowed her head in silent assent. 

Sir Harry put the papers back in the box, locked it, and returned 
the key to his pocket. 

“You see from these that you are independent,” he said. 

“a 

“Will you promise to ask unreservedly for what you want?” 

“Why should I ask for what is my own ?” 

“Certainly you need not, in the sense your question implies,” he 
answered, “ but simply as a depositor draws on a banker—do you 
understand ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“One other thing before you go. Mrs. Howard has come. She 
is a most estimable lady, and will be a yaluable friend to you. I 
hope for your own sake that you will not reject her friendship.” 

“She is your cousin ?” 

“Her husband was a distant relative.” 

“She may not like me.” 

“That ‘will be as you will it.” 

“JT don't believe in that theory,” she said, turning to go. 

“Of course, theory is to little purpose without practical demonstra- 
tion.” 

Mildred put the secret document under lock and key, and over the 
sad face there came an expression of intense relief. As for Sir 
Harry, the little episode with his ward perplexed him. What the 
contents of the paper could be to cause so much passion and defi- 
ance puzzled him sorely. Certainly it was intended that he should 
know ; of that he was satisfied. After thinking the matter over se- 
riously, he at last decided that it was only a freak of his ward, and 
so dismissed it from his mind. 

Mildred found Mrs. Howard more agreeable than she had hoped. 
She was one of those quiet, harmonious people who never rubbed 
the fur the wrong way. Her very presence was reassuring. A more 
excellent counterpoise could not have been found for the impulsive, 
— young creature who was to become in a measure her 
charge. 

Mrs. Howard’s heart wentrout in sympathy to the girl, whose sad 
dark eyes were raised to hers in mute questioning. They seemed to 
ask, “ Are you friend or foe?” With woman’s intuition she read the 
question, and answered it with a silent pressure of the hand. 

It was a very quiet dinner that evening, conversation being sus- 
tained by the baronet and Mrs. Howard. The latter noticed that 
Mildred never once looked at or spoke to her guardian, unless he 
addressed her, and then she answered in monosyllables. 
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“Helen Fairfax has lately returned from the Continent, and is con- 
sidered the most beautiful woman in London,” observed Mrs. How- 
ard, as, later in the evening, she chanced to be looking over a collection 
of photographs, and a certain resemblance of one to the English 
beauty called forth the remark. 

“She has returned, you say?” said Sir Harry, evincing decided 
interest. 

Nobody noticed the sudden change that passed over Mildred’s face 
at the mention of that name, or saw how the gleaming white teeth 
were pressed with such force upon the lower lip that the blood 
started to the surface. 

* Yes,” answered Mrs. Howard ; ‘‘ you know her?” 

«Few people better,” he replied. ‘‘I travelled with the Fairfaxes 
for about six months before I returned to England. Lord Fairfax is 
considered a sort of authority ; amusingly didactic at times, when he 
wears the air of a pedant; or, as I heard a young fellow remark apro- 
pos of one of his lordship’s speeches, ‘so deucedly clever, you know, 
that he offends one.’ Lady Fairfax is superior, always the grande 
dame, but less pronounced in her literary tastes ; while the daughter 
is regal, denounces Latin, Greek, and Hebrew with a delicate though 
expressive anathema, but speaks French, German, and Italian fluently.” 

Just at this point Mildred rose abruptly, excused herself, and hur- 
ried to her own room. 


CHAPTER UL 


Buustertne March blew itself out, and fickle April smiled and wept 
for thirty days; then joyous young May came, and with a magic 
wand changed the whole face of the earth. Mildred sorrowed con- 
tinually for her mother, but her grief was less poignant than at first. 
Mrs. Howard found her difficult only when Sir Harry was present, or 
when his name was inadvertently mentioned. There was no open 
rupture, but it was plain to see that the gil’s feelings had undergone 
little or no change toward her guardian. Sir Harry calmly accepted 
the situation. He was not one to vex himself about matters he could 
not help. His manner toward his ward was gentle and considerate ; 
but he never sought her society, nor did he offer the slightest protest 
at her studious avoidance of his. He never so much as commented 
upon it. But the rich, brilliant color that was wont to come and go 
so charmingly in the soft creamy cheeks had faded to the most deli- 
cate pink ; the dark eyes looked larger, for purple shadows now lay 
continually beneath them ; and the slender figure had grown slighter. 
The girl chafed and fretted—though secretly—like an imprisoned 
bird. The moor seemed to have lost its charm for her, for she rarely 
left the house. Mrs. Howard pitied Mildred sincerely ; but she real- 
ized that any direct attempt to reconcile her to her guardian would 
only result in widening the breach, even as smouldering coals burst 
into high-leaping flames on being disturbed ; consequently, sle never 
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attempted a reconciliation. This was wise, for, had she done so, it 
would have cooled Mildred’s friendship for her, and weakened her 
future influence. 

It was a bright May morning, the warm sunshine streamed in 
through the windows and flooded the room with amber light. Mil- 
dred was unusually pale, and the circles under her eyes were darker. 
For the first time in her life she seemed listless and indifferent. She 
no longer had the restless, unhappy look of the captive, but there was 
an expression of sadness and weariness in her eyes. Mrs. Howard 
watched her as she went mechanically through her breakfast. 

“Mildred, do you ever ride horseback ?” she asked, in a quiet, cas- 
ual way. 

The girl slowly shook her head. 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘I never had a horse.” 

“Tam sure you would enjoy it—riding, I mean; you are just the 
sort of person to manage a horse well.” 

“You really think so?” said Mildred, her face suddenly brighten- 
ing. ‘ Oh, I have often wished that I might mount some wild, fiery 
horse, and follow the chase.” 

“Fleetfoot is an excellent lady’s horse; she is at your service,” 
said Sir Harry, without looking at her, but continuing to examine his 
mail. 

“May I ride, then?” she exclaimed, impulsively ; then, as she sud- 
denly remembered to whom she was talking, she quickly added, while 
the light died out of her face, and the same weary look crept back 
into her eyes, ‘‘ No, it is useless ; I cannot ride.” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Howard. 

Because—because— Oh, many reasons.” 

“For example 

“T have no habit.” 

“Leave that tome. What next?” 

Mildred pushed the plate away, passed her hand nervously across 
her brow, and in a tired, petulant voice said, “I don’t know.” 

“That is, perhaps, the most correct answer you could have given,” 
calmly remarked Sir Harry ; “though you must admit that it is by 
no means satisfactory.” Still he did not look up, but steadily re- 
sisted the magnetism of her eyes, and therefore their surprised ex- 
pression was lost upon him. He had never employed sarcasm before, 
but Mildred certainly detected a ring of it in his last remark. 

‘My dear, why not make friends with Fleetfoot, and take a canter 
this morning? Itis a charming day,” said Mrs. Howard, with a kind, 
reassuring smile. “Do, if only to please me; I have a fancy to see 
you on horseback.” 

Mildred’s lids drooped, and her lips for a moment were tightly 
compressed, as if to shut in the answer she longed to make ; then 
she slowly lifted her eyes, and said : 

“Tf you really wish it, I will.” 

“Will you go with her, Mrs. Howard?” asked Sir Harry. 
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“No. It is many a long day since I mounted a horse.” 

* At what hour shall I order your horse, Mildred ?” he asked, rising. 

Mildred looked at Mrs. Howard. 

“At eleven,” that lady replied for her. “ Will that suit you, my 
dear?” turning to the girl. 

“ Yes, as well as any other time,” she replied. 

Two hours later the groom led two horses to the door, and Mildred 
stood upon the top step. She evinced no surprise at the sight of a 
second horse, for, of course, Emmet, the groom, was going with her. 
But, to her utter amazement, Sir Harry stepped out, thoroughly 
equipped for riding. 

“ All right, Emmet, you may go,” he said. 

The man bowed and retired. 

“Come, Mildred, are you ready?” 

But the girl stood for a moment like a statue, then she said, mis- 
erably : 

“T thought Emmet was going.” 

**Did you? Iam sorry to have to disappoint you.” 

“But why need you go?” she asked, rather desperately. 

“To keep you from getting your neck broken,” he calmly replied. 

“What is a groom for?” 

“To obey orders. Foolish child, did you think for an instant that 
I would trust you with Emmet, and you have never mounted a horse 
before? If you don’t want to go, you need not; but if you do, I 
shall most assuredly go with you. Yes or no?” 

“Go, Mildred,” said Mrs. Howard. ‘ You will not regret it, child.” 

Again the fierce struggle showed itself in her face, and again Sir 
Harry had a double truth forced upon him. Ah, of what was such a 
nature not capable! If she would thus sacrifice her feelings for a 
friend, what would she not do for one she loved? Without another 
word she allowed Sir Harry to help her into the saddle, and waited 
silently for him to spring into his. 

Mrs. Howard watched them until they were hidden from view, 
then, with a satisfied smile, turned and went into the house. 

They went slowly at first, and, it is hardly necessary to say, silently, 
but the blood soon began to bound in the girl’s veins. This was 
what she had longed for. This was something like racing with the 
wind across the moor, only now she could go faster, and it was the 
man she hated that she would race with. She gave Fleetfoot an 
encouraging tap, and the obedient animal quickened her gait imme- 
diately. Sir Harry, with a single word to his horse, brought him up 
breast to breast with the other. As Mildred became more confident, 
a dauntless, reckless spirit took possession of her. Sir Harry watched 
her keenly. 

‘Mildred, you will be able to pose as Brunehild soon.” They had 
gone about half a mile. 

She turned her face to him, and, forgetful of all else for the mo- 
ment, smiled brilliantly. 
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Someone coming along the road looked up, and recognized Sir 
Harry. It was a backward tenant, who was on his way to The 
Towers to ask fora little time. This was an opportunity he could 
not afford to lose, so he accordingly put in his plea. Sir Harry stopped 
and listened to the man while he told of his misfortunes and trials, 
and having sympathized with him and granted his request, looked up 
to find Mildred some distance ahead. He immediately urged his 
horse forward ; but as soon as she found that he was about to over- 
take her, she gave Fleetfoot a sharp cut with her whip, which unpro- 
voked and unexpected proceeding caused the animal to spring for- 
ward and break into a quick run. Surprised and alarmed, Sir Harry 
at once lent himself to overtake her ; but he found that he gained 
just so much and nomore. Fleetfoot kept ahead. He shouted for 
Mildred to stop, but she paid no attention to him. What if she could 
not? He imagined that he saw her reel in her saddle, and his very 
blood grew cold. Then a sudden, awful fear took possession of him. 
The gulch! What if he could not stop her before she reached it! 
No horse could make it, and if she should be daring enough to attempt 
it, it would be certain death. He put spurs to his horse, and bent 
every energy to reach her. Now she was only a hundred yards from 
it! Again he shouted. 

“ For God’s sake, Mildred, stop!” 

Ah, he was gaining now, she lad slackened her speed. Then she 
might have done so all along. He had only imagined that she 
swayed in her saddle. But just as he came up near enough to 
speak, she turned, and with a ringing, fearless laugh, dashed for- 
ward again. Marchmont made a desperate leap, and this time reached 
her side. A few feet more and she would have been hurled into 
eternity. But an iron-clad hand closed upon her reins, and a stern 
voice exclaimed : 

“Do you not know that there is no heaven for the suicide? Mil- 
dred, in the name of justice, tell me, why have you done this thing?” 
His face was white, and the veins on his temples stood out like purple 
whipcords. 

“Suicide!” she repeated, looking at him curiously. “Did you 
think I would do that? I could have stopped her quite as easily as 
you did.” 

“T do not for a moment question it, and yet you were rushing to 
your doom. Do you not know that the gulch is only a few yards be- 
fore you?” 

A swift, startled look crossed her face. 

“Thad forgotten,” she said. ‘Can it be that we are so far from 
—from The Towers?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ Well,” she said, a little recklessly, “I didn’t know my danger, 
therefore it would not have been suicide ; so I am not sure that I feel 
very grateful to vou after all.” 

Sir Harry involuntarily tightened his grip upon her reins, “Is 
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your life at The Towers so miserable that death would be a relief?” 
he asked, in a low, tense voice. 

“Tam not sure. To wish to die is wicked, but I dare say one does 
many things quite assinful. But tell me,” suddenly facing him, chal- 
lenge ringing in her voice ; ‘if I had been killed, would you have 
cared? Your responsibility would have been at an end.” 

“Stop!” he commanded, sternly. ‘Oh, Mildred, why did you 
force me to speak to you thus ?” 

“ Because I have always had a queer fancy for the truth, a sort of 
puritanical regard for it. Listen ; I will tell you what would have 
happened had I been killed. You would have stood a moment on 
the brink, a little horrified perhaps at the sight of a lifeless form. 
Then you would have returned to The Towers, and sent your men to 
bring me, and you would have said, ‘So young, and thus to die—’ and 
Mr. Barlow would have dropped a tear upon my face; but Mrs. 
Howard would have stooped and kissed me. Yes, I know—she would 
have kissed me.” 

If she had been the very queen of emotional actresses she could 
not have said this more feelingly or effectively. 

Sir Harry dropped her reins, and without a word turned his horse’s 
head homeward. Once more they stood before the door of The 
Towers, but, as upon the brink of the guleh—alone. Sir Harry silent- 
ly dismounted, and Mildred, recklessly disregarding the granite block, 
was about to spring to the ground, when her guardian lifted his hand 
and said, commandingly, 

“ Don’t do that !” 

The hot blood rushed into her face, and her eyes flashed, but he 
took no notice ; he deliberately led Fleetfoot to the block, mounted 
it, and without a word took Mildred in his arms and lifted her 
down. At the same moment Emmet appeared, and led the horses 
away. 

Several days later a box arrived from London, bearing the label of 
a fashionable establishment. Mildred was in her room, and it was 
sent immediately to her. The girl’s eyes brightened as she opened 
it and disclosed a black-velvet riding habit, the prettiest and jaun- 
tiest imaginable, with hat and gauntlets to match. 

**Oh!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands together. ‘ Where did 
they come from? Are they really mine?” 

“Yes, they are really yours,” said Mrs. Howard, coming into the 
room. 

* But they may not fit me!” 

“No danger about that.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Howard, you did this,” said the girl, radiantly. 

“No, my child, I didn’t do it.” 

“Then who did?” she demanded. 

“Your guardian, Sir Harry.” 

“ Why did he do it ?” cried the girl, glowering fiercely upon the heap 
of rich velvet. ‘I shall not wear them. I willnot touch them again ! 
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Does he think for a moment that I would accept a farthing’s worth 
from him. No, a thousand times no /” 

“Mildred,” said Mrs. Howard, gently forcing her into a chair and 
sitting down beside her, ‘‘ you loved your mother?” 

“Loved her!” cried the girl, with all the passionate fervor of her 
being. ‘‘ Yes, I loved her as no girl ever loved her mother ; I would 
have died for her!” 

“ And yet you find it so hard to wear the fetters her great love 
placed upon you ; fetters that bind you to a life of comfort, pleasure, 
and happiness, if you would only accept it. If your mother had 
looked all England over she could not have chosen a better guardian 
for her child than the one chance—nay, Providence—sent her when 
in the last throes of death.” 

“Do you think that God sent him ?” gasped the girl. 

Yes,” 

“And that my mother believed it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, how could she when she had suffered so much? Oh, Mrs. 
Howard, you can never know how or why I hate them, every one.” 

“ And did your mother hate Sir Harry ?” 

“My mother was an angel ; she hated no one, not even those who 
wrecked her happiness, her very life.” 

“What has Sir Harry done that you should hate him so bit- 
terly ?” 

“He is one of them. They believe themselves fashioned of better 
clay than we. Ah, I know them, every one. Do you believe my 
happiness is of the smallest consequence to him? Oh, no!” ‘ 

“And your mother knew this ?” 

“Yes, she knew it.” 

“Did she never tell you that you are breaking one of the two great 
commandmenis given us by Christ?” 

As on a former occasion, at the mention of that name the girl was 
silent. Hers was a strangely contradictory nature; fiercely de- 
nouncing sin, which is right, and at the same time despising the 
sinner, which is wrong ; but possessing the greatest, holiest reverence. 
Mrs. Howard recognized at once the Power that silenced her, and 
knew that it was the clue by which she would be able to lead her out 
of the dangerous labyrinth in which she was struggling. 

“Yes, Mildred, it is true. For whom did the dying Saviour pray 
—for his friends, his brethren? No—for them that crucified him. 
Then must we forgive, even as we hope to be forgiven. Tell me, 
would you brand a man a thief because his brother had stolen ?” 

“ie.” 

“ Yet you are doing virtually that very thing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ My child, answer that yourself. Look into your own heart, and 
see how prejudice, not justice, rules.” 

She rose as she spoke, and without waiting for an answer, went 
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quietly out. Like a wise husbandman, she first prepared the soil, 
then dropped the seed, and went her way. 

Mildred sat for a long time in profound thought. Was it true what 
Mrs. Howard had said? Then her mother’s words came to her with a 
new meaning. “In your contact with people, first learn to discriminate, 
and then weigh.” This she had not done. She had condemned with- 
out evidence. Truth answered the question ; but pride, like a merciless 
taskmaster, came to the front and lashed right and left. Again her 
mother’s words recurred to her with double force. ‘‘ Mildred, you 
fear nothing, nothing but evil ; so would I have you, now and always, 
Remember that goodness alone is greatness.” Desperately she strug- 
gled, then in a very agony of despair she sank upon her knees and im- 
plored forgiveness and help. Thus humbly, contritely bending before 
the throne of Grace, she fought her first great battle and slew—Hate. 

An hour later someone knocked softly at the study door, and the 
lord of The Towers, with a slight frown at being disturbed, called 
out, “Come in,” and was not a little surprised, when the unwelcome 
intruder entered, to behold Mildred. Slowly, hesitatingly she ad- 
vanced to the middle of the room, then stopped just where the setting 
sun threw its last beams. Her hands were clasped tightly together, 
and her head was bent, but he saw her tremble, even as a young wil- 
low might in a sudden wind. 

“ Well, Mildred, what is it ?” he asked, rising. 

No answer. Considerably puzzled, he waited fully a minute for 
further developments, but as the silence grew absolutely painful, he 
took a desperate step. He went up to her, took her clasped hands in 
his, and said, almost tenderly : 

“Tell me, Mildred, do you want anything ?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a low voice, slowly withdrawing her hands, “I 
want—I want to thank you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


From that day there seemed to be a sort of tacit friendship be- 
tween them, by no means confidential or demonstrative, but reserved 
and cool; that is, so far as Mildred was concerned. Sir Harry 
remained unchanged. Sometimes the ghost of the old feeling would 
rise up in her, but he had the satisfaction of seeing that it was under 
better control than Banquo’s, for it would always down at her bid- 
ding. Just what this ascendancy cost her he never fully realized. 

Sir Harry was not better known, and in many instances not better 
loved, by his own people than was Mildred. She had gone among 


them daily for more than seven years; first, a child, brightening 


their homes like a gleam of sunshine ; then a fair young girl, helping 


and sympathizing with them. Yes, Mildred was one with the people 
—unselfish to the last degree ; taking the very hood off her head to 
protect the curly pate of a less fortunate child. 
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‘* Mildred,” said Sir Harry, one day at dinner, “did I not see you 
at Mrs. Jameson’s to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, without the slightest hesitation. 

“IT hope you will not go there again,” he said, very quietly but 
decidedly. 

“Why should I not go whenever I please?” she demanded, with 
heightened color. ‘Is it because she is poor, miserably poor, that 
you object to my going ?” 

“T shall not contest the injustice of the last part of your question,” 
he answered, with slightly contracted brows. ‘I have a reason, and 
a good one, and I only ask that you do as I have requested.” 

“ What are your reasons? Certainly I know none. I have known 
her ever since I was a child ; and, for that matter,” she added, proudly, 
“have helped old Mrs. Jameson iron her kerchiefs and caps many 
and many a time.” 

“T do not doubt it,” said Sir Harry, with a swift, dark flush ; ‘‘ but 
now it is different. I particularly desire you not to go there again, 
unless,” he added, “I am with you.” 

The exquisite Dresden cup from which she had been leisurely 
sipping her coffee, and which was at that moment on its way to the 
red lips, fell with a fatal crash upon the table. (Just here it is well 
to state that the servants had been dismissed.) A pair of proud, defi- 
ant eyes met his, and with burning cheeks she said : 

“JT will not be dictated to by mere social superiority.” 

“You speak rashly, Mildred, and force me to say what I would 
rather leave unsaid, and far rather you should not hear. When I said 
that it is different now, I had no reference whatever to the change in 
your position. What was right and proper for you to do six months 
ago is certainly right and proper now ; there is but one true code of 
morals—but one set of laws by which propriety should be governed, 
whatever custom or conventionality may say or do to the contrary. 


That we owe a certain duty to our fellow-creatures there is no 
doubt, but we also owe something to ourselves. If we voluntarily 
and without cause disregard the obligations, we must and shall be 
made to pay the penalty. Scarcely ten minutes after you left the 
Jameson cottage Oscar Jameson reeled into the house so beastly drunk 
that he could not have told his own name; and this is an offence that 
has occurred not once, but many times, since he came home. I am 
truly sorry for his mother, but my sympathy does not eliminate the 
danger attending an evil presence. Now do you understand why you 
must not go?” 

His eyes had never once left her face, which mirrored in quick 
succession every emotion that she felt. 

“T understand,” she answered, dropping her eyes. They fell upon 


the broken cup, one of a rare and matchless set, and for the first time 
she was conscious of what she had done. With crimson cheeks she 


gathered up the fragments. 
“Can you—can you forgive me?” she said, in a faltering voice. 
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Was he angry with hernow? Why did he not answer? Why that 
strange, stern look upon his face? Even Mrs. Howard looked sur- 
prised, though she said never a word. But Mildred, like an impul- 
sive child, dropped the bits of Dresden china, and, stretching out her 
small white hands to him, said, entreatingly : 

“T didn’t mean to ; I couldn’t help it.” 

“Then forget it,” said Sir Harry, rising abruptly. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing to forgive.” 

A swift, pained look crossed the girl’s face, and she passed her hand 
quickly across her brow as her guardian, without another word, left 
the room. 

The days that followed this little episode were uneventful enough. 
Mildred occupied her time in her own way, for life at The Towers 
meant, for its feminine inmates, unlimited leisure. Mrs. Howard 
found it very pleasant ; it was an agreeable change from the routine 
work that had been a necessity all her widowhood. Sir Harry was 
never idle ; he was keenly alive to every demand, and gave his personal 
attention to matters both great and small. 

“Tam going to London to-morrow, possibly at a very early hour ; 
is there anything I can do for you?” he said to Mrs. Howard, one 
evening early in June. 

“Thank you, there are a few things I wish. Shall I make a 
list ?” 

“ Yes, it will be better.” 

Mrs. Howard rose and left the room. 

Meanwhile Mildred, having parted the rich lace draperies, stood at 
the open window gazing out upon the moonlit lawn. 

“What do you want, Mildred?” asked her guardian. 

“Nothing,” she answered. 

“*Nothing!’” he repeated. “ Mirabile dictu! And do you find 
yourself happy?” 

“Oh, I dare say,” leaning far out “of the window in the effort to 
reach an exquisite white rose that crowned a tall bush outside. 

“Take care!” called Sir Harry. ‘ What are you doing?” He 
rose as he spoke, and went to the window. 

“ Surely you were not trying to reach that flower?” 

“ Surely I was, though,” she answered, resting one pretty shoulder 
against the broad window-frame, “and I’m going to have it!” 

“ At the risk of your neck? Wait until to-morrow, and the gar- 
dener shall get it for you.” 

Perhaps I shall not want it then.” 

*« And is it absolutely necessary to insure your peace of mind just 
now?” 

“No, but I want it.” 

“ Well, carissima, you can’t get it. I should like to gratify your 
esthetic whim, but as nature has not provided me with arms as long 
as my body, I am denied that pleasure.” : 

“ Nonsense!” said Mildred, making a second and bolder attempt, 
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the result of which might have been disastrous had not a strong arm 
come to the rescue. 

“Tn the name of reason, Mildred, whatever possesses you to be so 
reckless?” he exclaimed, drawing her back from the window. His 
arm was still about her waist, and he held her almost fiercely. “Is it 
your utter indifference for life, or do you delight in torturing me?” 

“Torturing you!” she repeated, with a little mocking laugh, try- 
ing to free herself from the protecting arm, an expression half in- 
eredulous, half angry clearly depicted upon the lovely face so near his 
own, now stern and white. 

“Yes,” he said, drawing her for an instant nearer to him. ‘Can 
you not believe it ?” 

“No!” she answered ; and the passionate young voice rang through 
the room. 

He pushed her from him, with a strange look upon his noble Saxon 
face, and turned abruptly away. Mildred sank into a chair, and 
stared eloomily at the inextricable pattern of the carpet. And so 
Mrs. Howard found them when she returned. 

As they were about to part that evening, Sir Harry said, “ Wait, 
Mildred ; I want to speak to you.” The girl sat down with a very 
perceptible frown ; but Mrs. Howard said good-night, and, wishing 
him a pleasant journey on the morrow, discreetly withdrew. She 
knew instinctively that some misunderstanding had arisen between 
guardian and ward, and so she left them alone with the hope that 
amicable relations might be restored. 

Sir Harry went and stood beside Mildred, leaning his arm on the 
back of her chair. She neither looked up nor spoke. How fair and 
frail she seemed ! 

“Mildred,” he said, in a low, caressing voice. 

“Well?” she answered, rather petulantly. 

“Why are you angry, child?” 

“Tam not.” 

“Produce convincing evidence.” 

No response ; her eyes were riveted upon her hands, which were 
nervously clasped in her lap. 

“T thought you could not,” said her guardian, with rather a bitter 
smile. ‘Tell me, how do you treat people you like?” 

Still no answer. 

“Pretend this once that you like me ; it will be a novel experience, 
and can’t possibly do any harm.” 

“You wanted to speak to me,” she said, passing her hand with a 
quick, nervous movement across her brow. “Do be quick—I want 
to go.” 

There was something that sounded very much like tears in her 
voice. The truth is, she was miserable. The memory of a life spent 
in comparative solitude, of a pure, ennobling love flung away by a 
cruel hand, had haunted her so persistently all the evening that she 
was on the verge of breaking down. Had Sir Harry adopted a stern, 
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commanding tone instead of the gentle, caressing one, it might have 
been different ; but he was unconsciously placing the last straw on 
the camel’s back, and the result was inevitable. 

‘Why, Mildred, child, what is the matter ?” 

“Don't, don’t!’ she cried, covering her face with her hands, 
“There is no use ; it cannot be.” 

Completely puzzled, and totally unprepared for the turn affairs had 
taken, Sir Harry stood for a moment decidedly at sea, Then he asked 
the most natural question under the circumstances : 

* What can never be?” 

* Oh, can’t you understand ?” she said, looking up at him, her eyes 
full, not of dislike, but tears. ‘‘I can’t.” 

* Can’t do what ?” 

“Like you. It is wicked, I know—but, but I never did, and I am 
sure I never shall. Why don’t you send me away?” 

A dark flush mounted to his very brow. 

“Why?” he said ; ‘* because I can’t.” 

* You would if you could. Say it ; I shall not mind.” 

* One would think not, after such plain dealing ; but I must disap- 
point you. No, I would not, if I could.” 

The sunny brown head dropped, and he knew from the rise and 
fall of the pretty shoulders that she was crying. Woman’s tears are 
very potent. To be sure, they sometimes disgust or exasperate, as 
the case may be ; but as a rule they enlist sympathy, and especially 
do they affect a strong, manly nature. Such was the present case. 

“Heaven knows, Mildred, I would do anything in my power to 
make you happy ; but this is impossible. Send you away! Cast a 
delicate spring blossom into a great thicket? Let a young bird first 
try its wings over a broad waste of waters ?” 

Mildred rose hastily, her every movement characterized by extreme 
nervousness. 

Will you tell me what you want with me?” she asked, with a ner- 
vous catch in her voice, and the quick, impulsive action that had been 
a habit with her from early childhood. 

An expression of strong determination settled upon Sir Harry's 
face as he said: 

“T intended to speak -to you of a matter that I thought perhaps I 
ought to mention, but I have decided not to trouble you with it.” 

“Ts it important ? ” 

No. ” 

“Then I may go?” 

“Yes. Ah, Mildred! God grant that the a may come when you 
can say, ‘I no longer hate you.’ ” 

**T don’t hate you,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Well, whatever else you are, you are honest. Good-night.” 

Mildred went to her room, a throbbing pain in her head and a 
still greater one at her heart. Though she tossed all night and could 
not sleep, it was not because of the knowledge that she “had, the day 
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before, lost through a bank failure nearly half she possessed, for her 
guardian had that night determined that she should never know. 

A lovely white rose, upon whose dark-green leaves the dewdrops 
yet sparkled, lay upon Mildred’s plate the next morning. It was the 
same, the very same that had caused such trouble the night before. 
How pure and faultless it was! She pinned it at her throat, where, 
after a few hours, it breathed out its short, fragrant life. But when 
the delicate petals drooped, and the leaves could no longer bear erect 
their own weight, she did not cast it aside, as many another would 
have done, but with a tender lingering touch laid it between the 
leaves of her—Bible. Mildred loved flowers not less than she had 
loved them in childhood, when she believed each blossom to be a 
fairy in disguise. Instinctively she looked toward Sir Harry’s chair, 
but it was vacant. Yes, her guardian had left in the early morning 
twilight, and she had no idea when he would return. Nor did she 
reeret his absence. Once she found her thoughts reverting to a 
former conversation, of which Helen Fairfax had been the subject. 
And with the memory came, not the intense, bitter hatred of other 
days, but a strange gnawing pain that was harder to bear. But she 
fought it bravely, and for the time was victor. 

“Mildred, are you fond of music?” asked Mrs. Howard, one evening, 
as she slowly turned the leaves of the latest ‘“ Critique.” 

“JT beg your pardon, did you speak to me?” said the girl, starting 
out of the reverie into which she had fallen. 

“Yes, dear ; I asked if you like music.” 

“Do Ilike it? Oh, if I could tell you how I love it!” she said, 
asudden, wonderful radiance breaking over her face, such as we have 
noted once before. 

“Perhaps you play ?” 

“Play?” she repeated, dreamily. ‘‘ Yes, I play sometimes.” 

“ And why not now? You have never tried the grand piano.” 

“No, nor any other.” 

“But you told me that you played sometimes.” 

“Yes, but— Oh, shall I play for you?” she said, rising impulsively. 

“Yes, dear, if you will.” 

“Then, come,” she said, moving swiftly across the room. 

Mrs. Howard, very much surprised, followed her—followed her 
through the lofty hall, up the broad stairs, to her own room, where a 
flood of moonlight poured in through the open casement. 

“Sit here,” said the girl, drawing a chair near the window. 

Mrs. Howard silently did as she was requested, still wondering at 
the girl’s strange manner. 

Mildred disappeared a moment among the shadows, and brought 
from some secret corner a beautiful Italian harp. 

“It was my mother’s,” she said, in a low, sad voice. ‘‘ Ah, you 


should have heard her play. Nobody played as she did. I have 
never touched it since that awful day.” 
As she spoke she swept her fingers over the strings with a delicate, 
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masterful touch. Then, with the moonlight shining like a halo about 
her, she played. The nightingale hushed his love-chant to listen, 
and the summer night-wind, catching the weird, enchanting melo. 
dies, whispered them among the flowers until they swayed and danced 
in a very carnival of love. 

‘Mildred, Mildred,” said Mrs. Howard, “ why have your fingers 
been silent so long?” 

“Ah, think you a bird can sing when first ’tis caged? When its 
mother has flown and left it, can it warble in joyful ecstasy? No, 
no, it cannot.” 

“‘T wonder Sir Harry has not asked you.” 

“He? Why should he? He does not know. Why should I play 
to others? They do not care.” 

“My child, you are mistaken.” 

For the first time Mildred kissed Mrs. Howard good-night, and 
she, taking the slender, girlish form in her arms, breathed a fervent 
bless you.” 


It was Mildred’s birthday, and old Mrs. Jameson looked up from 
her knitting, as she sat in the doorway that cloudless July morning, 
just-in time to see her ride by on horseback. The girl smiled brill- 
iantly, and waved her hand to the white-haired, wrinkle-faced woman, 
who nodded and called : 

Well-a-day, lassie.” 

Mildred longed to draw rein and stop for a chat, but the tacit 
promise she had made her guardian rose between her and her old 
friend ; so Fleetfoot galloped on. But not so two hours later, when, 
returning the same way, her quick ear caught the sound of low, piti- 
ful groans, and she saw through the open door a figure lying prone 
upon the floor. A few moments more, and a tender, anxious face 
bent over the suffering one, and a pair of strong young arms lifted 
the partially paralyzed form, and laid it on the couch. 

“Will ye bide awee, lassie?” came in anxious, half-intelligible 
accents from the struggling lips. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mildred. Then, realizing the desperate state of 
affairs, she cried, “‘Oh, dear Lord, what am I to do?” 

A barefooted boy, with but half a hat covering his shock of yellow 
hair, sans coat, his trousers hitched high on one hip and swagging 
from the other, boasting the support of one gaudy suspender, walked 
leisurely by, his hands thrust into his pockets, and his head thrown 
back, whistling with all his might, ‘God save the Queen.” Mildred 
hurried to the door and called. 

The urchin stopped, looked surprised, touched his forelock, and 
asked: “Is it me you want?” 

“Yes ; go quickly to Dr. Bancroft, and tell him to come here 
immediately. You shall have a shilling—go.” 

Mildred returned to the sick woman, but, unable to give her any 
relief, sat chafing the poor withered hands. The minutes dragged 
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by on leaden wings, but no one came. At last footsteps were heard, 
and with a joyful start she looked up to see—Oscar Jameson, his 
face bloated, his eyes bloodshot, and in a state of disorder generally. 
He stared about him a few seconds, then let his stupid gaze rest full 
upon Mildred, who shivered from head to foot. 

“Fine girl!” he said, in a thick, husky voice, reeling toward her ; 
and with a disgusting leer he offered her his begrimed hand. Mil- 
dred, more frightened than she had ever been before, shrank away 
from him, fear written plainly upon her face, though her voice was 
commanding. 

‘Leave this house instantly ; don’t you see you are killing your 
mother?” 

“Hey?” he said, looking in a dazed fashion about, and allowing 
his eyes to return to her. ‘No, no, I will na’ gang awa’.” As he 
spoke he caught her hand and was about to carry it to his polluted 
lips, when he was suddenly borne to the floor, and a stern, angry 
voice exclaimed : 

“Dog! a little more and I would choke you to death.” 

Ah, never had a voice so thrilled the girl with a sense of safety, yet 
never had she seen her guardian’s face so dark and threatening. 

“Dr. Bancroft,” he said, turning to the person who that moment 
entered, “do what you can for this poor woman ; I will return with 
a capable nurse as soon as possible.” As he spoke he raised Jameson 
to his feet, and settled him, without ceremony, into the nearest 
chair ; then, without so much as looking at his ward, he said : 

“Come, Mildred.” 

Silently she obeyed. The barefoot boy stood outside, softly whist- 
ling ‘God save the Queen.” To Sir Harry he made a most elab- 
orate salute, notwithstanding the fact that he had accosted him not 
an hour before, and told him in a breath of Mrs. Jameson’s illness. 
Then, with a sort of side shuffle, he reminded Mildred of the promised 
shilling, 

Marchmont dropped a shining piece into the boy’s hand, and, with- 
out saying a word, helped the girl to her horse, and, having seen her 
off, hurried away in the opposite direction. It was not long before 
he returned with the woman who had served Mildred and her mother 
so faithfully. 

The doctor pronounced Mrs. Jameson’s case not altogether hope- 
less, and thought that with proper care and attention she might 
“come around,” with which assurance Sir Harry returned to The 
Towers. 

Mildred meanwhile had hastened home and to her own room, 
utterly miserable. Her guardian was angry with her, she knew; 
and while that of itself would ordinarily have affected her very little, 
the fact that he believed her false stung her to the quick. It was the 
hour for luncheon, she knew, but she stood looking gloomily out of 
the window. Someone tapped softly at her door. 

“Mildred, dear, do you know Sir Harry has come?” 
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“Yes, I know. Please, Mrs. Howard, I don’t want any lunch 
to-day.” 

* But, my child, this will never do; you must come down.” 

“ Really, Iam not hungry ; I cannot eat.” 

“ But Sir Harry—what shall I tell him? Will you not come and 
speak to him ?” 

“T have seen him,” said the girl, miserably, remembering that not 
a word of greeting had passed between them. 

Mrs. Howard went and stood beside her. 

** What is the matter, dear? Will you not tell me?” 

“No,” she said, turning from her, “it would do no good. He 
doesn’t know.” 

It was not Mrs. Howard’s habit to compel another’s confidence, so 
she had no choice but to leave her to herself. 

** Where is Mildred?” asked Marchmont, as she failed to put in an 
appearance. 

‘She doesn’t care for lunch to-day ; you must excuse her,” replied 
his companion, in a pleasant, even tone. 

After that, conversation flagged perceptibly, and soon Sir Harry, 
with contracted brows, rose and, excusing himself to Mrs. Howard, 
turired to the footman, saying : 

**T shall be engaged all the afternoon, Brown, and I don’t want to 
be disturbed.” 

* Yes, sir,” promptly replied that functionary. 

But he had enjoyed his solitude only a short time, when the follow- 
ing conversation, just outside the study door, arrested his attention: 

“Please, Miss Greyson, master gave orders that he was not to be 
disturbed.” 

“And do you think I’m going to disturb him?” said a proud, in- 
dignant young voice. 

“It’s not me as would say, only I was told—” the faithful Brown 
was continuing, when the study door opened and Sir Harry said : 

“You are off duty for the present, Brown.” Then to his ward: 
: *©Come in, Mildred.” 

Having once made up her mind as to the proper course, Mildred 
never hesitated. Yes, she would tell him just how it happened, and 
with that intention she had come. But now that she stood face to 
face with him the words stuck in her throat, and she stood hopelessly 
silent, while Marchmont stood coldly apart, waiting for her to speak. 
At length she gave a great sob, and that broke the ice, for Mildred’s 
sobs, like her tears, were intensely real. There was nothing affected 
or crocodilish about them, but they always betrayed the strongest 
emotion. This her guardian knew, and he was not proof against 
them. 

The cold look instantly relented, and going up to her he said, in a 
low, gentle voice : 

“ Mildred, I am sure you have something to say to me which, I am 
equally sure, I shall be glad to hear. Speak, child.” 
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“Qh, if you would only be angry, and scold,” she cried. “I~ 
I——” swallowing desperately. 

“Ah, but I can’t be angry with you. Oh, Mildred, can’t you see ? 
Do you not know? There, child, I forgive you for setting at naught 
the first and only request I ever made of you,” he said, turning re- 
solutely away from her. 

But Mildred, with an unconscious, impulsive movement, clasped 
both small hands about his arm, and looking piteously up, sobbed : 

* But I didn’t, I didn’t.” 

“You didn’t?” looking down upon her with questioning earnest- 
ness. 

“No. Oh, you must believe me. I know I am wicked, and used 
to hate you ; but I never was false in my life.” 

Used to hate him! Then it was a thing of the past. She dropped 
her head upon her clasped hands, and with her glorious brown hair 
sweeping his arm, told him the whole truth. 

“There, bonnie lassie, you are forgiven,” he said, half playfully, 
brushing the wavy locks from the low, white brow. “But you will 
promise to be careful hereafter.” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“Well, 1 have the right to protect you until—until,” he said, al- 
most jealously, ‘you are of age or marry, and I shall do it, if neces- 
sary, at the cost of my life.” 

“Shall I be free at twenty-one ?” she asked, lifting her head. 

“That is three years off,” she said, rather dolefully. 

“You may marry in the meantime,” he suggested, watching her 
closely. 

“No,” she said, passing her hand swiftly across her brow, her face 
darkening instantly, “not that!” Then, as an afterthought, “But 
will it not make a difference if you marry ?” 

“'That depends,” he answered, with a curious smile. 

* Of course,” said the girl, with the old repellent look. “I might 
have known without asking. She will be a grand lady, and I,” draw- 
ing herself up defiantly, ‘‘am-—— ” 

“Only Mildred,” finished Sir Harry, covering her mouth with two 
fingers. “So come, no more of that, for I would not have you 
changed. By the way, whose birthday is this?” 

* Mine,”. she said, slowly, with surprise. “ Why?” 

“Oh, I was wondering if you had the good grace to congratulate 
yourself, and wish for many happy returns.”’ 

“No,” averting her face. 

* Well, that is very indifferent of you, to say the least. But,” and 
now his voice was low and caressing, ‘‘ come, carissima, let me.” As 
he spoke, he put one arm lightly about her shoulders, and turning 
the beautiful young face to him, said : 

“ Pledge yourself to accept this birthday greeting.” 

A deep flush dyed her face and neck, and her eyes dropped as she 
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attempted to shake off his arm. It was not an angry face, as might 
have been expected, but a charmingly confused one. 

“No, no, my lady fair, you must look straight into my eyes, that I 
may know you do not jest. Say, ‘I do accept it.’ ” 

But her lips were suddenly compressed, while a look, half-regret- 
ful, crept into the eyes that were slowly lifted to his. ‘He felt her 
quiver and saw her clasp her hands with nervous force. Was she 
conscious that his arm was still about her shoulders? He doubted, 
for after that first effort to free herself from it, she seemed to take no 
notice. But he voluntarily removed it. 

** Silence gives consent,” he said, taking a small velvet case from 
his pocket ; and, pressing the spring, he disclosed an exquisite lock- 
bracelet, on the miniature padlock of which was the name “ Mildred,” 
beautifully wrought. As her eyes fell upon her own name, she drew 
back a trifle, with a strange, indefinable look. 

“Why did you do it ?” she asked, her fascinated gaze riveted upon 
the locket. 

“Why? Because I wanted to; because it is my privilege.” He 
took up the bracelet and laid the case upon the table. 

** Your left arm, Mildred,” he said, unlocking the costly ornament 
with a tiny golden key. 

But the girl stood motionless, with her hands so tightly clasped 
that the finger-tips were crimson. 

“Well, did I put the wrong interpretation on your silence? Will 
you not accept it, with the wish that the coming years may be rich in 
blessings for you?” 

“ Separate the wish from the gift,” she said. the same odd expres- 
sion upon her face. 

He slowly shook his head. 

** Then—there,” she said, hesitatingly extending her left arm ; “ put 
it on.” 

Having locked the bracelet on the pretty white arm, he removed 
the key, and was in the act of slipping it on the ring of his watch- 
chain, when Mildred exclaimed, “Stop, give it to me.” 

“No,” said Sir Harry, with a rare smile, “the bracelet is yours, 
but the key is mine.” 

* But how am I to get it off?” 

* You are not to get it off until I release you.” 

She looked up with a swift, startled expression. ‘ When?” 

* When it becomes unbearable.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Time: October 30th, 11 pm. Place: A room in The Towers 
Dramatis persona: Mildred Greyson, and a more miserable-looking 
individual could hardly have been found. 

“ ¢ Farewell, a long farewell to all my—goodness ! 
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in a reckless fashion, throwing herself into a chair before the 
bright, warm fire that made the only light in her room. “To- 
morrow they will come, and there will be feasting and merry-mak- 
ing. Helen Fairfax will queen it royally. Oh, how well I know !— 
my Lord and my Lady Fairfax.” Nothing could have exceeded the 
bitterness and scorn with which this was spoken. 

“Must I meet them, and the others?” she panted, staring help- 
lessly into the fire. ‘Oh, why did he ask them? Why did I tell 
him I didn’t care? Why did Mrs. Howard say it would be pleasant 
to have them?” She dropped her face into her hands, and leaning 
forward rested her elbows on her knees. She sat thus for a long 
time; even until the flames ceased to leap fantastically up the chim- 
ney ; until the ephemeral glow was gone, and the slow sparks sank 
into their grave of white ashes. When she looked up, the room was 
dark, and the unique combination of marble and gilt upon the man- 
tel was on the stroke of twelve. 

The drawing-room was warm and brilliant, and presented a pict- 
ure well worth describing. Never had Helen Fairfax looked more 
queenly or more beautiful than this evening, as she stood talking with 
Sir Harry, her rich oriental beauty enhanced by the magnificent toilet 
she wore. Lady Fairfax, with the grande-dame air that characterized 
her, was recounting a bit of personal history to a happy-go-lucky fel- 
low whom everyone called Frank. 

Lord Fairfax, with the air of “I know all things,” was giving Mrs. 
Howard and an ancient dowager the benefit of his opinion regarding 
the government in India; while pretty, coquettish Lucy Seymour 
was smiling in the most distracting fashion at a certain Captain Ar- 
lington, utterly oblivious of the frowns of her dowager aunt. Sitting 
near, in a careless, indifferent attitude, was a gentleman who bore a 
striking resemblance to Sir Harry, though in many respects the two 
men differed widely. Guy Huntington was tall and well built, a 
shade darker in coloring, and several years older than his cousin. He 
was a satirist, cool and dissecting. Though diametrically opposite in 
disposition, these cousins were very fond of each other. Where was 
Mildred? At that moment a fair, slender girl in black stood in the 
doorway, a proud look in her dark, luminous eyes, the color com- 
ing and going like rose-hued waves in her cheeks. Marchmont, 
though his back was to her, saw the girlish figure reflected in the 
full-length mirror opposite, and turning, went quickly to her. 

“Come, Mildred,” he said, taking her hand and leading her for- 
ward. Nor did he release the small white member until he had in- 
troduced her to all of his guests, but held it firmly, reassuringly. 
He noticed that her fingers twitched as he presented her to Helen 
Fairfax ; and again as Miladi lifted her lorgnettes and said, “ Very 
pleased to meet Sir Harry’s ward ;” and yet again he marked how the 
pretty taper fingers closed convulsively upon his as Lord Fairfax 


pronounced her name. Guy Huntington started involuntarily. “I 
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beg pardon, but I am not certain that I caught the name. Greyson, 
did you say? Ah, yes, to be sure ;” and he fell back into the same 
careless attitude. 

“Fie, Sir Harry!” exclaimed Lucy, “ you are a regular impostor ; 
why, I really thought that ‘Mildred’ was a wee small girl in pina- 
fores.” Then to Mildred, “Do have this seat by me, Miss Greyson; 
I was quite in love with you when I thought you only a child, and 
now I am simply enchanted. There, we'll excuse you, Sir Harry.” 

“IT leave you in safe hands, Mildred,” said her guardian, with a 
smile, as he moved away. 


“ Captain Arlington was just giving me a description of one of his 
hair-breadth escapes ; he was trying to capture a—what did you 
eall it?” with a saucy upward glance at the handsome officer be- 
hind her chair. 

* A young Amazon.” 

“Oh, come now,” laughed Miss Seymour, merrily; “ that’s absurd, 
There are no Amazons in the Indian jungles. Ah, here is Frank 
Carew. I say, Frank, what was the name of the wild beast that came 
so near devouring Captain Arlington ?” 

" “The _colonel’s daughter. By Jove, Miss Lucy, I’ve known 
er— 

‘Frank! ” said the captain, in a military voice, ‘small boys should 
be seen, not heard.” 

“Like Mary, Queen of Scots, ‘I will now study revenge,’” said 
Frank, in a highly tragic manner. ‘ Not a white horse shall remain 
in the kingdom. The colonel’s daughter has red hair,” in a mysteri- 
ous aside. 

Even Mildred laughed—a low, musical laugh. It reached March- 


mont, who involuntarily looked at her, Strange, he never remembered 
to have heard her laugh before. She had smiled, aye brilliantly, but 


never before had that mirthful ripple fallen upon his ear. Helen 
Fairfax smiled patronizingly. 

** Miss Greyson has not been out yet, Sir Harry ? ” 

**No,” he replied, without comment. 


“Tg she related to Lord Grayson, of the House?” 


“No; Mildred spells her name with an e.” 

** Difference of a letter, eh?” 

«Yes, and spirit too,” he said, with an odd laugh, changing the 
subject. 


“Tsay,” said Frank, at dinner, later on, addressing himself to Lucy, 


bey] vere the Enicur 9” 
who were the ipicureans 

“Followers of Epicurus, to be sure,” Miss Seymour answered, 
promptly, with an assumption of contempt at such flagrant igno- 
rance. 

** Absolutely correct. Now, who were the Stoics ? ” 


“Why, they were—were—” beginning to grow pink. 
“Yes, they were, to be sure—but who?” persisted Frank, with an 
exasperating, catechising air. 
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“ Don’t be silly, Frank. Iwouldn’t display my ignorance, if I were 
you.” 

“ Wouldn't you? ” he asked, innocently. 

“The Stoics,” said Lord Fairfax, in a slow, pedantic style, “ were 
the followers of Zeno, whose views of life were eminently false. He 
taught under a porch at Athens ; hence the name Stoic, from the 


Greek stoa— porch.” 
«Thank you,” murmured Frank, very gratefully. 


Mildred looked at Lord Fairfax with an odd expression, the scarlet 


lips curved with something very like scorn. 

She heard Helen Fairfax say to Sir Harry, in her rich contralto, 
“Papa is delighted when he has an opportunity of enlightening any- 
one.” 

Then Marchmont laughed and said: ‘His pleasure, then, must be 
perennial. I suppose he rarely experiences the novelty of being him- 
self enlightened.” 

“ Rarely,” was the reply. 

“See here,” said Frank, this time addressing the table. ‘ What a 
queer jargon your people have up here! Tell you what I heard a fel- 
low say to another just as I landed—‘ Buy a pig ?’” 

General titter. 

“Well,” said his host, “where is the point, Frank?” 

“Tf you'll request Miss Lucy not to snub me so openly, I'll point 
it,” he replied, with an injured air. 

“Proceed,” said Captain Arlington; “our curiosity is at fever 
heat.” 

“Cool down, captain,” said the incorrigible Frank. ‘I will pro- 
ceed, The other fellow said: ‘What do you ask for it?’ ‘Five 


shillines and sixpence,’ was the reply. ‘Where is it?’ was the next 
question. ‘In a poke,’ was the answer. Now what do you suppose 


he meant ? ” 
Huntington, who was critically studying Mildred’s face, saw her 
expression change, and turning to Lord Fairfax he asked: ‘* Will 


you tell us, my lord?” 


“Queer jargon indeed ; a colloquial expression, doubtless, among 
that class iL people. I tales it they were farmers. Really, my dear 
sir, you cannot expect me to be familiar with their coarse forms of 
expression.” 

“Certainly not, my lord,” replied Guy. 


Marchmont, with a thoroughly amused expression, was just on the 
point of speaking, when Frank exclaimed, ‘“ Give it up?” 

““ No, let us guess,” said Lucey. 

Sir Harry lez uned back and smiled ; he evidently understood the 

“queer jargon” of bis people, and was familiar with their ‘‘ coarse 


forms of expression. 


“Do be quick,” said Frank, “or I'll tell you.” 


‘** He meant the pig was in a bag, ofcourse,” said Mildred, in a cool, 


matter-of-fact manner. ‘ That is perfectly good English.” 
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“* By Jove, how did you know?” 

“Why, there is nothing queer about that.” 

“Who is your authority?” asked Lord Fairfax, peremptorily. 

Chaucer.” 

The erudite scholar reflected 2 moment, then asked: “In what?” 

«Canterbury Tales.’ ” 

“ Which one?” with some asperity. 

“The ‘ Miller’s Tale.’” 

** More sauce, if you please, Brown ; it goes excellently with this fowl,” 
said Huntington to the footman. 

“Tsay, you are awfully nice and clever,” exclaimed Frank, admir- 
ingly, his merry eyes beaming upon Mildred. 

‘Nice and clever! rather an odd combination,” said the girl, with 
one of her brilliant smiles. 

Here Lord Fairfax deliberately laid down his knife and fork, arrest- 
ed in the act of carving a member of the aforementioned fowl, and 
stared curiously at the girl. 

* An odd combination !” ejaculated Frank, in dismay. 

“Yes, nice is a peculiar w ord ; I never feel particularly compli- 
“mented when one says I am nice.’ 

* By Jove!” 

- Nice a peculiar word, eh ?” said Lord Fairfax. “In what respect?” 

‘‘Signification,” replied Miss Greyson, with such consummate com- 
posure that it almost amounted to indifference. 

“What do you understand it to signify?” asked his lordship, 
ceurtly. 

“It is derived from nescio,” she answered, never once looking at 
him. 

“¢ Nescio—nescire, to be ignorant,” he said, incredulously. ‘“ Are you 
quite sure of its derivation, Miss Greyson? Does Chaucer sustain you 
in this also ?” with sarcastic emphasis. 

“ Yes,” she answered, briefly. 

“Then to call one nice is really—or was formerly—to call one ig- 
norant,” said Lucy. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the horrified Frank. ‘I beg your pardon, Miss 
Greyson ; I don't think you are the least bit nice. Why, by Jove, if 
anyone should presume to call you nice in my hearing, I’d—I’d make 
him eat his boots.” 

A few minutes later the ladies repaired to the drawing-room, where 
the gentlemen, lingering but a short time over their wine, soon joined 
them. 

“Captain Arlington admires Miss Greyson very much,” said Lucy to 
Marchmont later in the evening. ‘‘See how he is devouring her with 
hiseyes. What say you, Sir Harry? J/say it willbea match. Really, 
do you know, I think, when she smiles, she is the most fascinating 
creature I ever saw ; look at her now.” 

Marchmont looked, but no answering smile broke the steady calm 
of his countenance. 
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“ Any objections ?” laughed Miss Seymour, 

“ Why should I object ?” 

“That is just what I should like to know. Oh, bother!” as Frank 
came up. ‘‘Now say, and say quickly, what do you want?” she de- 
manded, severely. 

“ Nothing,” was the meek reply. 

“Then you may consider yourself accommodated.” 

“See here, you tyrannize rather too freely. It is one thing in 
private, and quite another in public. I'll submit no longer ; so rise 
instantly, and come play an accompaniment for me. I have consented, 
after much insisting, to sing.” 

“No!” gasped Miss Seymour, horrified. 

“Yes!” thundered Frank. 

“The Fates preserve us,” she devoutly murmured, as she moved 
away with him. 

Marchmont crossed the room to where Helen Fairfax sat talking 
with Guy Huntington. Helen made room for Sir Harry beside her, 
and he joined naturally in the conversation. She talked fluently, 
had travelled extensively and read more than the average, and while 
she was not original, she assimilated readily. She was proud with 
the pride of position, and decidedly haughty with those whose social 
position was not equal to her own, but no one could be more gra- 
cious than she when it pleased her ladyship so to be. The smile 
with which she made room for Marchmont was convincing proof 
that she was not indifferent to his presence. 

“ Stafford was terribly cut up when you refused to sit for him,” 
said Guy, leaning back and looking coolly at the English beauty. 

“It was great impertinence on his part to presume to ask such a 
thing,” she answered, haughtily. 

**« Alas for the rarity of Christian charity!’ It would have brought 
him pounds, shillings, and pence,” he said, in a slow, calculating man- 
ner. 

“ You mean ?—” said Lady Helen, arching her straight, black brows. 

“That DeLisle would have had it at the risk of his life, and made 
Stafford rich,” he replied, with the utmost composure, 

Helen Fairfax’s lips curled contemptuously, and the color deepened 
in her cheeks. 

“What a reasoner was Pope!” continued Huntington. 


‘*¢Presumptuous man! The reason wouldst thou find, 
Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind ?’” 


he quoted, with a satirical smile, as he twisted the ends of his mous- 
tache and twirled them upward. Then, turning abruptly to March- 
mont, he said: ‘‘ By the way, Harry, rather a spirited young person, 
your ward. Where did you find her?” 
“On our own shores, my friend.” 
“Well, no country could scorn her.” 
“We hope not,” said Lady Helen. 
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“There is something strikingly familiar about her to me, but I 
cannot place her,” said Guy, studying the face of his cousin’s ward 
with great deliberation. 

“Most likely,” said Sir Harry ; ‘she has lived not a mile from here 
since she was nine years old.” 

«Possibly merely a very remarkable resemblance,” Guy replied. 
Then, dropping back into the old indifferent manner, he addressed 
his next remark to Helen. 

Meanwhile Mildred was listening with an amused smile to the adven- 
tures of Captain Arlington, as related by himself. ‘How self-sufficient!” 
thought the girl, while he was secretly congratulating himself upon the 
steady headway he was making. He thought her the most charming 
girl he had ever met. He didn’t know whether she lad any money or 
not, but he would find out. He had very little himself, and he deemed 
it necessary to marry a girl with a handsome dowry. After a time 
Mildred found the captain’s conversation rather monotonous. She 
grew tired and restive. The pronoun ‘‘I” was less amusing than at 
first. At the first convenient pause she rose and excused herself. 
_ Thus left alone Arlington joined Miss Seymour and Frank, indifferent 
to the frowns of that young lady’s aunt, the portly dowager, who had 
but that moment roused up from her third nap since dinner. Mil- 
dred sank, with all the abandon of a tired child, on an ottoman by 
Mrs. Howard, and, slipping her hand into that of her friend's, looked 
up into the kind face above her. Lord Fairfax did not pause in 
the rather lengthy dissertation on some scientific subject that he 
was giving his wife and Mrs. Howard the benefit of, but with a nod 
included Mildred also. The girl remained passive for a few minutes, 
but Mrs. Howard soon saw that she grew restless, and was really 
grateful to Huntington for interrupting what otherwise she would 
have wished to hear to the end. 

“Please, Mrs. Howard,” said Mildred, brushing her hand across 
her brow, “may I go? Will you excuse me ?” 

“Why, dear?” 

“ Oh, because I want to; I am tired.” 

Mrs. Howard read another reason. Mildred was unused to com- 
pany ; unused to the small talk that most girls of her age find amuse- 
ment in. 

“Yes, you are excused, dear; good-night ;” and she leaned slightly 
forward and touched her lips to the white brow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue mail was an hour late the next morning, so that sixty minutes 
had elapsed between breakfast and the moment when Brown handed the 
bag to Sir Harry. Mildred stood impatiently waiting for her guar- 
dian to open it. Not that she expected a letter. When had she ever 
received one? No; the reason was that Marchmont had asked her 
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to come to his study ; he wanted to consult her about something. 
What, she did not know. That she had complied with the request 
from a sense of duty, and not pleasure, was shown clearly in certain 
lines of irritability on her brow and round her mouth. As her guar- 
dian selected the several letters and papers, and charged Brown to 
deliver them, Mildred’s slender fingers laced and unlaced themselves 
many times. Though never gracious toward her guardian, there was 
yet a something in her manner this morning that was foreign to it— 
a sort of fretfulness, like a child whose patience had been strained. 

“Tt is a matter of considerable misgiving, among the ladies, that 
the Princess Louise has guch a fondness for standing. I have heard 
that in Canada, at garden parties especially, this royal lady most 
sorely tried the endurance of her subjects, at least the feminine por- 
tion who were fortunate enough to be present, since it is the cus- 
tomary etiquette to stand when she stands, and vice versa,” said Sir 
Harry, smiling pleasantly at the girl opposite him. ‘“ Will it please 
your ladyship to be seated?” 

“Why you should remind me of that most foolish and unnecessary 
obligation I do not know,” answered Mildred, with undue impatience. 

“For the gratification of my own ease. I could not be so ungal- 
lant as to sit and state my object in sending for you while you stand. 
Do, Mildred—don’t look as though you despised the very room, but 
—sit down, child.” 

With a strange, battled look the girl obeyed. 

“T sent for you,” her guardian began, “ to consult you about a so- 
cial matter. Whatever your views ay ’be concerning it, I will abide 
by them ; or whatever your wishes, I will respect them.” 

“T have nothing to do with society,” answered the girl, her eyes 
fastened gloomily upon the opposite wall. 

“You are mistaken,” he replied, ‘ however much you may believe 
yourself indifferent to and independent of it.” 

Mildred sat with angry contempt written upon her countenance. 
Once her lips moved as if she would speak, but she did not ; she was 
effectually learning the difficult lesson of self-control. 

Sir Harry, after a pause, continued : “Society is a very compre- 
hensive term, though in this latter-day world it seems to be circum- 
scribed by certain ‘contracting influences. It is an exploded theory 
that we live independently of each other. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that even you could find happiness on a lonely island in mid- 
ocean, with none of your kind to speak to you, though every neces- 
sity of life should be within your reach.” 

“It would depend upon the alternative whether I could be happy 
or not,” she answered, tersely. 

Marchmont’s brow contracted ; he looked at his ward with an ex- 
pression that could hardly be defined. 

“Something has vexed you, Mildred.” 

“Has it?” she asked, almost satirically. 

“Yes,” he quietly replied, ‘for unkindness and Mildred are two.” 
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“Tt is hard—so hard!” she exclaimed, in low, stifled tones, as 
though it were impossible to keep back the words ; then, brushing her 
hand across her brow, she continued, with unconcealed bitterness : 
“I think I am prepared for what you are going to say. It was kind 
of you to remind me of certain fine points in court etiquette, since 
you asseverate that I am neither indifferent to nor independent of 
society. You desire that I shall be introduced next season. In that 
event, remember that it will not be Mildred Greyson, but simply— 
your ward.” 

“Set your rebellious heart at ease. I would not insist upon any- 
thing that is not conducive to your best good. Believe me, even had 
I so desired, I would not have augmented your unhappiness by sug- 
gesting it ; but, I assure you, I had no thought so remotely connected 
with you.” . 

* Then what is it?” 

“A ball.” 

Here ?” incredulously. 

“Yes, unless you object.” 

“Why should I object? By all means give it.” . 

There was something very like eagerness in her manner that her 
guardian was not quite prepared for, but he concealed his surprise 
and, extending his hand, said: “Since I am not conspiring against 
your happiness we are still—friends, are we not?” 

With an intensely relieved expression Mildred unhesitatingly placed 
her hand in his. 

“Yes. Is that all?” 

** Have you any suggestions to make?” 

She shook her head. “No,” she answered, attempting to with- 
draw her hand as she slowly rose. 

* Not yet,” said her guardian. ‘‘ Why are you always so ready to 
go?” he asked, rising and standing beside her. 

“T thought you had finished,” she said, averting her face. 

Marchmont clasped her hand a trifle more firmly. ‘ Ah, Mildred, 
what contradictory impulse of your nature makes you turn away when- 
ever a gentle mood is upon you, and only look me in the eyes when 
you are angry or defiant?” 

“‘ Because—then, I am not afraid of you,” she answered, con- 
strainedly. 

A deep red mounted to Sir Harry's brow, and he suddenly dropped 
her hand. 

‘Mildred !” he exclaimed, in a low, pained voice. 

“Yes, it is true!” she said, facing him rather desperately. ‘‘ At 
times I fear you, and then—then I hate myself.” 

“Ts it fear, then, that yields such ready acquiescence to my wishes, 
though I often read rebellion in your eyes?” 

“No,” with a touch of proud disdain. 

Sir Harry sat down and, resting his arm on the study-table, leaned 
his head in his hand. “Ihave nothing more to say ; you may go.” 
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Without a word the girl left the room—a dull, miserable look in 
her eyes. At the foot of the stairs she encountered Guy Huntington. 

“Ts your time your property, Miss Greyson ?” he asked, in a slow, 
cool manner. 

“Yes. Isometimes wish it were not, for it is difficult to wisely 
employ it.” 

“Then allow me to appropriate some of it. I have been vexing 
my small intellect trying to solve three problems of my own pro- 
pounding. Now that is a vexatious thing, as trifling as it seems. 
You are a clever young woman—no flattery ; ‘tis a self-evident fact. 
And however much I dislike ultra-clever people, women iu particular, 
I find it not in my heart to dislike you. However, let that pass, since 
it is not one of the three problems. Come into the drawing-room ; 
a crowd, curious to say, always sharpens my wits.” 

He led the way into the drawing-room, where his cousin’s guests 
were amusing themselves in their several ways. The peculiar attrac- 
tion which Huntington possessed for Mildred she herself could not 
account for. As a satirist he was finished and pungent. He was 
thoroughly informed, and he possessed to an unusual degree the rare 
gift of application. Mildred, with her keen sensibilities, quickly 
perceived that he never directed his sarcasms toward her, and this 
consideration on his part did not fail to appeal to her. 

“Now,” said he, leaning carelessly back and, after locating the 
others with one of his cool comprehensive glances, allowing his eyes 
to rest upon her face, “do you think that Lord Byron would have 
been any happier if he had succeeded in swimming the Hellespont ?” 

“ By Jove, he did swim it,” broke in Frank, unceremoniously, for 
the question happened to be asked during a sort of general pause 
that sometimes occurs even in the best ordered companies, if they 
are numerically small. 

“Hither your information or memory is at fault,” was the cool 
reply. Then to Mildred: ‘‘ Miss Greyson, this is the first of the three 
problems.” By this time general attention was directed toward 
Huntington and the young girl, and, with more or less interest and 
amusement, one and all listened for her answer. 

“Contingencies granted?” she asked. 

No.” 

“Then I do not think that he would have been any happier.” 

“Tll stuff that conclusion in an empty pigeon-hole in my cranium. 
Now for problem number two. Would Mr. Burley's hunger have 
been appeased had that one-eyed perch not eluded him?” 

Mildred laughed as she answered, with quick comprehension: ‘Not 
if he continued to neglect the other fish he had to fry.” 

“Most satisfactory.” Then he leaned forward and looked search- 


ingly in her face. ‘Lastly; where did you study all this goodly 
speech ?” 
The question bore a double and serious import, and the girl 
seemed to realize it, for a startled look suddenly crossed her face ; then, 
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like an electric flash, some sudden intelligence seemed to break upon 
her. 

“You know!” she whispered, with bated breath. 

“Don’t evade the last question, Miss Greyson,” said Huntington, 
with a satisfied expression; ‘don’t jeopardize your reputation for 
cleverness ;” and he resumed his careless position. 

‘What was it? I have forgotten,” she said, with the old nervous 
gesture. 

“T asked : where did you study all this goodly speech?” he re- 
peated, slowly and with emphasis. 

Mildred thought 2 moment, a puzzled look in her eyes ; then she 
looked directly at him and answered: “Like as Petruchio; ‘it is 
extempore, from my mother-wit.’” 

‘** By Jove, you can’t down her!” exclaimed Frank. 

“No, but I wish somebody would try the experiment on you,” said 
Miss Seymour, in a rather loud undertone, as she frowned upon him. 

“No, you don’t. You can’t humbug me.” 

**T detest that word,” said Lucy, witheringly. 

“What word ?” asked Frank, opening his blue eyes innocently. 

** Humbug’ ; it’s slangy.” 

“It isn’t ; it’s good English.” 

Whereupon ensued a lively controversy. Finally Frank, in a state. 
bordering on desperation, rushed from the room, to return in a few 
minutes with a voluminous volume, entitled ‘ Dictionary,” and forth- 
with proceeded to prove himself correct. 

“ Ha—he—hi—ho—hu—” he muttered, turning the leaves rapidly 
— Humbug,” he finally shouted, as half-way down the page his eager 
glance rested on the word. 

* Well, what does it say ?” asked Lucy, almost as much excited. 

“*A hoax, a trick of deception,’ and so forth,” said Frank. 

Miss Seymour, by no means satisfied, leaned forward and took pos- 
session of the book, then following, with one pretty taper finger, the 
words beginning with Hu, soon came to the one under discussion. 
She read the definition in a breathless fashion, then paused, and, look- 
ing at Frank with superb contempt, said : “I told you so; if you had 
read to the end you would have seen that it is a low word.” 

Lord Fairfax looked first at one combatant, then at the other, in 
his lofty, superior style, then in a slow, didactic manner said : 

“Humbug is the vulgar contraction of Hamburg—a piece of Ham- 
burg news being a proverbial expression in Germany for false political 
rumors.” 


“Thanks, awfully,” murmured Frank. 

“There it is again,” said Miss Seymour, despairingly. ‘Really, 
Frank, I wish you would adopt a more refined form of expression. 
If you think it sounds clever, you are wofully mistaken. Can you. 
frame a single sentence guiltless of popular slang ? ” 

” Low a compound sentence, if you like,” very meekly. 

“Well?” 
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“T love you, and you love me.” After which she ignored him com- 
letely. 

ne Look, Miss Greyson,” said Huntington, gazing out of the window; 
«*two harmless lambs are butting one another.’” Then turning 
suddenly he addressed his next remark to Helen Fairfax. “I saw 
Miss Carrol in Hyde Park about a fortnight ago,” he said, “and was 
impressed by her striking resemblance to yourself—a resemblance, by 
the way, that is generally remarked.” 

Helen uttered an involuntary exclamation. 

‘Miss Carrol like me/ Surely, Mr. Huntington, you forget that 
until a few months ago she was an obscure governess,” with a cer- 
tain haughtiness of voice and manner. 

“T confess I never trouble myself to think what her fortunes were 
afew months ago. I only know that she is a very beautiful young 
woman, with the air and bearing of a princess.” 

“She is handsome enough, to be sure,” said Captain Arlington. 

“ And got plenty of tin,” chimed in Frank, who had about recovered 
from the late snubbing. “ By Jove! that was the luckiest streak I 
ever heard of—beats lottery hollow. Old Carrol owned absolutely 
nothing but a six-acre farm somewhere up in Warwick, that raised 
nothing but difficulties, and it was a struggle for him to keep body 
and soul together—his daughter took care of herself—when, lo and 
behold, he suddenly discovered that he had been trying to cultivate 
a coal-field.” 

“T hear that Lord Lester’s second son is madly in love with Miss 
Carrol; you know she was governess to his younger sisters,” said 
Captain Arlington. 

“Will she marry him?” suddenly asked Mildred, her eyes flashing 
like electric sparks. 

“Not she,” said Huntington. ‘ Would you, Miss Greyson, under 
similar circumstances ? ” 

“Not if my very life depended upon it,” she answered, with such 
fierce emphasis that Marchmont, who was just entering the room, was 
arrested by the words. 

Mrs. Howard sighed, while Lady Fairfax raised her lorgnettes and 
bestowed an approving look upon the young girl, which was sec- 
onded by the ancient dowager. 

“What desperate alternative is that, Mildred ?” asked her guar- 
dian, as he took the vacant chair by Helen Fairfax. 

“It is not an alternative,” she answered. 

“ N'importe, my dear fellow. Miss Greyson only assured me that 
she wouldn’t marry young Lester if her life depended upon the act,” 
coolly remarked Huntington. 

A shadow crossed Sir Harry’s face as he answered: “One thing 
is certain, Miss Carrol would not if she were Mildred.” 

Helen Fairfax, misinterpreting his remark, asked: ‘“ What objec- 
tions, Sir Harry? His only fault is that he is the second son, and 
that is less his fault than his misfortune. If Miss Carrol were Miss 
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Greyson, I suppose there would not be the same reason for con- 
demning the alliance. As it is, however, she—Miss Carrol—belongs 
emphatically to the people. To change the name of one of the com- 
mon herd does not by any means change the nature.” 

Mildred’s face suddenly flamed as though a fire had been kindled 
in her blood, and she turned upon Helen a look of intense scorn, 
while her small white teeth literally buried themselves in her lower 
lip, and her hands were clinched with passionate force. Almost as 
the words left the lips of the arrogant beauty, even before March- 
mont had time to answer, Huntington, with ringing satire, quoted : 


‘Tf all the world were falcons, what of that ? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less,’” 


“T fully agree with you, Lady Helen,” said Sir Harry, quietly. 
“To change the name does not change the nature, for which we 
ought to thank the Author of our being—for true nobility is the no- 
bility of the soul, irrespective of the lines that social cast has drawn.” 

“Those are very democratic views, are they not?” asked Lord 
Fairfax, in some astonishment. 

“Yes, my lord, they are democratic views,” was the calm reply. 

The same bafiled look came over Mildred’s face that her guardian’s 
words had caused once before that day, and with the characteristic 
gesture of nervous impatience she rose, and with a murmured excuse 
left the room. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Muprep determined to pay the curate and his wife a visit that after- 
noon. Accordingly she went. Mrs. Barlow, a gentle, soft-eyed little 
woman, sat in the warm, bright study, with her husband, quietly 
rocking a tiny girl ; occasionally she would bend and kiss the dim- 
pled darling that was nestled in her arms, while Mr. Barlow peace- 
fully prepared his sermon for the coming Sunday. 

“Just walk rightin, Miss Mildred,” said the nursery-maid, who, in 
lieu of a parlor-maid (the Barlows being domestic economists), had 
auswered the door. ‘The master’s in his study, mum, and Mis’ 
Barlow, too, with the little one.” 

As Mildred entered the room the tranquil home-picture appealed 
to her strangely. The curate rose and welcomed her, while Mrs. 
Barlow, with a happy smile, extended her right hand to the girl. 

**So glad to see you, my dear; excuse me for not rising, but—” 
and here she looked with tender significance at the little one—‘ baby 
is asleep.” 

Mildred stooped and kissed the downy cheek of the little sleeper, 
then sat down by the mother. 

“Mildred, you have heard the good news, have you not?” asked 
Mr. Barlow. 

“No; what is it?” 
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“No more mean cottages.” 

“ New ones?” she asked, breathlessly, her eyes brightening. 

“On the most approved plan.” 

“Qh,” she said, with a little, happy laugh, “‘I have wished for that 
ever since I was ten years old.” 

“ We should have had them before now had Sir Harry been at home,” 
said Mrs. Barlow. 

“T don’t know,” answered Mildred, the smile suddenly fading. 

“Tam quite sure of it,” quietly remarked the curate. 

After a short silence, Mildred asked : “ Mr. Barlow, do you remem- 
ber, once you said that we should forgive those who had wronged us?” 

“Our Lord taught it.” 

The girl paused—it was a reverential pause ; then, in a subdued 
voice, she asked, ‘* Did you ever try to do it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you know how hard it is.” 

‘Yes, child, I know how hard it is.” 

“Suppose that you, in your blind resentment, had wronged another, 
what ought you to do?” with strange earnestness. 

** Acknowledge the wrong and ask to be forgiven.” 

A gloomy expression crept into her eyes, as she said, ‘‘ That is hard- 
est of all.” 

“Yes, when we attempt to do it alone, but there is the Divine 
Helper, who is ever ready to lift us over hard places.” 

Mildred was singularly silent during the rest of the visit, and Mr. 
Barlow noticed that she wore a troubled, thoughtful look ; but he did 
not inquire into the cause ; perhaps he divined it. 

There was no glad, free spring in her step as she went home that 
afternoon, for an onerous duty lay like a weight of lead upon her. 
And as Menelaus grappled with Proteus, she struggled with Pride, 
which in the semblance of outraged principles would fain have 
deceived her. Alas, how many of us, in mistaken strength of char- 
acter, refuse to admit a point that we have stoutly maintained, or 
acknowledge an error that our prejudice has nursed. But Mildred 
was not to be deceived, and though her proud nature shrank from 
the humiliating confession that she felt it her duty to make, her 
innate honesty urged her at all hazards to make it. No sooner had 
she resolved to go to her guardian, and tell him that she had wronged 
him, than his voice fell upon her ear. 

“Whither away, Mildred ?” 

She turned quickly, and saw him rapidly approaching. Involun- 
tarily the girl stopped and waited for him. There was something in 
the act, though natural enough, that impressed Sir Harry, and a 
pleased smile lit up his face. 

“T have been to the rectory,” she explained, with unaccustomed 
gentleness. 

‘ “The Barlows are excellent people. You are fond of them, Mil- 
red?” 
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“Yes, one could not help but love them, I think.” 
‘“‘One stanza of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ almost invariably recurs 
to me when I hear Mr. Barlow read the prayers ; do you remember ? 


‘¢*He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’” 


> 


“Yes, I remember,” she answered, softly. Then, after a pause, 
she added, irrelevantly : ‘‘ Mr. Barlow says it is hard to forgive ; is it, 
do you think?” lifting questioning, earnest eyes to his. 

“Sometimes it is very easy; sometimes one longs for an oppor- 
tunity to speak forgiveness.” 

“ But if a great wrong has been done you?” she persisted, her voice 
trembling perceptibly. 

“Oh, Mildred, will you not trust me? Who has wronged you, 
child?” 

“Tt is not that,” she cried, with passionate vehemence ; “it is, ob, 
T have wronged you / ” 

“TI do not believe it,” he said. ‘‘ However painful the knowledge 
of your dislike is to me, I know that you are incapable of consciously 
wronging anyone.” 

“You believe that ?” 

know it.” 

“Then you can, you will forgive me. Yes, you shall know. I 
hated you because I believed you were like—like them. You are an 
aristocrat, and I thought you must be cruel; but I was wrong. Be 
harsh! be angry! say that I am wicked, anything, but don’t—oh, 
don’t look at me like that!” She covered her eyes with one hand, 
and turned from him. 

‘Mildred !” 

He spoke but her name, neither harshly nor angrily, but the girl 
trembled violently. Without another word he took the hand that 
hung at her side, drew it through his arm, and in the deepening 
twilight they went silently home. 


Ten days had elapsed, and the ball was a thing of the past, an event 
to be remembered with keenest pleasure by the majority, and bitter 
disappointment by afew. Helen Fairfax had been the undisputed 
belle of the occasion, and ambitious mammas were at last convinced 
that their daughters stood no chance whatever, but made up their 
minds to conciliate the proud beauty, who, they were confident, 
would soon become Lady Marchmont. 

Mildred’s eagerness concerning the affair was now more utterly in- 
comprehensible to her guardian than it had been the morning he pro- 
posed the entertainment, for she had taken no part in it. Nothing could 
persuade her to mingle for even one brief hour with the brilliant 
company. Marchmont never guessed what a respite that night was 
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to his ward; how, in the locked secrecy of her own chamber, the 
longings of a passionate young heart found expression in melodies 
more entrancing than the most beautiful strains to which his guests 
danced. If he felt any disappointment or regret concerning his 
ward’s absence, it was hidden beneath the smile with which he enter- 
tained his guests; and as Mildred Greyson was a person of no 


importance to them, unknown, in fact, except to a few, her absence 
from the drawing-rooms passed, for the most part, unnoticed. But 
that, too, was a thing of the past, and though the ball itself continued 
to be a theme of much conversation, Mildred’s non-attendance was 
never referred to. Captain Arlington had tried in vain to discover 
the amount of portable property (and otherwise) subject to the order 
of Miss Greyson, and, being a man of a most practical turn of mind, 
had deferred openly committing himself until the desired information 
should be gained, so confident was he that his suit would be con- 
sidered with favor. 

Frank, who, by the way, was a youth of “ great expectations,” con- 
tinued to devote himself to Lucy Seymour, who, it was suspicioned, 
was not altogether indifferent; while the dowager offered no ob- 
jections. Lord and Lady Fairfax seemed well pleased with the way 
matters were progressing, though it must be admitted that March- 
mont was not a very demonstrative suitor. Mrs. Howard looked on 
in silence, while Guy Huntington grew daily more satirical. As for 
Mildred, these days proved an incalculable blessing to her, for in 
them she learned patience and self-control. 

“You danced three separate and distinct times with that stupid 
fellow that’s at the Chatterby’s,” said Frank, with a jealous frown, ad- 
dressing himself to Miss Seymour. 

“Well, he asked me,” replied that young lady, with an exasperating 
smile. 

“Of course he asked you; he’s got cheek enough to ask the Prin- 
cess of Wales, for that matter.” 

“Cheek, did you say? Ithought he was rather wanting in that 
feature ; he looked decidedly cadaverous to me,” she said, yawning. 

“Cheek,” began Lord Fairfax, “‘is a derivative word ” (‘* Don't,” 
groaned Frank, under his breath), ‘and like many others, has a 
significance almost antithetical to the primitive word.” (“I am 
dying, Egypt, dying,” murmured Frank.) ‘‘It is derived from the 
Arabic sheikh, which means brave ; the French get chic from the same 
word, so you will perceive » 

But Frank, in a state of frenzy, had rushed from the room, thereby 
proving his unwillingness to perceive. 

** Don’t go in there!” he exclaimed, in a stage whisper, to Mildred, 
whom he met in the hall.‘ The Encyclopeedia is holding forth at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. I wonder -if there is such a thing as fo- 
tal collapse ;” and he sank gasping into a chair that was conveniently 
near. 

“T shall not try it,” said Miss Greyson; “Td rather brave the ele- 
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ments ;” and turning, she ran up the stair steps, but paused on the 
first landing to look over her shoulder and call: “I hope he'll reach 
the end before I come down.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘“‘ WHERE are you going, my pretty maid?” 

The pretty maid on this occasion looked about her in evident sur- 
prise. She was hurrying down the long picture gallery, and as Sir 
Harry spoke she stopped and saw that it was the present lord of The 
Towers, and not one of his forefathers, who had addressed her. 

“Tam going downstairs,” she answered, trying to pass him. 

He put out his hand to detain her. 

* Why are you in such a hurry ?” 

*T am not in a hurry,” she answered, looking beyond him. 

“Then don’t go yet; I want to talk with you. Have you been up 
in the observatory ?” 

“Zen.” 

He put his hand on her head. ‘I thought so,” he said. ‘* Noth- 
ing around you, nothing on your head, and the east wind driving a 
heavy, penetrating mist. Why are you so thoughtless, Mildred?” 

‘*What difference does it make? I am not a hot-house flower,” 
she answered, looking down, and tapping the floor impatiently with 
one dainty foot. 

“Then what are you?” asked Marchmont, taking her chin in his 
hand and tilting her face upward. 

The wild-rose tint deepened into rich carnation, and her lids 
drooped until the dark lashes swept her cheeks. 

“Fie, little rosebud, how pink you are!” he said, caressingly. 
* When you look as you do now I must perforce forgive your gravest 
transgressions. Mildred, tell me, are you unhappy now?” 

She shook her head without looking at him. 

“Ts it, oh, Mildred, is it because you fear me now that you will not 
look at me?” 

“ Forget that,” she said, impulsively. 

“T wish I could,” he answered, almost sadly. 

“Then, if you cannot forget, believe I did not mean it.” 

**'You would have me do that?” 

“Yes,” she said, forcing herself to look him straight in the eyes. 

“Tf you could, would you leave me?” heasked, after a slight pause, 
an eager earnestness in his voice. 

“T don’t know—how can I tell?” she answered, nervously. 

“How can you tell? By asking yourself the question.” 

“Do you repent your promise?” she asked, bitterly. ‘ Why did 
you not let me go at first?” 

Sir Harry went a step nearer, and taking her hand, said in a low, 
thrilling voice : 
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“Listen, my darling ; as soon should I repent the sun that shines. 
Oh, Mildred, you do not realize how necessary you have become to 
me. I can never let you go.” 

“Don't!” she cried, trembling violently and turning deadly pale. 

Instantly a strong, protective arm was about her waist. 

“Mildred, give me the right to guard you forever,” he pleaded, 
drawing her to him. 

“What do you mean?” she panted, with a scared, white face. 
“Ave you no longer my guardian? Has—has anyone dared to claim 
me? I will not go!” she cried, fiercely, “not if they would make me 
a queen.” 

c No, you shall not go. No other has claimed you, only I. Mil- 
dred, I know not who may have the right to take you from me, I only 
know that I—love you ; love you with all the strength of my being; 
love you as I could no other, though I should live through eternity. 
Your mother gave you to me—heaven has surely given you to me; 
now give yourself to me.” The low, passionate words, the noble, ten- 
der face so near her own, almost drove the girl mad. 

“Oh, God, why has it come to this?” she cried, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘Is this my punishment? Oh, send me away—for- 
get me.” 

“That is impossible,” said Sir Harry. ‘Mildred, look at me, tell 
me—can you, could you not be happy with me?” He drew down 
her hands and lifted her face. As he did so two tear-drops fell upon 
his hand. “Say yes,” he whispered, entreatingly. 

One moment the glorious eyes were raised to his in unutterable, 
hopeless longing ; one moment the proud, rebellious head seemed 
as though it would sink upon his breast ; one moment the arms were 
lifted as though they would clasp themselves about his neck; then 
he was pushed roughly back, and in a bitter voice she said : 

“No,” 

“Do you mean that?” asked Marchmont, unsteadily, his face grown 
suddenly pale and haggard. 

“Ves,” she answered, in a tone of absolute anguish. 

“God help us both,” he said; and turning, he left her standing 
alone. 

“You look awfully worried. What’s the matter?” asked Frank, 
dropping into a chair by Mildred. ‘‘ Have some more sugar in your 
tea?” 

“No, thank you,” she answered. “I’m not quite sure that I want 
the tea.” 

“Then don’t drink it ; I'll take your cup. You know I never eat or 
drink unless I want to; that’s a good, substantial rule to live by.” 

“Yes,” she assented. 

“By the by,” said he, apropos of nothing, “that’s an awfully pretty 
bracelet you wear ; I’ve often thought I’d ask you what it means.” 

“What it means? I don’t understand.” 
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“Oh, come now; think you can hoodwink me? Who carries the 
key ?” 

“My guardian,” she answered, after a short pause, with a flush of 
vexation. 

Frank looked very much surprised, and puckered his lips for a pro- 
longed whistle, but evidently reconsidered, and instead ejaculated : 

* By Jove, I didn’t know that !” 

“Know what?” she asked, innocently. 

“That you are engaged to Marchmont.” 

“T am not,” she said, with an angry flash ; “why should you think 
so?” 

“ Oh, I beg pardon,” said Frank, taken somewhat aback. ‘But I 
thought—really, you know, it’s quite the fashion now; bracelets 
locked on like that, and the lucky fellow carries the key.” 

Mildred’s face grew crimson. ‘It was a birthday present,” she ex- 
plained, her eyes fastened gloomily upon it. 

“Tell you what,” began Frank, growing confidential ; ‘I believe Sir 
Harry is making up to ” and he nodded his head significantly at 
Helen Fairfax. 

“ Doing what?” asked Miss Greyson, her dark, lustrous eyes sud- 
denly grown coldly contemptuous. 

“In love with her,” he explained, unabashed. 

To this she made no reply. 

‘**T don’t think she discourages him, either,” continued Frank, vol- 
ubly. ‘You know, she’s considered the handsomest woman in 
London.” 

“Pretty broad field,” observed the girl, dryly. 

“ But honestly—no joking, I am in dead earnest—I think you are 
the best-looking.” 

“ Happily, then, I don’t live in London,’ 
reply. 

A shadow at that moment fell across them, and, looking up, Mildred 
saw her guardian standing beside her. 

“Here is a note I have just received from Dr. Bancroft,” he said, 
sadly. ‘Read it, and if you care to go with me I will wait until you 
are ready.” 

Mildred read the hurriedly pencilled lines. They told that old 
Mrs. Jameson had had a second stroke of paralysis, and could not 
live many hours. The girl rose hastily. 

© Will you go?” asked Marchmont. 

The short winter twilight was overshadowed by humid clouds, and 
the last hour of day was dark and gloomy. A fine mist was falling, 
but it was unheeded by the two silent figures that hurried along. 
Suddenly the girl stopped, and holding up her left arm, said in an agi- 
tated voice : 

** Please take this off.” 

Marchmont, with compressed lips, felt for the small golden key 
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that had for several months hung from his watch-chain, and his face 
paled perceptibly as he discovered that it was gone. 

“T have lost it,” he said, bitterly. 

Mildred’s arm fell heavily at her side, and a baffled, miserable look 
came into her face. 

“Has it become unbearable so soon ?” he questioned, sadly. 

“Yes. Can’t you break it?” she asked, her voice trembling. 

“No. If it is ever broken you alone will do it.” 

“T have tried to, but I cannot,” she answered, desperately ; ‘it will 
not break.” 

“Then let it stay, Mildred.” 


The poor Scotchwoman looked helplessly at Sir Harry and the fair 
young girl who stood sorrowfully beside her, as she lay upon the 
couch from which her poor frame would never, of its own volition, 
rise again. Marchmont had been kind, oh, so kind to her, and the 
gratitude of an honest heart was unreservedly his. But Mildred was 
the bright particular star that had beamed upon her, the fair, sweet 
flower that had sprung up in her rugged path ; and so the poor old 
woman loved her. The thin, ashen lips worked painfully, but no sound 
came from them. Something she wanted to say, but she could only 
look from one to the other. Oscar Jameson leaned stupidly, sulkily 
against the wall. Dr. Bancroft was gone, but the nurse was there. 

“Oh, Harriet, what does she want?” said Mildred, as the poor 
woman continued her mute appeal, looking from her to Sir Harry. 

The nurse shook her head. ‘Idon’t know, Miss Mildred ; she won’t 
want nothin’ long.” 

Marchmont, who had been studying the anxious face of the dying 
woman, suddenly took one of Mildred’s hands and clasped it in both 
his own. Mrs. Jameson closed her eyes ; she was satisfied. 

It was a trying moment for the girl, but she offered not the slight- 
est resistance. ‘The significance of this short pantomime was not lost 
upon the faithful Harriet, who bowed her head reverently. The dying 
woman opened her eyes and turned them for a moment, full of pain 
and anguish, upon her son, then they rolled upward with a set, glassy 
look, and moved no more. 

“She is dead,” said Mildred, in a subdued voice, her cold fingers 
closing nervously upon her guardian’s. 

“Yes,” he answered, “ deserted by the husband of her youth, and 
left worse than alone, she has dragged to a close the weary years of 
her life.” 

“Was he—was he an aristocrat?” asked the girl, in an eager, 
strained whisper. 

“No, neither in name nor spirit,” he said, dropping her hand. 

Mildred started violently, and lifted a pale, frightened face to March- 
mont’s. 

. “Did you hear that?” she whispered, involuntarily clinging to 
im. 
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“ What?” he asked. 
“Oh, I heard my mother’s voice,” she cried, tightening her clasp 
upon hisarm. “It said—it said— Oh, mother, I have learned it—I 


am unjust no longer.” And her head fell upon his arm, while tears 
rained upon her clasped hands. 

“This is too much for you, Mildred ; you are nervous. Come, you 
must go.” He drew her away as he spoke, and put her waterproof 
round her, then drew on the hood, as though she were a child, in- 
capable of helping herself. ‘I will send someone to be with you,” 
he said to Harriet ; and then the door was shut, and he and Mildred 
were once more in the misty darkness. 


“How is your protégée, Sir Harry ?” asked Lady Helen, as, having 
dined alone, Marchmont and his ward entered the drawing-room. 

* Out of pain and trouble,” he answered. 

“Ts she dead? Poor soul! Well, I dare say she’s better off,” 
carelessly, ‘‘ You are a model landlord,” she continued. ‘‘ Why, do 
you know, papa never concerns himself about his tenants. I don't 
suppose he would know any of them if he should happen to meet 
them on the highway.” 

*You are a hunter, my lord ; you know your hounds by name, do 
you not ’” asked Huntington of Lord Fairfax, loud enough for all to 
hear. 

* Ah, yes, magnificent sport ; you indulge at all?” 

“T hound nothing but—people,” was the succinct and rather en- 
igmatical reply. 

** Really, my dear sir, you surprise me.” 

“T trust always agreeably, my lord ;” then, without waiting for a 
reply, he addressed his next remark to his cousin, though, oddly 
enough, keeping his eyes fastened critically upon Mildred’s face: 
“You are a model host as well as a model landlord, Cousin Harry ; 
a wonderful lullaby you have taught the night-winds to sing.” 

“Solve us your riddle,” said Marchmont, with a smile. 

* Perhaps ‘tis an Aolian harp that whispers mysterious melodies.” 

It may have been the searching look bent upon her that caused 
Mildred to move uneasily, but, whatever the cause, it seemed to sat- 
isfy Huntington, for he rose deliberately and crossed the room to 
where the girl sat. 

“There is no Adolian harp about, that I am aware of,” said March- 
mont. 

** Nimporte,” replied Guy. Then he said to Mildred, “I am very 
glad you have returned ; you are the kind of person that cannot 
drop out of a ring without being missed.” He leaned back and con- 
templated her with a curious expression ; his manner was cool and 
deliberate ; there was not the slightest suspicion of flattery or irony 
in his tone. 

“A ring must grow smaller if anyone drops out ; I suppose one 
could not help but miss even its most insignificant member.” 
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« You are mistaken ; an absence may be remarked, but the absentee 
is not always missed. You are a musician, Miss Greyson ?” he asked, 
irrelevantly. 

She did not reply directly, but looked at him, nervously, inquir- 
ingly. 
Don't take the trouble to deny it,” he said, “ because I am con- 
vinced that you are a musician, a conclusion absolutely the result 
of my own reasoning. Considered mathematically, it would be very 
much like the undeniable statement—two and two make four. I 
should say that the Italian harp is your instrument. Do you believe 
in mind-reading ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, nervously ; ‘‘ do you ?” 

“Yes ; at this moment you wish yourself alone, because you are 
gloomy, sad, out of harmony with the magpies, parrots, and other 
noisy birds; but if you would play you would feel better. Isn’t 
there a harp in the house ?” 

“No, no,” she said, with a catch in her voice, ‘‘I cannot play.” 

“Certainly I will not insist, though I tell you candidly—which, I 
may add parenthetically, is not my habit generally—I am exceedingly 
anxious to hear you. ‘This is, perhaps, the only opportunity I shall 
have soon. To-morrow, the weather being propitious, we are booked 
to engage in wholesale slaughter. I detest shooting birds, but n’im- 
porte. At night the elect of the county, et cortera, will attend my Lord 
and my Lady Chatterby’s ball. A grand opportunity for Puck, eh? 
He may chant with every variation—so he keep the theme—his caus- 
tie epigram, ‘ What fools these mortals be.’ The day following I may 
have to return to London. May I fetch your harp?” 

Mildred could not have told, if her life had depended upon it, why 
she consented to play, but consent she did ; and astonishment pre- 
vailed when, after a few minutes’ absence from the room, she re- 
turned with a beautiful Italian harp. 

“T claim the privilege of being responsible for this,” said Guy, 
significantly. ‘“'Those who have ears to hear, let them hear.” 

But as the girl woke the silent strings to divine melody, he bowed 
his head in his hand to hide the wave of emotion that swept across 
his face. Lord Fairfax leaned forward and whispered something to 
his wife, who hastily lifted her lorgnettes and answered : 

“© Yes, very like her.” 

Sir Harry turned away with a sharp pain as he watched her. 
What was he to her? Had she a single thought for him, who had 
none inseparable from her? At last the music ceased, and he heard 
Guy thank her in a strange voice, followed by loud expressions of 
admiration and praise. 

Suddenly Huntington addressed Lord Fairfax : 

“ When did you hear from your brother, my lord?” 

His lordship, considerably surprised and somewhat moved, replied, 
with becoming gravity : 

“ Our last intelligence from India was very sad: Hugh is dead.” 
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Only Guy saw the silent figure in black start violently, and a sud- 
den pallor come over her features. 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Huntington ; “‘and his property, my lord? He 
had accumulated vast riches, if report be true. Did he leave no 
will?” 

«A will? Strange indeed! he suffered from mental aberration, 
and many wild fancies took possession of his brain—as his dying 
testament shows. He left his property to an imaginary person— 
Agnes M. Fairfax. No such person exists, though Agnes is a family 
name. Consequently the property comes to me, the next in line.” 

** But his wife and—daughter ?” 

“ Ah, my dear sir, is it possible that you know of that sad affair, the 
trouble which that most miserable mésalliance caused? Though, Iam 
thankful to say, you are mistaken on that last point—he had no 
heir. Enough! let us not speak of it.” 

* But you shall speak of it!” cried a fierce young voice ; and Mil- 
dred, with flaming cheeks and flashing eyes, rose and stood before 
him. 

“You shall tell how he wooed Alice Greyson Hale, governess in 
his cousin’s family ; how he forged the story that separated two true 
and.loving hearts ; how, with fair promises, he beguiled her into a 
private marriage ; how his family, learning the truth, spurned her, 
and with false reports poisoned his mind against her ; how, after a 
year, he left her; how with me, Agnes Mildred, in her arms, she 
struggled ; how”—and now the voice sank into a sob—“ he broke 
her heart.” 

Lord Fairfax almost rose from his chair. His hands suddenly 
closed like a vise upon the plush arms, and his face grew livid. 

“The proofs, my dear young lady! how am I to know that you are 
my brother's child? Ha, Sir Harry, I am not often deceived ; but 
nurture the asp and it brings trouble to your house. Mark my words, 
sir, she will appeal to you to substantiate claims that do not ex- 
ist.” And he laughed discordantly, a laugh in which there was more 
of fear than mockery. 

The last words were not even heard by Mildred, for like a flash she 
had darted from the room, and in a few minutes returned with a pa- 
per carefully tied with white ribbon. Going up to her guardian she 
said, in a choked voice : 

“Take it. Read it.” 

But he stood with folded arms and with a strange look on his face. 

“Do you remember,” he said, ‘upon what. terms I was to accept 
it from your hands?” 

“Yes—yes. J trust you.” 

It was a marriage certificate, testifying to the truth of the girl 
who stood panting before him. When he had read it aloud he turned 
to Lord Fairfax, saying, ‘“‘ Your verdict, my lord.” 

“Tis false,” he answered, fairly enraged. ‘“ Of what value is that 
paltry scrap of paper? I repeat it, it is despicably false.” 
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“ Have a care, my lord,” said a cool, satirical voice. ‘The records 
in a certain remote parish do not lie.” 

“ And know, too,” said the girl, lifting her head proudly and looking 
fearlessly at him, “that as you spurned my mother, even so do I 
spurn the name of Agnes Fairfax, and scorn to use for myself the 
wealth that it brings me, though not one penny of it shall remain in 
your coffers.” 

As she finished speaking she threw one arm about the tall gilded 
harp, and stood a queen in her own right. Frank muttered an ex- 
pressive ‘‘ By Jove!” while Captain Arlington had no further doubts 
as to her superlative beauty. Miss Seymour whispered, “I told you 
so,” to the wonder-stricken dowager, who failed utterly to remember. 
And Guy Huntington turned abruptly away. Only Mildred and he 
knew that her father’s treachery had wrecked his bappiness, that he 
it was who had loved her mother. 

Who shall say how the kind, honest heart of Mrs. Howard went out 
to the girl, and how she secretly applauded her, as she so nobly de- 
fended her mother ; or who shall say what bitter hatred sprang up 
in the breasts of the three who were so nearly related to her? ‘ Ste 
volvere Parcas.” 


The last guest had departed. Marchmont had himself driven Guy 
Huntington to Stockton, and was returning alone. How much had 
happened in a fortnight! How many times had he been tried. 
Should he ever forget how he felt when Captain Arlington asked his 
permission to address his ward? For two hours he was stretched 
upon the rack. Would Mildred accept him? No. The answer had 
been kind but brief, and the disappointed captain had beat a hasty 
retreat. How often since that memorable night had he recalled the 
words, “I trust you!” How fora moment they had thrilled him! 
But Mildred had been strangely reticent ever since, avoiding him so 
carefully that he had not been able to even speak to her alone. 

Now, as he entered the library, he started as he saw the central fig- 
ure of all his hopes and dreams half-reclining in a large easy-chair, 
fast asleep. She had evidently been reading, for the book had closed 
upon one slim finger marking the page. The room was dim and shad- 
owy, but the glowing coals reflected a warm radiance upon the fair 
young face. Marchmont paused a moment, irresolute, then he went 
softly forward and stood beside her. Of what was she dreaming? 
What happy vision called that tender smile to her lips? She threw 
out one hand and sighed peacefully. Instantly her guardian stooped, 
and taking the pretty white member raised it to his lips. She 
stirred and opened her eyes drowsily. ‘ Sir Harry,” she murmured, 
dreamily, for she was not fully awake. This was the first time his 
name had ever passed her lips. 

“My darling,” he whispered, leaning over her until his breath 
fanned her cheek, dreading to rouse her to perfect consciousness, lest 
he should see an unhappy change mar the tender beauty of her face. 
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Slowly she turned her head, and, as her eyes met his, a burning 
blush spread over her face and neck. 


“TI thought,” she stammered, trying to withdraw her hand, «] 
thought you were—were 

* Far away ?” he asked, holding her hand firmly, tenderly. 

* No,” she answered, as her eyes sunk beneath the impassioned gaze 
of those above her. 

“Then where, Mildred? Tell me, of what were you dreaming ?” 

But the color only deepened in her cheeks as she nervously an- 
swered 

“Don’t ask me ; and yet ”"—hurriedly—“ yet, why should I not tell 

ou? I was dreaming of—my mother.” 

** Whom else ?” 

For a moment he could almost hear her heart beat ; then the sweet 
voice murmured, ‘‘ You.” 

“And the dream was-— ?” 

“No, no, I will not tell you,” she said, rising hastily and dropping 
the book upon the floor. 

But she was suddenly imprisoned, for Marchmont drew his arm 
about her waist and held her fast. 

«*¥es, you will tell me, carissima.” 


A moment she struggled to get free, but with no avail, and at last 


she dropped her head upon his breast and sobbed : 

“T dreamt that—that you were so good—that—I couldn't help it 
—TI tried not to, but—oh, don’t you know ?” 

* Say it, Mildred,” he entreated, his voice trembling, his arm in- 
voluntarily tightening around her waist. 

* That I loved you,” was the scarcely audible reply. 

“Oh, Mildred, is it only a dream? My darling, say that it is a 
waking reality.” 

And, like the passionate young creature that she was, she threw her 
arm about his neck and said : 

“Yes, Tlove you! And this is why I feared you. Oh, will you 
ever leave me?” with a tremor of the old fear in her voice. 

‘Leave you? Never! Ah, Mildred, when will you drop the name 
of Fairfax? When will you say, ‘There is no room for hatred in my 
heart 


‘Harry, Harry,” she cried, “I have learned first to discriminate 
and then weigh. I have learned that goodness alone is greatness. 
And now I give myself to you. All that you ask shall be when you 
wish it.” 


And she kept her promise, 


THE END. 


